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Art. 1—The Army List, corrected to January, 1846. 


rer attention has been recently directed to the condition of 
the army, more especially as regards the moral character and 
. moral training of the privates and non-commissioned officers. 
One party proposes to raise the character of the service by 
offering inducements to enlistment which shall be attractive to a 
higher social grade of men—to increase their pay and shorten 
the time of service requisite for obtaining pensions; whilst 
another proposes to increase the staff of spiritual persons 
ek, ag to administer the consolations and supply the sti- 
mulus of Christian motives, for the reformation of the existing 
race of private soldiers. It is, indeed, admitted on all hands, that 
the present moral and intellectual condition of the private soldier 
in the ninety-nine regiments of foot (and still more in the 
cavalry regiments of every grade) is a sufficiently humiliating 
| spectacle, viewed as that of so many thousands of human beings 
of our own national brotherhood ; but to us, we confess, it seems 
like an essential condition attached to the horrible “ trade of 
war,” that its machinery can only be composed of the reckless, 
the dissipated, and the savage portion of our species; and that 
all attempts to ameliorate their moral feelings, and cultivate 
their intellectual powers, have so far a tendency to unfit them for 
their sanguinary duties in the battle-field. Undoubtedly it has 
been thus generally viewed both by politicians and by warriors : 
for otherwise could the systematic neglect of every source of 
mental and moral improvement have been so uniformly withheld 
from both soldier and sailor during the late and all former 
wars? In fact, it has been only in compliance with the laws of 
mere conventional respectability that the officer himself has 
been led to perform the mummery of attending, what our poli- 
tical and military chiefs have been pleased to call, “ divine 
service ;”” and it was little likely that they should think it 
desirable for ‘‘the men” to talk or think about their souls, or 
the future state in which those souls might exist. But mere 
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neglect was not all: it was considered essential to a perfect 
soldier that he should be incapable of exercising any of his 
moral and thinking powers, and that mere brutal force, combined 
with blind and unreasoning servility to his officers, should be held 
up as the crowning virtue of the hero in the ranks. ‘This was a 
condition comparatively easy to produce upon a mass of dissi- 
pated, ignorant, and sheepish beings, such as generally enlisted 
into the army; who for the most part enlisted during a fit of 
drunkenness, or to escape the consequences of a guilty amour, 
if not of crimes, in the eye of the law, still heavier. These men 
made good soldiers ; and few, perhaps none, else, were fitted for 
a soldier’s mode of life. A dissolute career at home, and a reck- 
less one abroad, were the sole stimuli to soldierism; and what- 
ever tended to soften down the character of the man, so far 
destroyed those peculiar qualities which rendered him effective 
in the campaign. 

This is a painful view to take of the condition essential to the 
component units of an entire army: yet such is the deliberate 
view to which many years of observation, reflection, and histori- 
cal reading have conclusively led us. Animal excitement and 
animal courage,—the debasing love of pleasure and the blind 
“love of glory,”—have been the constant instruments by which 
the soldiery, during nearly all the wars that history records, 
have been kept in fighting condition, It is true that when 
men have fought for their homes or their faith, they have 
generally been the reverse of this; but mark the different 
interests at stake, and the different moral condition of the army 
in general, when men substitute for mere animal passion and 
selfish indulgence so high a motive as the defence of their 
domestic hearths, and of the convictions of their own conscience ! 
Compare, for instance, the morals,—compare the intellect, whether 
in the officers or the men,—of the Puritan army, or of the brave 
Covenanters, with the dissipated cavaliers and their abandoned 
soldiery, who were marshalled to support the oppression of the 
Stuarts. The former, like wronged men fighting for their all, 
and like saints, fighting for their creed:—the latter, like tigers 
fighting for blood, and like hirelings fighting for their plunder 
and their pay. 

The ordinary conditions under which wars originate offer no 
high moral incentives to a nation’s enthusiasm; and few men 
take any other view of it than as an important fact that may in 
various ways affect their individual interests. The young, the 
thoughtless, the excitable, and the idle portion of the com- 
munity, are pleased with something which changes the dull 
routine of their common life; and many, in ignorance of the 
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character of the career into which they are rushing, volunteer 
their services in the army, in a mere braggart vaunt of their 
own “courage.” Such men, however, can ill bear the restraint 
of military discipline; and were it not that considerable licence 
as to their morals is allowed them on the home stations, and a 
not very strict eye kept upon their personal conduct in their 
cantonments, desertion to a fatal extent must ensue. After the 
first gush of unreflecting enthusiasm consequent upon the 
declaration of war is past by, the tap-room of the obscure 
country town is the only nursery for the ranks; and the blarney, 
the drink, and the shilling, soon change the “ lazy lout” into a 
finished military bravo. Even the Lite Guards, who are pro- 
fessedly picked men, both with respect to social station and 
personal character,—the “ crack regiment” of which the “ Duke” 
is colonel, and in which a commission and outfit are double the 
cost of those in other regiments,—even the Life Guards, we say, 
have shown in their riot at the late election for Windsor, that a 
military outrage is uniformly of the same ferocity of character, 
and indicative of a lower standard of social morals, than is 
exhibited amongst any other class of her Majesty’s subjects, save 
and except in the Irish rookeries of London. 

A garrison town is proverbially an immoral town; and it is in 
the memory of many persons yet living, and ourselves amongst 
them, that demoralisation has uniformly followed the conversion 
of many of our provincial towns into “ country quarters ;” and 
that this demoralisation has especially shown itself in the 
corruption of the generally virtuous character of the women in 
humble life, consequent upon the advent of the soldiery. The 
men have little to do besides their parade and the care of their 
accoutrements, which occupies rarely more than a small part of 
the morning, with their turn to mount guard a few hours twice 
or thrice a week. ‘They may be seen at all hours of the day in 
little knots of couples, threes, or fours, taking their pleasure 
walks, armed with their “ elegant” canes, as jauntily as the 
fribble of high-life struts about the parks. No unprotected woman 
ean pass them, of whatever condition in life, that is not rudely 
stared in the face, with some gross audible remark to create a 
blush; and the embarrassment into which she is thrown mostly 
gives rise to a repetition of some “ standing joke of the barracks,” 
and its consequent chorus of a “ horse-laugh.” We have seen it 
often, and with deep indignation. 

There is not a gentleman’s kitchen within range of their tether 
that is not infested with the visits of one or more of them, often 
at most unseasonable hours, and always “ upon the sly;” and it 
is unnecessary to attempt any sketch of the corruption of female 
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delicacy and of servants’ honesty consequent upon such inter- 
course. Still, with even this intercourse, it is ever seen that 
in cases of affray the women and children are the objects of their 
heroic attacks; and be it remembered that these “ heroes” are 
taught by their officers to consider valour as their brightest 
ornament! It is indeed a veritable curse to have a house 
* within bounds” of a garrison town. 

The annual votes of the House of Commons for our “ defen- 
sive establishments” amount to about thirteen millions; but this 
is, in fact, considerably less than our military and naval institu- 
tions cost the country. ‘There are many sources of income, 
some of greater and some of less amount, that are carried to the 
account of the three great boards, of which no indication is made 
in the accounts laid before Parliament, or (which comes to the 
same thing) which are so mixed up with other accounts as to be 
inextricable by any man who is not more deeply learned in the 
mysteries of Government book-keeping than our legislators can 
ever become. Leaving these, however, out of the question, we 
would ask, what sane man, uninfluenced by the most sordid 
motives, can become the advocate of war? When he looks at 
the essential immorality, brutality, and ignorance that prevail 
amongst the men ; the inefficiency, to say the least, of its officers, 
which inevitably results from their neglected or perverted 
education (of which, more presently); and the immense drain 
which, even in time of peace, a standing army makes upon the 
industrial resources of the country :—we ask such a man how he 
can reconcile the advocacy of war with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity, with the philanthropy which is implanted 
in our common nature, or with the dictates of common sense 
and the ordinary precepts of human prudence? War, indeed, 
is a matter easy to talk of, and upon which the coward will talk 
most vauntingly: but is war ever so spoken of, except under 
a state of mere excitement, and when its real horrors are kept out 
of sight? A review in Hyde-park or on Woolwich-common 
may gratify the sight-loving public on a holiday afternoon; and 
it may be a subject of natural curiosity to even a higher class to 
catch a glimpse of some distinguished foreigner who is rumoured 
to be present; but the enemy is absent,—the deadly missile is 
abstracted from the gun,—the ruffian spirit of the troops is kept 
under discipline ; and the thoughtless multitude retires about as 
much pleased with the show, as the preceding age retired from 
witnessing the valorous pranks of Punch upon his wife, the 
parson, and the executioner. ‘The vulgar taste is pleased with 
tawdry glitter; a military review furnishes this gratification in 
its highest perfection,—in its bright steel, bright gold, bright 
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scarlet, bright lace, and a bright day. ‘The multitude see 
nothing of the real business of war in all this: but as they seldom 
look further than the surface, they are led to tolerate it, and even 
to cheer its actors on the charge—against the unresisting air ! 
It is easy to be brave when no enemy is near; but how would 
our holiday multitudes act, were these gallant troops to be 
suddenly confronted by an equal force of a hostile army? 
The cellars of London would be crowded to suffocation; and 
sal-volatile, and Sir Felix’s “Old Tom,” would realise fortunes 
to those dealers who had “laid in a good stock.” 

But even this is passing away. The garish tinsel of the 
epaulette, the flowing grace of the field-officer’s feather, the 
curvettings and the trappings of his charger, the evolutions of 
the battalions, the symmetry of the uniforms, and the flourish of 
the brass band, have altogether ceased to attract the multitude 
as the multitude was once attracted. In these days, men read, 
think, and reason ; and the number of such men is daily increas- 
ing. They begin to inquire into the motives, and to question 
the wisdom of such exhibitions ; they ask whether the prosperity 
of peace does not more contribute to the welfare of the country 
than the devastation of war; and they, moreover, begin to have 
a glimmering idea that it is less of patriotism and a love of glory 
that animates alike the patrician and the plebeian soldier, than 
that of pay, pleasure, idleness, and personal admiration. 

The instant a man becomes a soldier, he ceases to be a citizen. 
His course and his cause are altogether hostile to civil rights. 
Professionally he has neither will nor judgment; he is, like a 
member of the “Society of Jesus,” as a soul-less body in the 
hands of his superiors. As such he is invariably treated ;—as 
such it is in every way impressed upon him that he is to con- 
sider himself ;—and it is only as a ferocious and sensual animal 
that he is either required or allowed to exist. Such had, till 
since the peace, been the case with the private soldier. Asa 
mental, reasoning, reflecting, social, spiritual creature, his exist- 
ence was unacknowledged ; and all the means which could have 
awakened him to a sense of his real position in the scale of 
nature were studiously withheld. The farce of the chaplain, too, 
to an army, mumbling through the orthodox service prescribed 
by the bishop who ordained him, and by the commander-in-chief 
who authorised his payments, is no answer to this accusation ; 
but even this farce was too irregularly performed to justify its 
being urged as the shadow of an answer to the charge. ‘The 
suppression of the regimental chaplains has, however, now 
destroyed the force of this flimsy web of sophistical argument; and 
it cannot be denied by the most bigoted advocates of military 
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morality that all motives of a religious nature have been treated 
by authority as unsuitable ones to animate the soldier. We, 
however, only allude to this striking phenomenon incidentally. 

The same motives which led to the formation of armies with- 
out souls, lest the “ notion” of immediate death and the future 
reward of sin should unstring their brawny arms, and urge them 
to seek in flight sufficient time to make their peace with 
Heaven,—led, also, to the formation of armies without minds, 
without will, and without human sympathies. All these facul- 
ties of the men were kept as dormant as was practicable; and to 
accomplish this, the indulgence of their sensual natures offered 
the most simple and efficacious, and, perhaps, the only means,— 
especially when taken in connexion with the peculiar species of 
stones that so eminently distinguishes the mind of a 
military officer from the minds of other men, and with the class 
of persons from whom the ranks are almost invariably recruited. 
Can we, then, be far wrong in propounding it as an essential 
condition of an effective standing army, that whatever tends to 
de-brutalise the character of the mass, tends at the same time 
to destroy the efficiency of the army as regards its fightin 
qualities? We would not hoodwink this question, but woul 
urge our reformers of the military system to fully understand 
the inevitable tendency of their proposed measures. We do, 
indeed, ourselves go along with a even with our eyes open 
to all the consequences; but we very much doubt whether 
those reformers are prepared to admit all the results which 
appear to us likely to flow from such a measure. At any rate, 
if they do anticipate such consequences, they dare not avow 
them openly; nor will they venture to acquiesce in the de- 
sirableness of such a consummation. 

We are old enough to remember times long antecedent to the 
formation of Mechanics’ Institutes, and we well recollect the 
predictions of the learned caste and the country-gentleman 
caste, of the master-manufacturer caste and the political caste, 
as to the consequences of educating the “ swinish multitude ” of 
born serfs. In fact, the hostility towards every attempt to raise 
the working classes to a sense of the “ high destiny of immortal 
mind” was so great, that the warmest advocates for general 
education were compelled to confine their professions of instruct- 
ing the industrial masses to the science of their respective trades. 
It was to this confined view alone that such institutions were 
suffered to proceed in their career; but they were long eyed by 
our legislators with suspicion, and opposed by our oerey as 
* subversive of the spiritual interests of the populace.” It is 
stated, also, of a time beyond our own memory, that His sacred 
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Majesty George the Third, of far-seeing celebrity, expressed his 
royal and paternal anxiety that “every man, woman, and child 
in his dominions should be able to read his Bible;” and the 
mention of the Bible, and that too by the pious monarch who had 
so many bishoprics in his gift, led the clergy and the statesmen 
of the time to co-operate in the extension of Sunday schools, 
and the establishment of the “ National Society for Educating 
the Poor in the Principles of Christianity as by law established.” 
Many of the higher clergy, and many of the more sagacious 
politicians, were not without some dread that the man who should 
learn to read his Bible, might also become able to read the 
** Age of Reason,” and the “ Jacobin newspapers ;” and though 
they did not deem it expedient to ostensibly counteract the 
dogmatism of royalty, they discovered means of retarding in a 
great degree the benevolent intentions of their august master. 
The movement, however, so commenced; the infidel books, and 
the Jacobin newspapers were read; the political intrigues of the 
rival factions of the great Whig and Tory houses began to be 
understood by the people; and the “swinish multitude” became 
somewhat restive under the governors of the time. Then came 


' prosecutions for blasphemy, prosecutions for libel, the renowned 


spy system, and the memorable military massacre of Peterloo. 
Society was in a ferment :—governors and the governed being 
almost equally in the wrong, and it would be difficult to depict 
the form of a state of anarchy just short of actual rebellion 
more forcibly than it is depicted in the history of those times. 
Still, the spirit of inquiry was infused into the masses— 
Mechanics’ Institutes were established,—the professional classes, 
in order not to be rivalled in knowledge by the operatives, 
established their literary and philosophical societies—the learned 
and chartered bodies themselves began to show signs of at least 
polype life, and even to throw off new shoots,—the very clergy 
began to shake off their accustomed mental sloth,—and educa-~ 
tion is at length become an object of some consideration, with 
the chiefs of even our political factions! Professed hostility 
to education and the moral welfare of the people would now cost 
any minister his office,—yea, one of the recommendations of a 
ministry to public confidence in the present day, is a forward- 
ness to advance the objects of education. Such is the contrast 
to the opposition offered to the progress of improvement by the 
most influential persons a quarter of a century ago. 

Just so will it be with the soldier. The army will be edu- 
eated and enlightened under a feint—under a different professed 
purpose from the real one; but the day will come, and must 
come, when means of developing the intelligence of this de- 
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graded class of our fellow-men shall become a paramount object 
of interest even with the officers themselves. Our manufac- 
turers have discovered that the education of the artisan secures 
a rational hold upon his fidelity, and tends at the same time to 
the unlimited improvement of the arts of life; and our military 
functionaries will ultimately discover that a surer attachment of 
the men to their officers and to their duties will be created by an 
appeal to the reason, the feelings, and the conscience, than by 
licensing the lowest passions of human nature,—debauchery, 
brutal fury, and diabolical hatred towards an imaginary creature 
designated by authority “the enemy.” ‘The ordinary class of 
soldiers, as we have before stated, is taken from the least civilised 
portion of the community ; they have had fewer advantages, for 
the most part, in early life than other men; and of their own 
original class they have generally been the most untractable in 
their natures and most irregular in their habits. They are, 
therefore, a less hopeful bel to commence upon, and demand 
in consequence a more careful moral cultivation than is required 
in general. The machinery of the army gives to its officers, 
however, if they would but render it available, very ample means 
of coercing vice at least into dormancy, and of cultivating the 
powers of the understanding, and developing the moral feelings 


of the men under their command. Did the officers — these 


powers? Rather did they not resist all attempts on the part of 
others, who aimed to introduce any moral reform into the army, 
even by their influence on individual soldiers? That this spirit 
is not now universal, we are most happy to acknowledge; and 
that in several corps a small section | the officers have begun 
to pay some attention to the moral welfare of the troops. In 
some cases, too, we are gratified to find that a considerable desire 
is manifested to perform this duty effectively. We are glad to 
record our testimony to the growing extension of these exer- 
tions, based, we sincerely believe, on the highest and most 
patriotic motives, in the corps of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers. In fact, we wish throughout our present article to 
be understood as formally excluding all application of our 
strictures to the ordnance corps ; for, though there is much amiss 
in this branch of the service, it stands morally, intellectually, 
and socially much higher than the infantry in general, to say 
nothing of the cavalry regiments. 

In several cases there are formed regimental libraries for the 
use of the privates and non-commissioned officers, which, were 
it not that the books selected (for the commanding officer has 
his veto on the introduction of any book) are not always 
judiciously chosen, might be rendered of considerable utility. 
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Something less respecting mere battles and military prowess, 
and something more respecting man as a social, moral, and 
immortal creature, would greatly improve the character of the 
regimental libraries. A collection of works. on science and 
natural history, and even on statistical and industrial topics, we 
consider to be indispensable; but of these how many are intro- 
duced? Let those who have the regulation of such libraries 
tell us; but, according to the information we have been able 
to obtain, they are nearly all comprised in the enumeration— 
nil. However, a beginning is made, and a great principle is 
admitted ; and the progress of its development cannot now be 
stayed. 

Though from a well-chosen library much benefit to the 
soldier must result, yet, in addition to this, a system of judicious 
and effective instruction must be adopted to secure the full 
expansion of the “military mind.” We fear, however, that it 
will be impossible to illustrate our view by an example taken 
from any one regiment under the British Crown in their present 
condition, not even excepting the ordnance corps; for, be it 
remembered, we do not view as adequate instruction the mere 
enunciation of any class of truths, in whatever form, or on what- 
ever subject it may be. It should, we consider, comprise and 
indeed chiefly consist in the cultivation of the reasoning faculties, 
and stimulating the spirit of inquiry. But a more fitting place 
for this topic will present itself hereafter. 

It would seem, however, that the reasoning faculties of the 
soldier are those the development of which is most dreaded by 
his officer. It is a fundamental maxim in military life that no 
subaltern officer shall express, or even form an opinion upon the 
military character of any orders or arrangements of his superior. 
The idea of the superior being criticised, even mentally, by 
the subordinate officer, is contrary to the spirit of all military 
institutions ; and though a lieutenant may eulogise the wisdom of 
his colonel’s tactics, he would be brought before a court-martial, 
and most certainly be cashiered, were he to express the slightest 
suspicion that his colonel had committed an oversight,—even 
though he were able to demonstrate the inconsistency of the 
“order.” It is little likely, then, that the cultivation of the 
faculties of thought in the men should be considered as other 
than the cultivation of a spirit of insubordination and mutiny. 
But why, we would ask, should this be the result? Were the 
officer full competent to his duties, it would appear to us that 
he would have nothing to fear from the increased intelligence 
of the men under his command. On the contrary, having 
before their eyes proof of his superiority of judgment on matters 
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which they themselves could understand, their confidence in his 
“orders” would be increased in proportion to the amount of 
their own intelligence. ‘The same fact applies still more forcibly 
to the relation between the superior and subaltern officers them- 
selves. This is indeed so obvious, that whenever we witness 
reluctance on the part of an officer to improve the mental condi- 
tion of the private, we cannot but feel a suspicion that a con- 
sciousness of his own deficiency is at the root of his motives. 
It is the moral influence of intellect and character in the officer 
over a regiment of intelligent soldiers that should constitute his 
strength; it will be an influence incomparable in every respect 
with that which has heretofore been exercised by the most reck- 
less ‘‘dare-devil” in the British service over the unenlightened 
enthusiasm of the ordinary race of soldiers. No man fights so 
effectively and so courageously as he whose judgment and con- 
science tell him he has right on his own side. Such are the 
men, if wars there must be, that we would see fighting our own 
battles, and defending our own free institutions. 

How far it may be desirable that the soldier should be con- 
stituted an adequate judge of the justice and wisdom of any 
individual war, involves the question of the retention of his civil 
rights during the term of his military service. It is, however, 
a question scarcely to be mooted in the present constitution of the 
army, except with prospective reference; for we admit that in 
his present degraded position the private soldier is altogether 
incompetent to form an accurate opinion upon any great ques- 
tion in morals or in politics. One thing, however, is certain, 
that that minister must indeed be a reckless one, who would, 
either to accomplish any object of ambition for himself, to find 
employment for his own family and friends, or even to enforce 
some trivial point of etiquette towards the Crown, plunge the 
country into a state of war. The industrial classes have now 
obtained political power; and as the expenses of the war, and 
the privations which war entails, fall almost wholly upon these 
classes, it is surely fitting that the die should be cast by them- 
selves. Every minister in succession accedes his iota of “ pre- 
rogative ” to popular demand; and daily encroachments are 
being made upon those venerable state corruptions which have 
been dignified with the name of “ vested interests.” ‘The 
people at any rate know the advantages of peace, and the people 
will not be easily dragged into the misery, vice, and demoralisa- 
tion consequent upon war. On this account it is not likely that 
the question we have suggested, (even were the individuals 
composing the army invested with the power to judge for them- 
selves as men responsible for their judgments), would find occasion 
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to be brought into practical operation. We may, hence, on this 
ground be excused from any discussion of the question, it being, 
to say the least, premature. 

In the present composition of the British army, all hope of 
promotion higher than the “ three stripes,” is shut out from the 
men in the ranks; and though it has now and then happened 
that a cornetey or a lieutenancy has been conferred upon 
a sergeant, it is so very rarely the case, that it would be mad- 
ness for any given private to hope for such reward of his good 
conduct in the regiment. Few, indeed, are the regiments in 
which such a phenomenon has occurred; and, perhaps, in none 
can a second example be recorded. The question is one of 
principle under various aspects,—but chiefly, that it would 
constitute an invasion of the “ rights of the higher orders ;” that it 
would be inconsistent with a proper spirit of subordination of the 
ranks; and that the “ plebeian-born ” would be unfit companions 
at the * mess-table” for those who are “‘ gentleman-born.” ‘Thus, 
he who cultivates professional knowledge, to whatever extent, 
is offered no prize to lure him on: he must end his military 
days, subject to the degrading “ salute” to the boy-cornets of 
successive years, as they get their commissions, though he grow 
gray in the service, and his talents and good conduct are such 
as to entitle him (and were he in any other profession to secure 
to him) the marked respect of his juniors. Such is the pride of 
the English martinet! In Napoleon’s army it was otherwise, 
and were his officers inferior to our own? ‘The first generals of 
the age had risen from the ranks, and he who did honour to a 
crown, commenced his military career by carrying a musket! But 
Napoleon sought for military talent—found it—and cherished 
it; and, instead of conferring honours on imbecile and ignorant 
youths, merely from their a of the caste that arrogates to 
itself the name of “ gentleman,” he gave to merit its true place. 

As it seems that, for the present at least, our recruits are to be 
what our recruits have been, we have yet to ask why it is that 
their labours are never turned to any useful account? It being 
admitted that three months’ drill of three or four hours each day 
is sufficient to qualify a recruit for his ordinary military duties, 
it will require pane Mle less time per diem to keep him in 
training, than it did to convert the awkward lout into the effec- 
tive soldier. Every kind of contrivance is resorted to, to keep 
up a semblance of employment for him; but in no case do we 
see the slightest attempt to render him useful to the state, or to 
lessen the public burden of his support and pay. His clothing is 
supplied him from the contractor, and even his washing and 
repairing are paid for by the public; if there be = slight repairs 
or alterations wanting in his barrack room, the soldier himself is 
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never — to make them. Sometimes, though rarely, half 4 


a score of them may be seen sauntering before a roller to com- 
ey the parade or the officer’s cricket ground into smoothness ; 
ut if there be a thoroughfare belonging to the garrison, it is 
always found to be the worst-kept piece of road in the district 
—ay, even those under the care of the Royal Engineers 
themselves. Surely the British soldier has no claim to take a 
higher rank than the Roman! and yet look at the Roman 
works—the roads which remain to this day—the Thames- 
embankments, than which Britain cannot even now boast a more 
important work ;—these, and other works equally great, were per- 
formed, too, let it be recollected, by men under arms, and con- 
stantly liable to surprise,—almost constantly, in fact, engaged in 
actual warfare. What works would such soldiers as these have 
performed in thirty years of unbroken peace? Or, come to 
times and to a people nearer to us, look at that magnificent 
Gallic work the Route du Simplon, executed during a fierce 
war, and subject to all the rigours of an Alpine climate—but it is 
useless to multiply instances which are familiar to every well- 
read person. Why, also, should not the British soldier be 
employed in nth public works,—roads, canals, and bridges, 
for instance? It would at any rate keep him out of mischief, 
and at the same time somewhat relieve the country with respect 
to his support. We feel convinced that whilst the army is com- 
posed of such men as usually enlist, and that these men are 
deprived of all stimulus to professional or other study, such an 
oe pe ey of them would conduce to the benefit of the countr 
and of the men themselves. It would even be a relief to their 
ennui, if they were not taught to consider all useful employment 
as derogatory to the dignity of the British soldier ; nl it could 
be authoritatively impressed upon their minds that war, instead 
of being desirable, is only to be viewed as a necessary evil, for 
which it is essential to be always prepared. Thirty years of 
peace have done much to enlighten mankind on this subject, 
and the madness of war is become a traditional dogma amongst 
the people generally, which a few flourishes of the tongue of the 
warrior will not easily exterminate. It is possible, therefore, 
that a radical change in the constitution and employment of the 
army is much nearer than most persons would be led to predict. 
At all events, there are few to join in the elegant lament of a 
regimental chaplain, who sang : — 
** God and a soldier all people adore— 

In time of war, but not before :— 

But when the war’s over, and all things are righted, 

God is neglected, and the soldier slighted.” 


The wish of Englishmen is to improve the army—to improve 
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its morale—to improve the condition of the men —and, let us 
add, to see an immense improvement in the professional talent 
and general tastes of its officers; for here, after all, lies the real 
plague-spot of the British army. 

To its officers, indeed, we have referred as yet but incidentally. 
We now turn to them, and will compare the professed efficiency 
of our commission-roll with the efficiency that may be given 
to it. 

War is become an art,—an engineering and a strategetic 
art dependent on science,—on sciences of many kinds. Even 
the onslaught of a column of infantry, or a squadron of horse, 
depends more for its success upon the strategy of the officer in 
command than upon the bravery of the men. Wedged in as 
each man is by his neighbours, and habitually used to blind 
mechanical obedience, he rushes on without a chance, and with- 
out a thought of deserting the “ post of duty” assigned to him. 
Valour in the men is, however, not enough: for if a regiment 
be placed at a disadvantage as to physical position, or be other- 
wise badly manceuvred, it cannot fight successfully. Military 
ability, therefore, does not consist so much in mere “ fire- 
eating’’ bravado, or in a dashing sortie, as in rapid and well- 
combined tactics, and profound engineering skill. An army is a 
mere machine,—a good one or a bad one it may be,—but still a 
machine; and the skill of the general is displayed by his so em- 
ploying this machine as to effectually execute its intended work. 

A system of combinations so multifarious as those of an army 
on duty, and exigencies so various as those to be provided for in 
a campaign, would naturally lead us to expect that a correspond- 
ing degree of attention was paid to the education of its officers. 
As far as English officers, however, are concerned, we say (and 
we say it with shame and sorrow), that such an expectation, 
reasonable as it is, is in no commensurate degree verified in 

ractice. In strong contrast to this fact, we have the chagrin to 
ioe that in the continental armies, the greatest care is bestowed 
upon the education of the officiers du génie, and that the utmost 
refinements of modern science are matters of familiar knowledge 
to an immense number of them; whilst the duties of their pro- 
fession, not only mechanical but intellectual, are conditions 
effectively enforced upon the whole,—being made the conditions 
of their employment in the army. Unlike our contemptible 
military schools in England, the Polytechnic is the first school 
of science in France,—the leading school of science in Europe. 
These phenomena are not without their causes, and those causes 
are inherent in the respective systems of England and France. 
Whether the cause as regards ingland be too deeply rooted to 
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admit of change, we do not profess to say ; but we are convinced 
that it is high time that the attention of the public should be 
directed to a series of facts in which we are all so deeply in- 
terested. Our strictures are made “more in sorrow than in 
anger;” and we claim to be understood to have no other end in 
view in this ungracious task, than the reformation of abuses 
which endanger our national existence. We would see our 
country placed in a state of defence somewhat commensurate 
with the means which Parliament so liberally votes for that 
purpose. ‘The millions annually spent upon our army and navy, 
even in time of peace, ought surely to pass through the hands 
of men whose education and tested principles should form a gua- 
rantee that it shall not be ignorantly or improvidently employed. 

There is a prestige in favour of military life; and, except the 
law or the church, it is the only profession that does not blot the 
escutcheon of aristocracy. ‘The earlier aristocracies, indeed, 
were entirely military; and the consequence is, that an here- 
ditary tendency exists towards keeping the army aristocratic, 
and precluding plebeian blood from staining the commission-roll. 
Unfortunately for the principle, however, nearly all aristocratic 
families manage to spend their current income, and have not 
wherewithal to enable their children to live as gorgeously as 
themselves ; but, being the law-makers, they otedly ordain that 
an adequate sum shall be drawn from plebeian industry to support 
their sons in ‘a style befitting their high birth and the profes- 
sion of arms.” In earlier times the soldier’s pay was the plunder 
of the rayaged country,—at least the only pay to which the 
soldier looked as the real reward of his prowess; and the “ Roll 
of Battle-abbey” and “ Dooms-day Bock” will testify how 
well the Norman rewarded the valour of his followers. A 
glance, too, through English history, or even through Herald 
Burke, will tell how many of our broad acres owe their present 
proprietorship to one single but sanguinary day, eight centuries 
ago. What the sword gained, feudalism consolidated; and the 
landlord-monopoly still further contrives to render those broad 
acres unnaturally productive to the descendants of those fierce 
bandits. Still, at that time, and long after, the lords of the soil 
had the defence of their possessions on their own hands; and 
their own revenues were employed to preserve their domains 
intact. ‘They retain the possession, but have managed by slow 
and sure degrees to shift the expense of protecting them 
upon the shoulders of the industrial classes; and even to 
exact from the public the “ regimental pay” for their own sons, 
employed in defence of their own property! Landlords are not 
England, but England is made to pay, under the fiction of 
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defending itself, for the defence of the landlordism,—the land- 
lord’s son himself being the very man who is so paid! And, 
meanwhile, what return does the landlord make to England for 
this absurd generosity? Corn laws, and immunity from agri- 
cultural taxes, is the reply ;—dear bread and want of work ! 

* But,” we shall be told, “ neither the army nor the navy is 
now officered solely from the aristocracy.” e know it:—we 
know that the sons of the “lords of the soil” are not the only 
British officers:—we know that a few fortunes have been made 
in trade, and made sufficiently long ago, to create a new race of 
claimants for admission into the honours of officership. We even 
know that in some few cases the sons of men actually engaged 
in cotemporary trade, have been able to make “ interest” 
enough to get their sons’ names on the Army List. So also have 
we seen the same persons purchase advowsons for one son, and 
decorate another in the barrister’s wig,—we even now see the 
son of a successful manufacturer wielding the resources and 
governing the destinies of the British empire, and meting out 
the patronage of the Crown itself according to his own sovereign 
will and pleasure. We are, socially speaking, in the transition- 
state from one condition of society to another,—from feudalism 
to free and popular institutions. Still, this is only the “ begin- 
ning of the beginning” of the full development of the human 
faculties, and of the great energies of man. It encourages 
us to hope that the “future is about to be born.” 

Kings in early times could only levy troops from the domains 
of their barons,—the troops which, in acknowledgment of their 
fealty, the barons were bound to furnish. Barons, however, in 
the times of what were called “ weak kings,” forgot their fealty ; 
and cases have occurred where the baron exacted the fealty of 
his sovereign. ‘The thraldom in which such events placed the 
monarch, compelled him to adopt the system of retaining a 
standing army,—at first under the name of “household guards” 
or “body guards,”—and subsequently by increasing their num- 
bers, to constitute them the efficient power by which his behests 
towards his factious nobles were carried into effect. ‘These were 
in the outset, hireling bravos from any land,—mere bandits, pre- 
pared to serve in any cause, and under any master, for “the 
pay” which he offered. The immortal fiction of “Quentin 
Durward” tells to every reader how thoroughly its immortal 
author understood the system in the time of the crowned mad- 
man Louis XI. But the Scotch mercenaries (by the middle- 
age writers emphatically called “sowds,” hence the word 
* soldier”) who formed the body guard of the eleventh Louis, 
were exchanged for the “‘ Swiss guards” in the “household” of 
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the sixteenth of that name in the versatile history of France. 
As in France, so in England, and so throughout Christendom ; 
the only difference being, that foreign mercenaries have for the 
most part been replaced by mercenaries selected from amongst the 
dregs of the people over whom his particular “sacred Majesty ” 
happened to reign. ‘These armies were officered from the needy 
sons of despoiled nobles, who hoped one day to regain their 
forfeited possessions; and at any rate were pro tempore thereby 
enabled to live the life of reckless dissipation, or pursue the 
career of ambition which their fathers had done before them. 
The dregs of the aristocracy, and the scum of the populace, were 
amalgamated into a standing army, professedly for the defence 
of the royal person and his regalities, but as events have turned 
out, tending to the suppression of the popular voice, and to act 
as the thumb-screw upon national industry. It is only now that 
we are beginning to understand the true purposes of nature in 
the institutions of human society,—as “the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number.” ‘The intrigues of great state Eulane 
are now beginning to be estimated at their true value. ‘To 
develop the energies and consult the welfare of his country is 
now viewed by a minister as his legitimate function: and the 
maintenance of a standing army as a protection against foreign 
aggression being the only ground for its maintenance at all, we 
are fully convinced that the efficiency of that army will now be 
considered by every reflecting man as a legitimate subject for 
general wy 8 
We lay it down then, as a first principle, that an army sup- 
orted for national purposes, and at the national expense, should 
e so constituted as to best fulfil its responsible functions. It 
ought not to be regulated on the principle of “ providing for” 
any class of men whatever, whether the sons of the aristocracy, 
the successful merchant, the thriving man of business, the 
politician, or even the soldier and sailor themselves. Its patron- 
age should not be exercised to provide for political and personal 
friends—to subserve the interests of special classes—nor even asa 
reward for great important public services. If any man have 
rendered unremunerated services to the state, let the state ay 
him their full value; if one man have rendered political services 
to another, let his reward be political gratitude; if any body of 
men have patent hereditary claims upon the state, let them be 
fairly enumerated and proved, and the state, when those claims 
are shown to be just, will readily efface the obligation. Let not, 
however, these indirect and vicious payments be made for any 
service, or in aid of any habitual class-claims; especially let not 
the efficiency of the public service be impaired by making 
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official appointments of unqualified persons (merely because 
they are nominated as claimants for reward) to responsible and 
important offices. Above all things, for posts so responsible as 
those of military and naval officers, let men, fully qualified by 
temperament, talent, and acquirements, be selected for commis- 
sions, in whichever of the educated ranks of society they may be 
found. Fitness for their duties should be the sole criterion—not 
their pretension—their parentage—or their patronage. 

Now, the reverse of all this is the practice. Interest alone,— 
either personal interest with the commander-in-chief or his 
secretaries, or political interest with some member of the Lower 
House who votes with the minister ;—interest alone can get a 
boy’s name “put down” for a future cornetcy. Even when 
this point is accomplished, it does not inevitably lead to a com- 
mission; for when the interest is slight, or the “ head of the 
department” is changed, the boy may grow into manhood in a 
state of daily and feverish expectancy, and be disappointed after 
all. On the other hand, the aspirant who has either a “ friend 
at court,” or a friend at the Horse Guards, can mount his uniform 
at whatever instant those friends may choose. ‘ First come, first 
served,” may bea maxim of the hostelry or the counter; but such 
maxims are too vulgar for the Horse Guards :—all, there, is a mat- 
ter of class favoritism and of personal favour. No inquiry is made 
into the capacity and temperament of the boy, still less into his 
aequirements and tastes; and the man who should urge to the 
dispensers of commissions the special qualifications of a candi- 
date for the appointment, would excite on the face of official 
persons that sardonic smile of contemptuous pity which in official 
circles is the reward of simplicity and ignorance. 

Even the all-important military question of his “gentleman- 
like” conduct and notions of honour is settled by inference; the 
station and character of his friends and patrons heli the gauge 
by which the youth is measured. Caste, indeed, is everything, 
and personal qualities nothing : so that in the absence of motives 
merely personal or political, the earl-marshal is the sole referee 
for the individual gentlemanism of the incipient hero. 

A very small number of the infantry or cavalry officers of the 
British service is educated in either of the military schools, the 
Royal Military College of Sandhurst being the alma mater of that 
hopeful section of the service. ‘The future officer is, as a general 
rule, sent to one of our public schools (Eton is the favourite) at 
an early age, to lounge away the six or eight years that must 
elapse before the down thickens on his chin sufficiently to lessen 
the burlesque of his military uniform,—although in many cases 
even this is dispensed with. ‘Their future destiny being the 
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army, these young gentlemen turn all their ingenuity in the 
direction of evading their Latin ; and as to Greek, they seldom 
“get so far.” From their combined incapacity and idleness 


(the army being generally selected as the profession of the most | 


incapable and incorrigible of the family), and the anti-mental 
routine of our public schools, these youths gain as complete a 
disgust for the sight of a book, and as thorough a contempt for 
scholarship, as the most “ accomplished gentleman” can require. 
The army is looked upon by them as a place of unbridled 
licence, due preparation for which is incumbent on them even 
as school-boys; and as, moreover, the most unintellectual boys 
in every school, it is well known, are the most disorderly and 
ungovernable, we cannot wonder that the embryo hero should 
ever be the leader in all local mischief. He duly carries his 
quantum of Eton-learning, and his stock of juvenile roué-ism, 
to be fully developed in the army; his only code of ethics being 
some vague and misty notions picked up amongst his seniors, 
and called the “code of honour;” and his only drudgery an hour 
or two per diem on parade. Study! he “ hates the bore.” 
Reading! the ‘ Sporting Chronicle,’ the new novel, or an occa- 
sional glance into the ‘ United Service,’ comprises his literary 
devotions. The rest of his time is spent in billiards, riding, 
cricket, trifling with trifling women, the mess, the ball-room, and 
now and then a reluctant affair of honour as a relief to his manifold 
affaires du ceur. His pay and his pleasure are his all in all; 
and his ingenious contrivances “to do the governor out of some 


extra tin,” or “to stick a new tail on the kite” (for s/ang is an | 


important item in his accomplishments), constitute the multi- 


form duties of his earlier military career. 

Upon joining the army, the first week or two of the ensign’s 
noviciate must be devoted to the drills, to which he must 
submit, in order to appear properly on parade. The regula- 
tion of these is the duty of the sergeant-major of the regiment; 
and of course they only include those mechanical inflections of 
his person which are calculated to give grace and dignity to his 
bearing, and to familiarise him with the correct attitudes and 
movements belonging to each of the military evolutions. All 
this, we admit, is very well in its proper place; but unfortunately 
it usurps the place of all other professional instruction whatever. 
It comprises the entire amount of acquirement demanded by 
official regulation, and it is the whole that the commander-in- 
chief supplies to the subaltern officer ! 

The deference which it is the spirit of all military institutions 
to exact from the inferior grades of the service by the higher, 
gives to the colonel an unlimited power of moulding the younger 
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officers to any form that may accord with his will and pleasure. 
He is, moreover, officially characterised as a being of superior 
judgment and professional knowledge to his subordinate officers ; 
and whatever he may propound as a military maxim, it is the 
bounden duty of the subaltern to adopt as a component part of 
his own intellectual stock. With such powers, then, as the 
colonel possesses, and the deferential, nay the servile, manner 
in which his dogmas are received, what an opportunity presents 
itself for him to give his juniors a suitable course of instruction 
in the practical and theoretical details of their profession! He 
may stimulate their industry, direct their course of reading, 
suggest to them various subjects of inquiry, state to them the 
nature and results of his own researches, and above all, be ever 
ready to resolve the difficulties that present themselves to the 
ardent but less-disciplined mind. He has the power, in short, 
to reform his regiment, and make his officers men in all respects 
fitted for their arduous and responsible duties. He might render 

rofessional study pleasant, and even convert the ‘after-mess”’ 
itself into a period of intelligence and intellectual enjoyment, in- 
stead of a scene of half-stilted and half-free badinage. Such is the 
power of the colonel—what is his practice? Does he ever take 
the trouble to ascertain how the junior officers spend their time, 
except when some case of alleged delinquency is forced upon 
his attention? Does he ever make himself acquainted with the 
amount of their professional information, except as far as some 
formal detail comes under his eye on parade? Does he ever 
offer a suggestion to the slow-of-understanding, or a word of 
reproof to the morally-erring subaltern, except in the shape of 
a regimental order, conveying an inextricable sting to the feel- 
ings and leaving a lasting stigma on the name? Does he not, 
in short, wrap himself up in his dignity, unapproachable by even 
his captains in all other forms than those of mere official inter- 
course, exacting from the subalterns generally that servile sub- 
mission which he is himself obliged, and ready too, to pay to the 
general of division, to the generalissimo, and to the authorities of 
the Horse Guards? We see, indeed, that there is a due regard 
to the honour of the service in respect of gentlemanly decorum, 
with regard to certain observances ; as, for instance, in Captain 
Reynolds’s penchant for the *‘ black bottle,” and in Lieutenant 
Hyder’s alleged substitution of a “gig-horse ” for his second 
charger. A recent court-martial, too, has shown that intoxica- 
tion before mess is drunkenness, “ unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman,” whilst at a later hour of the day it is only “eleva- 
tion,” and is sufficiently excused by the fact that ‘the gentle- 
man had dined.” An officer in garrison may keep a mistress in 
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his quarters, and an appeal from a seduced girl’s natural guardian 
to the officer in command cannot procure the restoration of her 
child, as was evinced in one of our chief garrisons a few months 
ago; and an indecent assault upon a married woman in a public 
conveyance, which led to the infliction by the civil magistrate 
of the highest fine in his power, led to no official reprimand of 
the officer who committed that assault, much less to a deprivation 
of the responsible command which he held. 

In truth, this boasted “code of honour” of the army is a 
heterogeneous accumulation of mere conventional laws—laws 
which have never been reduced to writing, and which depend 
for their exposition on the caprice of the moment and the cha- 
racter of the expositor. A portion of them, and their tone gene- 
rally, have traditionally descended from the days of knight- 
errantry ; another —— has been framed to meet some exi- 
gency, created by the erratic vagaries of individual officers ; and 
the far greater number have been created to enforce military pro- 
tailed snthnaite, and to preserve the semblance of a personal 
agreement and good-fecling between the officers of co-ordinate 
ranks. ‘This at has no relation to man as a moral being, as a 
social being, as a religious being: its provisions are in many 
cases inconsistent with man’s general condition and personal 
duties: it is the heathenism of the army, instead of the New 
Testament of the Christian. It promotes no one single virtue, 
and it leaves untouched the most ruinous and degrading vices. 
Yet such is the perverse potency of these laws, that an officer 
whom no one would believe on his oath, is tacitly and at once 
admitted to speak the truth, if he only pledges his honour for it ! 
It is his highest appeal, and is always conclusive ; thus giving to 
a mere conventional fiction a higher authority than the most 
sacred appeal to God himself. Yet our officers are Christian 
officers,—if we are to believe our reverend and orthodox pastors, 
whose fathers, brothers, sons, or cousins many of them are. 

We have not introduced these remarks without an aim. They 
are intended to show that military intercourse is regulated by a 
set of laws which are but imperfectly developed, and which cor- 
respond in their objects with the laws of etiquette in other pro- 
fessions—as, for instance, in the law and in medicine; or, again, 
with the bye-laws of corporations and public bodies, chartered by 
the Crown, or created by the Legislature. They are intended, no 
doubt, for the internal regulation of the members of the military 
profession. Still they differ from all analogical systems in this— 
that the essential spirit of the corresponding systems is demo- 
cratic, and theoretically treats every member of the profession 
as equal to his fellow ; whilst in the military system, the laws are 
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in theory and in practice those ef feudalism—of the lord of 
his serf. Against any tyranny of a superior officer, the subaltern 
has practically no —_ nor, indeed, does it appear that a 
theoretical power of appeal is admitted as a principle. The 
challenge, which is allowed towards an equal or an inferior, 
must not be given to a superior officer ; for this is insubordina- 
tion, and is answered by a court-martial and its inevitable conse- 
quences. Even to become restive under the severest and most 
galling tyranny will ruin any subordinate officer; and the com- 
pletest proof of mala fides in the superior officer is rejected by 
the Horse Guards. Captain Reynolds was compelled to leave 
his regiment ; and Colonel a is still left at the head of 
the aristocratic “Tenth” to persecute Lieutenant Hyder ! 

We have dwelt upon this topic at some length with the view 
of showing the absolute power of a regimental colonel, according 
to the present constitution of the English army, and at the same 
time to show how ample are the means at his command for im- 
proving the character and enforcing the professional studies of 
the barren, uncultivated minds that join his regiment as subal- 
terns. We have in view, also, to show that the spirit of the 
military system is such as to render it much more conducive to his 
ease and to his hypothetical dignity to do none of these; to 
take no interest whatever in anything relating to the regiment, 
beyond its readiness in evolution, a its fine appearance to the 
“inspecting-general of the district,” on his annual or semi-annual 
tour. Except, therefore, from the ordinary routine of the week, 
the boy-officer finds neither means to “learn his duty” if he 
wish it, nor any stimulus offered him to seek for it in boks or in 
conversation. 

We are not prepared to say, indeed, that our views on this 
head are likely to be acceptable at head-quarters—that the War 
Office would not even place its veto on the efforts of a colonel 
who “could so far forget the duty of his station” as to “ turn 
schoolmaster” to his subalterns. However, as it has not, as far 
as we can learn, ever been tried, we will not draw the positive 
inference that when attempted it will fail from that cause. It 
is, we fear, little likely to be tried as yet; for as every colonel 
has been himself a subaltern, we cannot suppose that he had 
any better means of study, or inducements either; nor can we 
reasonably expect that his actual acquirements are of that class 
and definite character which he may deem it expedient volun- 
tarily to develop to his inquiring juniors; neither do we deem 
it expedient that such an erposé should take place. ‘ Orders” 
might be issued that attention should be directed to those studies 
which the superiors must be aware are important—-even the more , 
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as they must feel their own deficiency. Let us not be understood 
to suggest that the ignorance of the superior officer should be ex- 
hibited to the subaltern, but merely that steps should be taken to 
arrest this hitherto accumulating evil. It could be the more 
easily done, as it is contrary to military practice to give a reason 
for any step or for any order whatever: it is enough that the 
decision is announced by competent authority: obedience, blind 
obedience, is the sole duty of both officers and men. ‘This obedi- 
ence, indeed, is sometimes difficult enough for the one and for the 
other; since it is no easy matter for even military “ attention ” 
to gather up the meaning of the jumbled language of a general 
or regimental “ order ; ’’—for it is remarkable enough that though 
there is a general formula for most classes of “ orders,” we scarcely 
ever see one which is filled up in a perfectly intelligible manner, 
or in which there are not gross solecisms in writing mere plain, 
didactic English! As to a stop, (except the illiterate servant-of- 
all-work in ‘English composition, the universal “ dash,”) it is very 
rarely seen; and almost invariably, if the comma and semi-colon 
are introduced, they are as misplaced as though they had been 
scattered by accident from the sand-box. It is true, that when 
these “ orders ” get into the newspapers, we find the punctuation 
better attended to; but these are the compositor’s interpolations. 
However, whether literate or illiterate, intelligible, doubtful, or 
contradictory, these “orders” must be unreasoningly obeyed in 
some sense or other, without inquiry and without hesitation. 
Hence, we again repeat, the greater facility for enforcing an 
effective system of military education. 

The young ensign enters the service with a dislike to every 
moral restraint, and to every species of intellectual labour; and 
he finds himself surrounded by every temptation, and invested 
with full licence to indulge in the pursuit of gross pleasures. He 
purchases his promotion—from being the slave to all, he becomes 
the tyrant over his successor—three years and a new purchase 
give him another step, and extend at the same time his power 
and the tyranny to use it—till at length he becomes the field- 
officer, or it may be a general in command, for the usual exer- 
cise of the functions of which posts he has been thus gradually 
trained. Another and another follows in his steps, and, if the 
army be left to itself, the same routine will continue as long as 
armies thus officered shall be allowed by the public to exist. 
Yet why, we ask most earnestly,—why should not the progressive 
scientific acquirements in those branches of study which more 
immediately relate to the officer’s profession, be made the ground 
of promotion, and the only ground too? Much of that time 
which is spent, to use the mildest term, in unprofitable idleness, 
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would then be employed in the formation of officers who would 
not only conduct their operations on safe and scientific princi- 
ples, but who would not feel a dread of the privates themselves 
being raised as high in the social and moral scale as education 
could raise them. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have not said, neither do 
we wish to insinuate, that unworthy motives animate every young 
man who seeks the army as a profession; or that in every case 
the officer is illiterate, pa Mart and incompetent. We speak 
generally—not universally. ‘There is in the narrative of roman- 
cing historians, and in the writings of sentimental theologians, a 
charm that, toa young man of active imagination and ardent 
temperament, is absolutely irresistible, when deeds of arms are 
the subject. A spirit of wild intrepidity, conjoined with an un- 
chastened reason, will often inflame a young man of high powers 
of intellect to seek some means of rivalling, if not of transcend- 
ing, the most consummate daring of which he reads. In him 
this Quixotism is excusable, since it is the inevitable result of 
his education; and it is the necessary effect of our ordinary 
classical system of education to excite the imagination and stir 
up the animal functions of our nature, whilst all the higher 
powers of the mind and the higher moral feelings are lulled to 
sleep, if not treated as altogether despicable. Mere animal 
courage and romantic intrepidity are the only qualities that a 
great number of our standard works of classical literature are 
calculated to develop in the youthful character; whilst of the 
remainder there are few which are not absolutely depraving, 
under either a moral or intellectual aspect. When, therefore, 
we see a boy of good talent and good feelings “smitten with a 
rage for glory,” we cannot in the present state of the army but 
feel a degree of sympathy with the bitter disappointment that 
he is destined to sustain, when he makes the discovery of the 
actual duties of military service ; and we consider that a heavy 
moral responsibility rests upon those men (scholars though they 
be) who promote a system of education which leads to such re- 
sults: whilst the responsibility of those parents who support it 
is still more momentous. It is rarely that such a young man 
shall have bedimmed his first epaulettes before he becomes tho- 
roughly disgusted with the choice he has made ; but his pride 
prevents his retraction, even were retraction possible ; and at any 
rate he remains in the service till new associations are formed 
(for young men rapidly form them), and his feelings become 
——- accustomed to the dull routine of parade and the pecu- 
lar manners of the mess-table. The stirring scenes which his 
fancy painted are indeed but little realised in the trivialties of 
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military costume, of military attitudes, and of military evolutions ; 
but his leisure enables him to disport himself, if so disposed, in 
any absurd freaks to which his new companions may incite him; 
and if also he be liberally supplied with cash, he may find him- 
self somewhat of a favourite in the regiment. He may, indeed, 
like the many, fall into a frivolous or a vicious career ; and his 
native talents and early aspirations may all end in his becoming 
superior to his fellows only in the qualities that every thoughtful 
father would most dread to behold in his own child. He may, 
however, like the few, cultivate his mind and lay in a store of 
the literature (we will not say “science”—for military science 
is little more than a name with English officers) of his profes- 
sion; and he may become an ornament to human nature, and 
even by possibility rise to the highest honours to which a soldier 
can aspire. Yet how rarely does this occur! ‘That youth must 
possess no ordinary principles who stands — against the 
temptations to which an army life exposes him—against the 
seductions of frivolity, idleness, and licensed irregularity. 
Though England’s annals, were England’s annals truly written, 
may tell of many such, yet English statesmen have almost uni- 
formly decreed that such men shall not be selected for those re- 
rs employments that will place them conspicuously before 
the public eye, and thus form them into materials for history. 
Such men, indeed, are almost invariably discouraged by their 
immediate superiors, and discountenanced at the Horse Guards ; 
and they are doomed to witness the elevation of men far their 
inferiors in every professional qualification, to almost every post 
to which they themselves aspired. ‘That the gifted officer and 
the protégé of the Horse Guards should meet in the same man is 
so rare an occurrence, that when it does happen it is chronicled 
as the wonder of every newspaper in the empire ! 

The recent affair at Hounslow, and the general order of Field- 
Marshal the Commander-in-Chief, must have shed some little 
light upon ——— manners, practices, and discipline, even 
to those who have had no intercourse whatever with the army. 
It is certainly dressed up in the shape of as neat a little farce 
as Moncrief or Jerrold could have produced under the title of 
a “Court of Inquiry.” We will not dwell upon this further 
than to remark that as these proceedings were taken with a view 
to palliate public censure, they contain everything that can be 
said, to create a favourable impression on the public mind, and 
studiously to conceal whatever may tend to create animadversion 
—in short, ‘to make the best of a bad case.” The whole affair 
had been well considered, and nothing allowed to escape 
which, as far as the comprehension of the “ court” enabled it to 
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foresee, would have the slightest tendency to implicate the sys- 
tem of military intercourse. “Gymnastics and boxing” are 
now forbidden after the mess-dinner. ‘ Wrestling,” and “ pipes, 
cigars, and cheroots” (a new thing in the army, it would seem !), 
are forbidden in the purlieus of the mess-room. The profana- 
tion of the Sabbath by the 4th Dragoons is never alluded to by 
his grace—the circumstance which in the — of a Christian 
public gives additional enormity to that “ dark passage of arms.” 
We cannot, however, in ali seriousness, but regret to see such 
twaddle in the “ general order” emanating fram the Duke, whose 
ability was once so universally acknowledged; nor can we but 
regret to see the man whose laborious life must inevitably have 
produced so much wear and tear in his mental constitution, still 
taking such a responsible part in public affairs in his very dotage. 
‘Those are certainly not his best friends who keep him before the 
public gaze in his decay, instead of counselling his retirement 
into unostentatious privacy and repose—honoured for what he 
once was, removed from the pity of those who lament what he is, 
and free from the contempt with which unfeeling and unreflecting 
political opponents now too justly treat him. ‘Lhe great mistake 
of his life was that of entering into the arena of cotemporary 
political faction; as, apart from this, his career has been one’ 
of unsullied honour in the annals of military history. 

We must be allowed one remark upon a passage in the Duke's 
general order. He designates the use of “pipes, cigars, and che- 
roots” as ‘*practices worthy of youths in colleges and schools, rather 
than of men entrusted with the command of soldiers by the com- 
mission of their sovereign.” It is by no means clear to what 
colleges or schools, or even to what class of them, his grace 
refers. ‘The pipe has for ages been the solace of the poor man, 
soothing his anxieties and softening in some degree the pangs of 
that hunger to which the labourer is so often condemned ; and 
the “ quid” is as essential to the sailor as his grog, his beef, and 
his biscuit. A duty of nearly thirteen hundred per cent. has, 
however, been laid upon this article by our humane Legislature 
—a Legislature, too, which by one of those fictions with which 
we “free-born Englishmen” have been governed, is said to 
be chosen by the suffering people themselves to protect them 
from the rapacity of royalty and ny: The poor man 
is therefore forbidden, by the most effectual means, to indulge 
in this * practice;” and the article is converted into a luxury for 
the prodigal sons of the opulent. Were this duty reduced to 
something like a fair commercial one, “ the pipe, the cigar, and 
the cheroot,” would vanish not only from the vicinity of the mess- 
table, but from colleges and schools of every grade, as being a 
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vulgar habit, “unbecoming the character of officers and gentle- | 


men.” His grace did not, we believe, find smoking a practice 
at Eton in his own boyhood, and if the minister with whom he 
acts will only modify the tariff in respect to tobacco in a suitable 
degree, it will effectually “reform” the army in this respect. It 
does not, however, appear that his grace objects to the absolute 
use of tobacco—only to its use by certain persons under 
certain circumstances. ‘The Duke, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, tacitly approves it; it is a “practice worthy of 
youths in colleges and schools.” We shall hereafter expect to 
see the university-theatre filled with a dense cloud, each 
‘** youth” with a good supply of Bengals, Havannahs, and Ger- 
man tinder; and the proceedings of the august assembly of 
“dons,” diversified by a chorus of coughing, perhaps, too, of 
sounds still less agreeable than universal cachinnation. ‘The 
“penny Cuba” in Oxford will be as much in request as the less 
aristocratic ‘ yard of clay” is at Cambridge. What an incom- 
prehensible thing is gentlemanism ! 

We hear it perpetually alleged that civilians cannot possibly 
become adequate judges of the skill of a military officer, or of 
the ability manifested in a particular manceuvre. It is true that 
in general we judge of a course of operations from their result; 
calling the successful good, and condemning the unsuccessful 
as bad. Were, indeed, strategy and engineering capable of mere 
amateur decision as to their qualities, by men who Vlad been un- 
trained to them, all professional education of the officer would 
be unnecessary ; and the civilian who can judge of the “ disposi- 
tions” for a campaign might himself cnhartehe the conduct of 
it. In this case our strictures would be without force; and it is 
this fact, that a civilian cannot judge without some degree of 
close study upon these topics, that renders it so imperative that 
our officers themselves should be men of close study. Mere 
routine is all they have, however, in the shape of education, and 
we would see in them men of science—especially of sciences 
which have a direct bearing on their profession. We would see 
men of decided mental ability, and of at least respectable general 
acquirements—men whose knowledge is that of principles, not 
mere men of tact and family—men whose knowledge is fortified 
by experience, and whose experience is submitted to the scrutiny 
of a rational mind. Such are the men we would see advanced 
to the command of regiments and of armies. Is this the case at 
present? Do the aliheey themselves agree upon any one gues- 
tion of military tactics, beyond the most elementary and obvious? 
Do they possess any unerring rules, to say nothing of principles, 
that are applicable to cases of more than the most usual occur- 
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rence? Do any two military writers concerning a given battle, 
a given siege, or a given operation of any kind, agree in their 
conclusions? Has not the turn of the most celebrated battles 
been almost universally dependent upon some apparently trivial 
and fortuitous circumstance, which was not and could not have 
been foreseen by either leader in the strife, and for which not 
the least provision had been made in the battle-combinations 
of either—as, for instance, amongst the hundreds that history 
recites, the closing of the gates of Hugomont? Have the pro- 
gressive evolutions of any one campaign, or the arrangements 
of any one battle, been uniformly admitted by military writers 
themselves to be free from serious blunders? ‘The Waterloo 
campaign itself presents more than one such case, both on the 
art of the Duke and of the Emperor ; and yet advantage of these 

lunders was not taken on either side ; as, for a single example, 
the Duke’s rash advance upon Quatre-Bras, leaving the narrow 
defile of Gemappes in his rear; and Napoleon’s extraordinary 
neglect of that most favourable opportunity of flanking, and 
thereby defeating him in limine. In fact, blunders and coun- 
ter-blunders, oversight of weak points and the selection of strong 
ones for attack, in the strategy of hostile generals, have been 
often charged and frequently proved by military writers them- 
selves as respects almost every military operation in history. 
Military authorities are at variancewith ak other as to nearly 
every operation in war! Yet they boastfully impose upon us 
that eternally-recurring phrase, “ the science of war ;” and would 
persuade us that this “science” is the philosophical result of 
certain profound principles that constitute the freemasonry of 
the service, and are inappreciable to all but the favoured few 
who, either by political patronage or pecuniary purchase, have 
attained to a certain rank in the army! 

Such impertinent assumption might provoke a smile, were its 
consequences not pregnant with the worst calamities that can 
befal a nation—the incompetency of the national defence to meet 
a powerful foreign aggression. Since the peace, civilians have 
seen and known something more than formerly of army-men, 
and have come into contact with them under circumstances cal- 
culated to develop their habits, acquirements, tastes, and man- 
ners. ‘This intercourse has not tended to elevate the character 
of the English officer in public estimation. The general con- 
viction is undeniable, that as a class they stand in all that relates 
to intellect and ability much below the average status of the edu- 
cated classes of society; whilst the brusquerie of their bearing 
towards civilians is more characteristic of their reading “an order 
to the men under attention,” than of their addressing English 
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gentlemen, their equals in social position, and vastly their supe- 
riors in knowledge of all that relates to the subject under die. 
cussion. 

One invariable feature of the “ military mind” is, its con- 
temptuous rejection of every improvement in the practice of 
warfare that is proposed by a civilian. Even should a subaltern 
officer himself adventure in the march of improvement, it is 
rarely, indeed, that he can obtain the hearing of his superiors; 
and he must wait till he attains that rank in the army which 
alone can confer upon his invention its true military value. In 
reality it is a close approximation to an act of insubordination 
for him to see a defect where his superiors see none, or to conceive 
an improvement upon that which appears perfect in the eye of 
his commanding officer. As to the civilian, it is sheer imperti- 
nence for him to think he knows anything about rifles, percussion 
caps, the composition of gunpowder, or the structure of a for- 
tress; and if he do not actually “ get kicked for his pains,” he is 
tacitly told to ‘‘consider” himself so. No civilian ever pro- 
poses a second invention to a military committee, or recals the 
first to his memory without feelings of unmitigable indignation. 
It is true enough that military committees, like all other com- 
mittees which are open to general application for the examina- 
tion of inventions, will often be called to decide upon projects 
which are very worthless or very absurd; but it would seem that 
military committees are the solitary ones which never receive a 
single project that is worthy of a trial, or which might entitle its 
inventor to courteous or gentlemanly treatment! Still it sin- 
gularly enough happens that inventions so propounded and so 
rejected, are ultimately forced into army use, from the mere dis- 
grace of military missiles and military weapons being disre- 
putably inferior to those of every sportsman and every amateur ; 
of which the percussion cap, the army rifle, and its belted ball are 
familiar instances—and are all the inventions of civilians, which 
were for years rejected by military committees and military 
officers of high rank. So it will be with other inventions— 
rejected at present with insolent dogmatism and without trial— 
they will be adopted, when a compromise with ee public 
opinion renders it expedient and necessary. e shall, how- 
ever, yet see this farce upon a larger scale, as society progresses 
patna that last fearful struggle which will terminate in uni- 
versal peace. 

The Congreve and the Shrapnell were, we admit, the inven- 
tions of military men; but these inventions were duly and 
deservedly rewarded. We do, however, aver that very few of 
the great military inventions in present use were the inventions 
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of English officers, though many of them are of foreign ones. 
Our military men never take the initiative, but are content to 
follow, far off, in the wake of their European competitors; and 
even now, as regards that important 7 ™ the rifle, we form a 
most degrading contrast to America. ay our soldiers not be 
taught their helplessness on the wild prairies of Oregon! 
Defeat, indeed, seems to be the only kind of teaching which 
they can understand; but we are now getting our lessons 
tolerably fast and well—even from the sturdy savages of New 
Zealand. In fact, whenever any allusion is made to a military 
officer respecting the unscientific character of the English army, 
we get the characteristic and uniform ¢ el Oh, sir, we are a 
practical people—we leave theory and that stuff to the French ; 
but we adopt all their real practical improvements the moment 
we can get hold of them—why trouble ourselves with their science, 
then, since we always get the cream of it?” Now, as inventions 
which are effective for ieaonatien can only become known to us as 
really effective from the heavy losses which we sustain from 
them; and as considerable time must elapse, and considerable 
slaughter of our troops take place, before we can dive into the secret; 
it does appear to our own plain minds to be more advantageous 
to us as a nation that we should substitute the labour of the mind 
at home for the carnage of our troops on the field of battle, in the 
discovery of these means of attack. But no! our authorities 
decide otherwise. Military men do not like to think, it being no 
aa or parcel of the “ Articles of War;” and their sense of 
onour would be incurably wounded at the bare idea of a civilian, 
other than the first minister of the Crown, thinking for them! 
Yet the time is possibly not far off when this impertinent 
buffoonery of military etiquette must cease. ‘The discoveries in 
science made during times of peace will change so many im- 
=a features of practical warfare, as to render our routinists 
ittle better than “a flock of silly sheep” in the sanguinary con- 
test. The transformations of strategy which will flow from the 
use of steam, both by sea and land, who can foresee? Where is 
the imagination that can conceive what ‘infernal machines” 
may start up, like the seed of the dragon’s teeth, even on the 
battle-field itself? Whole fleets may be annihilated by unseen 
means before their guns can range upon the destroying enemy ; 
the proudest fortress may be reduced trom distances which secure 
the besiegers from the loss of a single man; passes, invisibly 
mined, may be exploded from the distance of a dozen miles 
at a chosen instant, destroying in a moment half an army, and 
scattering the other half in irretrievable discomfiture. The ver 
sense of inscrutable dangers concealed beneath their feet will 
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make the men as inevitably cowards as the idea of supernatural | 


interference did their medizval fathers, and paralyze the few 
faculties which their officers may at other times possess ; and 
even the ever daring, ever active, ever fertile Napoleon him- 
self, were he alive to engage in the strife, would hesitate to 
attack a post whose defence was entrusted solely to a Professor 
Wheatstone! The English officer, therefore, must become a 
man of science, or he must seek the aid of the philosophical 
civilian ; or rather, he must resign into such hands the supreme 
command, and content himself with the humbler and more fitting 
= of his military duties—those of drilling and manoeuvring 
ris battle hosts, so as to render them the instruments of higher 
minds than his. War will hereafter become a contest between 
ian contest of invention and intellect; and France 
1as already set the example of officering her armies with men 
of profound science. We blush when we think of the state of 
our own army; and need we say that our apprehensions for the 
result of a war are far from hopeful ? Happy indeed should we 
be, could we find the least ground to believe that our antici- 
pations are visionary; but as all our investigations point in the 
direction of their reality, we would (though, like all persons who 
are in earnest, we be stigmatised as “alarmists”) look the 
danger steadily in the face. Well, what do we see? We see 
France armed to the very teeth, and increasing her armaments 
with unparalleled rapidity and energy—half her population are 
frantic tor an English war, to avenge her former defeats—train- 
ing an army equal to that of the empire, under the Algerian 
pretext—covering all her important posts with fortresses such 
as have never been approached in impregnable strength—and 
forming a navy preposterously disproportioned to the defence of 
her trade and her colonial possessions. We see, again, America, 
headed by a reckless President, intoxicated with the prospect of 
irritating England on the Oregon or any other question which 
should give him a pretext for the “annexation” of the Canadas 
to the republic. On the other side, we see the dark and insi- 
dious barbarian Czar, whose hatred of all liberal principles and 
of the general diffusion of intelligence renders England pecu- 
liarly odious to him, crouching like a wolf to seize the first 
favourable chance for blotting out England, as he has done 
Poland, from the map of Europe. We see, moreover, the Pope, 
his vassal and semi-vassal—Austria and Prussia—and _ his spiri- 
tual serfs in the Peninsula, in Belgium, in Germany, and indeed 
throughout Christendom, gloating with all the animosity of theo- 
logical hate to renew their autos upon the heretic and the infidel 
in Smithfield. We even see Ireland itself, an integral portion 
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of the British empire, in a state of general disaffection, under 
the dictation of one who inspires, till it becomes almost. instinc- 
tive, an unrelenting and interminable hatred of the “Saxon 
race.” And in addition to all this, we see the unexampled fruits 
of our national industry, manufacturing ingenuity, and commer- 
cial enterprise, exposed to the cupidity of the world, and holding 
out the most ravishing poe of plunder that can lure the 
foreign bandit on to “ superhuman heroism ! ” 

With such a view before us, without one single advantage, 
except that of tough English bull-dog courage, on our side, is it 
not imperative that our army and navy should be kept in a state 
of the utmost efficiency, and officered by men whose talents and 
seience would inspire confidence not only in the men under 
them, but in every adult male of the entire population, should 
the protection of his home require the strength of his individual 
arm? Should not family interests and class claims for military 
appointments be set me in favour of the claims of talent and 
energy—even viewing it on the ground of our common interest 
and our common safety? If the aristocratic classes cannot be 
touched by an appeal to their patriotism and to their sense of 
justice, we might be led to suppose they would be accessible to 
a consideration of the deeply-staked interest which they have in 
a secure national protection. As our defensive establishments 
are at present managed, a single day may decide the nation’s 
fate; Hastings may again be the “ battel-felde ” which reduces 
the denizens of England to a serfdom and vassalage not less 
fearful than that which followed the death of Harold; and that 
very aristocracy which itself, by its cupidity, will have mainly 
caused the catastrophe, will, by a retributive vengeance, be 
blotted out from the earth, and their domains divided amongst 
the spoilers, as their own ancestors tore them from the conquered 
Saxon! Such, we say, may be the case; and we have only to 
trust to the resolution and good sense of England’s industrial 
classes to prevent this fearful catastrophe. If the people wii 
their own safety—they are safe. ‘This wit, however, can only 
be effectually exerted in the House of Commons, and in that 
one significant vote from which even the most arbitrary minister 
has no appeal,—the vote upon the estimates. 

Such a crisis as shall decide upon war may occur any day ; 
and even though it should be warded off a few years more, those 
years must be literally few. Our amicable relations with Ame- 
rica may, for aught we know, be already terminated ; with France 
our political friendship depends upon the life of an aged man, 
upon the continuance of which we have no right to reckon for 
many years; and the fealty of Ireland itself may again have to be 
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enforced, as it often has been enforced, by the sword. Let us, 
then, wake from our dreams, banish the stupor into which we 
have fallen, and employ our best energies to render the resources 
of the country available to its defence, instead of allowing them 
to be absorbed in the maintenance of the imaginary dignity of 
our aristocracy and landed gentry! People of England— 


‘¢ Awake! arise! or be for ever fallen!” 


We must not be supposed to question the bravery of English 
officers: indeed we do not. Still we may without offence re- 
mark, that language itself is incapable of being tortured into 
laudations more fulsome than those with which the British hero 
is daily fumed, even to intoxication. However undoubted Eng- 
lish courage may be, “the most is made of it.” It is to courage 
undisciplined by discretion and science that we object. Yet we 
are not of the class that believes in every vain boast which a 
man makes of his own personal bravery; for we happen to have 
seen blanched cheeks end bloodless lips follow some of these 
demonstrations of physical courage, when the braggart has been 
resolutely put upon his trial. The army is no doubt a very 
pleasant place in which a young man of fortune may “sow his 
wild oats” during atime of peace: but possibly, should war arise, 
retirement from the army (“selling out”) will become more 
fashionable than it is just now. Still this would be but partial : 
yet it would give to the man of energy, enterprise, and real 
courage, a somewhat better chance, both of promotion and of 
danger. ‘The forgotten phrase, “ the soldier of fortune,” might 
again be sometimes heard ; for,men there are who seem born to 
fight, and who are tempered by nature for their work—carnage. 
The intoxicating aspirations for distinction, and the career of 
ambition to which it leads, will urge many persons of warm tem- 
perament to the successful accomplishment of the most impro- 
bable undertaking ; and we would see such temperaments com- 
bined with an adequate mental discipline and the professional 
talent that shall turn their powers of daring to the best account. 
We cannot, however, for one moment admit this to be charac- 
teristic of the great majority of English officers, however wroth 
they may be with us for our scepticism. Fven the purchased 
commission is founded on no other pretence than that the officer 
shall be a man of a certain amount of property; and it is noto- 
rious that this furnishes not the least criterion of the pretended 
object : and if it did form such a criterion, of what value is the 
circumstance signified to the British public? Is it not a univer- 
sally admitted principle as regards human exertion, that the 
young man of opulence is thereby, in a great degree, incapacitated 
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for the exertions that lead to professional eminence? The 
highest talents, when combined with wealth, are invariably 
allowed to lie dormant, and a love of “ ignoble ease,” in which 
fortune enables such men to indulge, is the most fatal canker to 
greatness in every walk of life,—but most of all where great 
mental exertion is essential to greatness. The pretended object 
of the criterion of wealth is “to prevent the army from being 
sought as a profession with mercenary views.” It is not often, in- 
deed, that young men who wish to go into the army are particularly 
considerate about the distant future, any more than the present, 
in respect to a judicious use of money. They all know that 
their respective “‘ governors” are bound to provide for them; 
and beyond this, it is very rarely that money enters into their 
consideration,—viz., their “ pay” and their “ allowance.” When, 
however, as sometimes happens, they find they have outrun not 
only their pay and their allowance, bat their credit into the bar- 
gain, they are not less clamorous on the mere mercenary part of 
the question than so many merchants’ clerks would be. They 
eurse ‘these stupid times of peace,” and are most loud in their 
exclamations of delight at the slightest prospect of a war,—no 
matter on what ground or with what people. ‘This exhibition of 
their gallant natures generally terminates with the delightful 
word, “ promotion,” there being involved in this the idea of pay 
—though of course, in their cases, the motive is not a ‘ merce- 
nary” one! Let us, however, look a step backwards, and ask 
what was the “ governor’s” motive? Did not some slight con- 
sideration of a mercenary nature enter into his calculations ? Let 
each answer for himself, and let each say whether, in case of “no 
pay ” being attached to officership, he would have countenanced 
lis son’s heroism in the very outset? Why, too, do we find 
the young English gentleman who is foiled in respect to our 
own army engaging in the quarrels of other nations? Is not 
this indicative of the “mercenary sowd”? Rather than enlight- 
ened and noble patriotism, is it not a deliberate engagement in 
murder for its guilty pay? Whether in the service of the 
Spanish factions on either side, or in the raids of an Italian ban- 
dit, matters little; the principle and the motive are the same. 
Chivalry indeed ! 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York, though a person of 
feeble intellect, had yet shrewdness enough to discover, and 
honour enough to bewail, the mental deficiencies of the British 
officer. So fully was he impressed with the importance of educat- 
ing the officers, that he employed all his energies and influence 
to accomplish the formation of a schoo! in which the duties of 
their profession should be the main objects of study; and a small 
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portion of general information on subjects befitting their station 
in life should be superadded, to ensure their social respectability. 
The constitution and efficiency of the Royal Military College 
is a subject we must reserve for discussion in a future Review ; 
but we may here observe, that this establishment has never been 
popular in the army, and that one in fifty is about the propor- 
tion of British officers that have been educated at Sandhurst. 
Dd 








Art. II.—l. The Foster Brother; a Tale of the War of 
Chiozza. Edited by Leigh Hunt. 1845. 


2. Whitehall. By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 1845. 


[0 judge from the number yearly published, one may presume 

that there is a great demand for historical romances; and 
to judge from the quality of those published, one may suppose 
the readers very good-natured, or very ignorant; or both. We 
believe they are both. 

To write a good historical romance is no easy task; to write 
such as are published (with an exception here and there) is, we 
believe, one of the easiest of all literary tasks. Were it other- 
wise, how could Mr James and Alexandre Dumas pour forth 
their novels with such amazing rapidity? One announces that 
he finished a volume in twelve days; the other has recently 
signed an agreement to limit himself to twenty volumes in the 
year! Were it otherwise, how could the great quantity of 
yearly publications be kept up? Few will be bold enough to 
assert that the great mass of novelists display any remarkable 
talent; yet the great mass of novels are historical; ergo, we 
conclude that the historical novel is one wherein mediocrity is at 
its ease. Must it not be so? In the domestic novel mediocrity 
cannot escape dulness and twaddle; in the art-novel it cannot 
escape rant and maudlin; in the roman intime it degenerates 
into utter drivel; and in the satirical novel it is in the plight of 
one endeavouring to be witty, and sinking into mere pertness 
and personality. For the domestic novel a man needs know- 
ledge of character, power of truthful painting, pathos, and good 
sense. For the art-novel he needs imagination, style, and a 
knowledge of art. For the roman intime he needs a mastery 
over mental analysis, passion, and lyrical feeling. For the 
satirical novel he needs wit, and knowledge of the world. But 
for the historical novel, as it is generally written, he needs no 
style, no imagination, no fancy, no knowledge of the world, no 
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wit, no pathos; he needs only to study Scott, and the historical 
novelists; to “‘cram”’ for the necessary information about costumes, 
antiquated forms of speech, and the leading political events of the 
epoch chosen; and to add thereto the art, so easily learned, of 
complicating a plot with adventures, imprisonments, and escapes. 
As for character, he need give himself no trouble about it: his 
predecessors have already furnished him with types; these he can 
christen anew. Probability he may utterly scorn. If he has 
any reflections to make, he need only give them a sententious 
turn; truth, novelty, or depth, are unimportant. Sprinkle largely 
with love and heroism; keep up the mystery overhanging the 
hero’s birth, till the last chapter; and have a good stage villain, 
scheming and scowling through two volumes and a half, to be 
utterly exposed and defeated at last—and the historical novel is 
complete. 

The writers of this bastard species are of two kinds: the one 
kind has a mere surface-knowledge of history, picked up from 
other novels, and from Hume, or Sismondi. The other has 
“crammed” for the occasion: knows much, but knows it ill: is 
minutely tedious, because he insists on teaching you to-day what 
he himself learned yesterday. He reads chronicles only to quote 
them, and endeavours by notes to supply the want of that mastery 
of the subject, which long familiarity alone can give, and which 
alone enables a man to paint an epoch. This false erudition, 
joined to a false imagination, produces an abortion, to which we 
prefer the flimsiest of novels. 

Yet the public evidently encourages historical romance, even 
such historical romance as is afforded it. We have alread 
hinted two reasons for this; and to them we could add a third, 
viz.: It is thought easier and pleasanter to read history in 
romance, than to read it in those respectable russia-bound octavos, 
* which no gentleman’s library should be without.” Idleness ;— 
a wish to get at knowledge by a royal route; and a pleasant self- 
sophistication, that reading such novels is not “a waste of time,” 


—these are the great encouragers of historical novels. What is 


the consequence? ‘The consequence is, that we have false 
history, and a bad story, palmed upon us for a novel. Now we 
are of those, albeit accustomed to grave studies, who utterly deny 
the fact of a novel being a waste of time: certainly a bad novel 
is; but so is every bad book. Think of the delight a good novel 
will give; think of the emotions it excites, the trains of thought 
it suggests; think also of the influence exercised upon mental 
culture by the perusal of novels. ‘This influence may be good 
or bad, according to the truth or falsehood of the works; but in 
stating the case for novels, we have a right to speak only of the 
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good. The question is not, are bad novels waste of time? No 
one doubts it. We confess, then, to a high relish for novels. 
If we seldom read them, it is because the good are rare. We 
confess to a high opinion of their influence; and so far from 
thinking them a “ waste of time” (which is the frequent assertion 
of some very frivolous people, trying to look profound) we believe 
few works more sai of fulfilling the highest aim of books. 
There is but one indispensable condition: they must be true. 
Of course by truth we do not mean literality ; few tales are so 
false as those “founded upon facts”; the truth we speak of is 
truth of character and feeling. 

It is your bad historical romance, the reading of which is waste 
of time. No-knowledge is better than mis-knowledge ; and the 
scraps of history picked up from a novel are just sufficient to 
mislead the indolent into the idea of their possessing ‘‘ informa- 
tion.” Either history is worth knowing, or it is not: if worth 
knowing, then worth studying in proper sources; if not, then 
surely a great incumbrance to a tale. We suggest this to worthy 
mammas, and tutors, who only allow young people to read histo- 
rical romances, because there some good “information” is to be 
gained. We know a lady who piques herself upon her strictness, 
and who, while refusing to allow her daughter, aged sixteen, to 
read novels, allowed her to read St Simon’s ‘ Mémoires’ —because 
they were historical! ‘This is a good instance of the error we are 
combating ; it is indeed a type. Worthy mammas! Excellent 
tutors! Is there no other sort of “information,” but that of 
“facts”? Are there no things under the sun worth learning, 
besides the erudition of ‘Mangnall’s Questions?’ Is knowledge 
of the human heart not information? Are your children to 
live in the world, to battle with it, and not to know it? Are they 
to mix with men and women, and rather than learn the natures 
of men and women, in the best way they can, to “ cram” up a 
certain amount of “information” of mere externals, of names 
and dates, and those ancient names and dates? ‘This is poor 
wisdom; but akin to the wisdom which devotes the long and 
precious years of youth to the study of that which they will never 
(in nine cases out of ten) need in after-life. 

Let not the reader suppose that we cast any slight upon histo- 
rical romance. Our object has been solely to point attention to 
the fallacy of supposing that bad historical romances—and very 
few good ones are published—can be less a waste of time than 
other romances. ‘The conjunction of two such elements as 
history and fiction may be excellent, provided the history be 
good and the fiction good. But if the history be bad, or super- 
ficial, it is an excrescence. The story, after all, is the main thing; 
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and if history be joined to it, it is only on the privilege of adding 
a new interest to the story. 

When we speak of bad and false history, we mean useless, or 
worse than useless handling of past times, characters, and events. 
Those sticklers for truth, who reproach Scott with having falsified 
history because he wilfully phe sto dates, forget the far greater 
truth which that wonderful writer generally presented. If, for 
his purposes, he disarranged the order of events a little; no 
grave historian ever succeeded better in painting the character of 
the epoch. He committed errors of detail enough to make Mrs 
Markham shudder. He divined important historical truths which 
had escaped the sagacity of all historians. A great authority, 
Augustin Thierry, has pronounced Scott the greatest of all 
historical divinators. All Europe has pronounced him to be 
the greatest of modern romance writers. 

When, therefore, a writer has so familiarized himself with the 
inward spirit and outward form of an epoch, as to be able to paint 
it with accuracy and with ease, he may make that epoch a very 
useful and entertaining scene for his story: and then if his story 
be good, he will have written a good historical romance. Unfor- 
tunately it is only the outward form that most writers study ; 
thinking with this outward form to compose splendid accessories. 
But after all, what are accessories? Very much what splendid 
processions, gorgeous scenery, numerous attendants, and spangled 
dresses are to a tragedy: a panoply of ennui. 

Admitting the utility of history to romance, when history is 
properly understood, there is, we think, still one caution neces- 
sary. Let aman be thoroughly versed in the epoch, and perfectly 
capable of painting it, there is one a he must always avoid: 
the danger of misrepresenting historical personages. In a former 
paper on the historical drama, we attempted to prove the almost 
insuperable difficulty of representing well-known historical per- 
sons, except as subordinate actors in the drama. The dramatist 
is forced to falsify history. ‘The novelist is not quite so badly 
situated, but the danger is considerable. He may sketch portraits; 
but he must be wary how he makes the persons act and speak. 
His safety lies in entrusting the main action of his story to 
imaginary actors, and bringing known persons forward as only 
slightly connected with the plot. Of course, this applies only to 
such persons whose characters are tolerably known to us. If the 
epoch be remote, and the characters dimly perceived, the novelist 
has perfect licence; for such epochs verge upon the domain of 
the fabulous, wherein imagination may roam at will. But this, 
which is an obstacle to the historian, is an assistance to the 
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novelist. Assured that we must be as ignorant as himself, he 
can invent his materials and create his characters. Shakspeare 
was at liberty to create a character for Macbeth, for Hamlet, 
or for Lear. No such licence could be allowed to one who 
treated of Elizabeth, Charles I., Strafford, or Louis XIV. 

The two romances we have before us are good illustrations of 
the above precept. In the ‘Foster Brother’ the epoch is 
remote ; and the remoteness of space adds to that of time. There 
are few readers well enough acquainted with the characters of 
Carrara, Contarini, Carlo Zeno, or Morosini, to be offended at 
any want of historic truth, supposing the author to have failed in 
his delineations. But in ‘ Whitehall’ we have well-known 
characters: Cromwell, Ireton, Charles, Laud, Waller, Milton, 
with a host of minor personages, often more or less familiar to 
the majority of readers. Now to succeed in painting these 
portraits would be no great merit: the originals stand out so 
distinctly, that he must be a poor artist who could fail. But 
failure is disgrace ; and it is therefore a gratuitous offence to the 
reader. 

Another disadvantage in the handling of historical subjects, 
unless the epoch be remote, and little ) Sin :—the author is 
naturally inclined to attribute to his hero a far greater share in 
any important event than can be conceded to him. Either the 
hero is one whose name does not figure in history, and if so, how 
comes it that so important a person escaped having his deeds 
chronicled ? or else he is one whose name does figure in history, 
but figures there in a very subordinate station, and then the 
reader’s judgment is offended. In the ‘ Foster Brother’ a large 
share in the reseue of Venice from the Genoese is given to 
Sebastian and Ranieri. Our ignorance of the period enables us 
to follow the author implicitly, and to believe what he tells us. 
In ‘ Whitehall’ a preposterous share in the events of the revolu- 
tion is given to Ingulph, by whose side Cromwell sinks into 
insignificance. Our knowledge of the period is perpetually con- 
tradicting this; and we are offended at the caprice of an author 
thus implicitly undervaluing one of the greatest names in our 
history. 

But we are to render an account of two recent historical 
romances, not to write an essay on the species; and the foregoing 
remarks will have shown the estimation in which we hold the 
species. These remarks are fully illustrated in the two works 
now lying on our table. 

The ‘ Foster Brother’ is the début in a new character of a 
practised writer, Mr Thornton Hunt; and being a début, his 
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father, Mr Leigh Hunt, has accepted the delicate tesk of ushering 
it into the world. We quite agree with the editor that the work 
needed no such recommendation ; but the practice has been too 
frequent to arouse any objection; and attention has been called 
to too many worthless books by this practice, for us not to accept 
its influence, when the work is really so excellent as the ‘ Foster 
Brother.’ 

There will, perhaps, scarcely be a doubt in any competent 
person’s mind, that with this début a remarkable writer has 
arisen amongst us. We use the epithet advisedly. It is no careless 
haste, neither is it sudden enthusiasm, which leads us to prophesy, 
from the excellence of the ‘ Foster Brother,’ a series of master- 
pieces. And yet we are far from regarding the ‘ Foster 
Brother’ as a masterpiece. It is a début, and has some of the 
faults inherent in any new attempt. It was written during the 
intervals of incessant literary toil; and during constant ill health. 
But in spite of this, there is neither weakness, wordiness, nor 
morbid feeling. It exhibits occasional inexperience of the art de 
conter ; but it is as fresh, as vigorous, and above all, as healthy 
as any book we ever read : a breath fresh as from the Lido turns 
over the pages. So far from exhibiting any of the weariness of 
a jaded brain, it is singularly free from commonplace, either in 
thought, style, or invention. ‘The grounds upon which we base 
our opinion of the author’s capabilities for future successes, are 
the remarkable fertility of invention displayed; the dexterous 
avoidance of the conventional, either in sentiment or in incident; 
the sterling good sense, clear, ample, and direct; the almost 
unrivalled power of painting a picture in words; the knowledge 
of life and character; the graphic narrative power ; and above 
all, that high conception and relish of what is truly heroic in 
human nature, which, while it lends an irresistible charm to the 
story, operates upon the reader in a manner singularly important 
in mental culture. 

These are the qualities that make a writer great; and Mr 
Thornton Hunt has all these qualities. Yet the ‘ Foster 
Brother’ is no masterpiece. It is a book such as but rarely 
issues from the press, and will be read with delight. But there 
is a deficiency of purpose: a want of some one main story, having 
sufficient interest to bear the numerous episodes and digressions, 
to which three volumes condemn a writer. The main part of 
the ‘Foster Brother’ is the struggle between Venice and Genoa. 
The underplots of love and intrigue are skilfully enough con- 
nected with this struggle; but the author has overlooked, as 
it seems to us, an important principle of composition. In every 
work of art, collaterals should either serve to heighten and bring 
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into relief the main idea; or else they should have their light 
thrown on them from that main idea. In a novel, all episode, 
digression, or underplot, should not simply be connected with the 
main plot; they should either serve to develop it, or else borrow 
their interest from their connexion with it. Now in the ‘T*oster 
Brother’ the struggle between Venice and Genoa is not illus- 
trated or developed by the loves of Sebastian and ‘Teresa, of 
Odoardo and Angiolina, and of Alessandro and Rosa; and cer- 
tainly these love stories are not dependent on the struggle for 
their interest. 

What is the consequence? ‘The interest is broken up and 
weakened. Each scene by itself is admirable; the effect of the 
whole is somewhat oveitidiinn. It is this, we believe, which 
made Mr Leigh Hunt, in his preface, declare that he did not like 
so much of the history and polities of Venice as the ‘ I’oster 
Brother’ contains. But the objection, surely, is not to the 
history and politics, as such; especially when meee in so 
masterly a manner; is it not rather to the introduction of them 
in places where they are unwelcome, because interrupting the 
thread of the story? The objection we make to them is this: 
they are not sufficiently part and parcel of the story: they are 
rather linked on to the story, than bound up with it. 

Let us also note, as a fault in the débutant, the prominent 
mistake in construction. He excites our interest by a scene of 
passion, or by some graphic incident, and at the height of curiosity 
breaks off with a new chapter and new matter. This is a com- 
mon trick with novelists, and a poor one. The chances are that 
the impatient reader skips the impertinent chapter, to hurry on 
and find the conclusion he is wanting. Now it will readily be 
admitted that any device which encourages the very great pro- 
pensity of novel readers to skip, must be a sorry device. Perhaps, 
after all, the parent error of the work is the overcrowding of the 
canvas. 

As a bit of historical painting, it appears to us masterly. We 
speak from no intimate knowledge of the epoch, and do not, 
therefore, profess to decide upon the accuracy of the picture. 
We never saw Venice, and yet can answer for the truth of 
Canaletto; and just like a picture of Canaletto is the * Foster 
Brother.’ The Italian character, with its lofty enthusiasm, 
mobility of feeling, and ready cunning, is well and clearly drawn. 
We will quote an example, which is at the same time a specimen 
of the author’s narrative power. It is a description of Edward, 
the Englishman, conducting a galley to Tenedos :— 

‘*In short time all was disposed. The few bowmen leaned or 
reclined about the deck ; the rowers stood to their posts on either 
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side, lost in the gloom, and seeming but parts of the vessel. Edward 
fell back, leaving the command to Luigi, who, wrapping himself 
tightly in his cloak, to keep out the wind that raked the deck, 
issued in his loud bell-like voice the orders to man the oars. A few 
seconds more, and the galley shot from the quay, swiftly driven 
along the canal of St Mark. They made directly for the port of 
Lido. A messenger had already been sent; and the watchword 
given, they stayed for some time while beams were raised, and 
clanking chains that barred the entrance to the Laguna were lowered. 
The night was so dark that they could barely see a single figure, 
except when, now and then, a solitary torch shed a passing glare 
upon some busy number. Two lights were placed upon the works, 
to show the passage, and the galley went forward; until at length 
it left the lights, and the snatches of voice which broke through the 
wind, and stretched into the outer darkness. 

“¢This north wind,’ said Edward, ‘blows the favour of heaven 
upon our enterprise. Its strength will beat off the Genocse, and 
carry us past them like a spirit.’ 

“* Tt blows lustily, in truth. If I had a choice, I should say that 
I should choose it a trifle less,—just a breath less.’ 

“Not a jot, nota jot. It is less dangerous than one Genoese ; 
for though we might drive him down, we might lame ourselves in 
dving it. I would have up a sail, but the white might be scen.’ 

“A sail! why that is tempting the devil, St Mark help us!—to 
drag us down. However, boy, you are answerable for it all, and I 
will drown with you as cheerfully as any man. As for the seeing 
it, I think this darkness may console the only fear you seem to 
know.’ 

«¢ Ay, as yet, but look there.’ Edward pointed to the east, where 
already the gray dawn had encroached upon the upward sky. 

“Well, but the Genoese are between us and the light. If they 
are abroad, we should have the dark longest.’ 

“¢ True. Forward there! up with the foresail.’ 

“There was a stir in the galley, as if the mariners gathered round 
the mast furthest from the speakers. But no sail was raised. 
Edward shouted again—‘ What stays you, boys? up with it. A 
crumpled dark mass danced up the mast, and gradually spreading 
abroad like a cloud opening itself, it bellied before the wind, the 
white canvas scarcely reflecting the scanty light. Motioning the 
steersman to put the galley a little more before the wind, to ease the 
leeward oars, Edward proceeded to the side of the vessel, to see the 
effect of the sail upon her speed; while the passive Luigi walked to 
the mainmast, and leaned against it to ease his legs and catch a strip 
of shelter from the wind. He had not remained long, cre Edward 
called to him. He joined his friend, and following the direction of 
Edward’s finger, he saw a heavy mass moving along the water, not 
far out of their track. 

“ ¢ Tt is a Genoese,’ he said, in an under tone, 
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‘¢« Zanni,’ cried Edward to the man who was near him, ‘run for- 
ward and tell them to keep the silence of death. Some Genoese are 
near us; but we will fight nothing in this hour, save time and the 
weather.’ 

“The sturdy sailor obeyed; while the friends watched the moving 
mass. It went steadily on its way. ‘They do not see us,’ whispered 
Edward. 

**¢ Whither can they have been ?’ 

“* On a fool’s errand; perhaps to Tre Porti, to see whether they 
could not enter there to take possession of the swamps within.’ 

“¢Venice must thank St Mark for this darkness, which shields 
her messenger. Stay, there is another: perhaps they take us for 
companions ?” 

“* Hardly, on this course; unless they think that Messer Capitano 
is drunk.’ 

“¢ Not an impossible guess. 1 cannot see the first one now, can 
you?’ 

*** Searcely the second. This Zephyr 4 

“**« Boreas, you mean.’ 

“¢ Well, it is Boreas,—carries us along like a dry leaf down a 
forest path.’ 

«That shall be in the sonnet you shall make, Luigi, when we get 
back. We are very like a dried leaf, and I will be your witness. 
There, the place of the second galley can only be guessed at now. 
They are well passed, and my heart beats no more.’ 

«*“ Your heart beat! Why, I should have thought that it could 
beat at nothing if this storm could leave it still.’ 

“¢ Storm, Luigi! Why, you should know storms too well to call 
this one. But my heart must beat when the safety of Venice 
depends upon a ray of dawn, a glance of a stupid sailor’s eye, or 
a turn of the wind.’ 

“¢ You are more Venetian than the Venetians themselves, Messer 
Inglese! And see, the storm has punished yon, for it has blown 
your cap away. Ay, it is gone, Edward: you are as bad as a 
Genoese at catching what was before the wind.’ 

“¢]I am of no country, Luigi; but most a Venetian; for in 
Venice —-’ 

‘** Ay, in Venice!’ chuckled Luigi as he returned to the mast. 

“ For some time the galley pursued its way in silence. Near the 
bow of the vessel was gathered a knot of men, some few rowers 
whose turn had not come, and who spoke in hoarse whispers, partly 
because of the order for silence, partly because they were half 
ashamed of their discourse. 

*«* You talk,’ cried one, ‘as if we had a good and true Venetian 
over us; but this gentleman is a foreigner.’ 

“<¢ Well,’ answered our friend Zanni, ‘has not Venice been well 
and faithfully served by foreigners, and does not Messer Odoardo do 
in all things like a Venetian?’ 
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*“*No; [say no. No Venetian would have come out in such a 
night as this. He would have known too well.’ 

«That is calling the Englishman a bolder man than the Vene- 
tians.’ 

“* Not at all—I say, he would have known better. But it is not 
the one out that I complain of; it is the setting sails in such a 
wind,’ 

“¢ And do we not go the faster.’ 

“¢ Ay—to the bottom,’ cried a third. 

“** And if it were to the bottom, Pippo, is not an Englishman as 
likely to love life as well as any one of us, and will not the English- 
man go with us?’ 

“¢T do not think he can love life at all, by his deeds. I propose 
that we should say we will go back. I said so before, and I think 
you are mad if you do not say it too. Yow say it, Zanni; for you 
know him. You wish to see the Sandraccia again, don’t you ? 
spouse, and the little ones—four or five, you cannot tell which this 
blessed night.’ 

“«That’s true, Pippo. I should not mind going back ; but I am 
ashamed to say we are afraid; especially to yonder Englishman, for 
I do not think he understands what this is, to be afraid.’ 

“* Well, tell it thento Messer Luigi: he is kind, and no one need 
fear him.’ 

“*T shall say you send me.’ 

“¢ Ay, say we send you. We will go with you.’ 

“They walked to where Luigi stood; but there they remained 
silent, their spokesman lacking courage to speak out. Luigi saw 
that they had not approached him for nothing ; and he partly guessed 
their errand. ‘ Well, friends, how goes it with you?’ he asked. 
tag Why, Messer Luigi, replied Zanni, ‘ it has gone better in other 
times, 

“* How so, boys; do we not go on bravely ?’ 

“* Somewhat too bravely. These men want to go back. They do 
not like the wind, sir.’ 

“¢ And still less,’ cried Pippo, ‘ this hoisting of sails to brave the 
punishment of our sins, and break our masts.’ 

“*Eh! Eh!’ cried Luigi, with a good-humoured affectation of 
contempt, ‘ you are forgetting time, friends, and think yourselves 
still little frightened children. 

“¢T told you so,’ exclaimed Zanni, turning to his companions. 

“* Ay,’ said Pippo, pressing forward, ‘ but Messer Luigi does not 
see all the danger. If this wind were against us, you would then 
know how the waves would beat over the prow, and blind us with 
spray.’ 

“Oh! but this is good! why, here is a fellow afraid of what is 
not! Why, man, the wind is not against us. If it were, indeed, I 
might say that you have reason. Besides, see, boys—suppose we 
go back to Venice: then the weather alters, as it always does alter ; 
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and then we set out again directly, but having to go all the way we | 


have already come.’ 

“¢ Why, that is true,’ said Zanni. 

‘*¢True! it is only sailor’s wisdom. Let us wait here for good 
weather. And while we do wait in open sea, you know, my sons, 
we may as well be going on; for it is as safe ten leagues forward as 


it is here.’ 

‘“«« That’s true again.” 

“Yes, cried Pippo; ‘but we need not have a sail to bear us 
down.’ 

“Oh! it is the sail, is it! what would you do with that?’ 

“«¢ Have it down, sir. See how it strains the mast. It is a mercy 
that it has not broken it already.’ 

‘* ¢ But it has not broken it.’ 

“¢ That is true, Pippo.’ 

“«¢ Weill, I know it is. But there is no talking with Messer 
Luigi.’ 

«¢¢ Then,’ said Luigi, ‘ go and tell Messer Inglese there, that you 
want the sail down.’ He pointed to Edward. Unconscious of the 
dispute, the Englishman stood fixed to the position in which Luigi 
had left him, before the poop. 

‘¢ Regardless of the wind, or rather impatient of its entangling his 
cloak, he had thrown the cumbersome garment aside, and remained 
in his tight vest, of which the looser sleeves fluttered and beat as 
though the wind would blow them off. His head was still bare; 
the blast had swept his light hair all forward, and it streamed from 
his forehead like a flame of light blown from atorch. He stood 
firmly, resting more on one leg, and his hand on that hip ; while the 
other hand, the fist clenched, was placed upon the bulwark as if in 


mastery of the fleet ship. His brow was fixed with the intentness} 


of his regard, which looked out into the sea, forward upon the path 
they were pursuing; his face and body moveless. He seemed to 
hold the ship and to urge it onward in his grasp, as though he would 
thurst it into the distance with mere might and will. Luigi held 
his arm out, pointing with his finger to the steadfast commander 
while he scanned the faces of the men. He took them by surprise, 
when he proceeded with a severe voice that had seldom been heard 
from his genial lipsp—‘ Go, my sons, and tell that Englishman, that 
you are Venetians, who are not used to sails, nor to high winds, and 
that you want him to pull down this one sail and take you home. 
Go, and say, even while the wind is now growing less, that still you 
are so afraid, that you dare not go on. Go, and tell him (the English- 
man) not to mistake you for Englishmen ; and in order that you 
may be less ashamed, I will allow you to say that I too am afraid, 
for I am only a Venetian, and that I too will take you home and 
be your captain back ; because I do not think that the Englishman 
would be your captain back. I do not think he would go home 
because he was afraid of the sea. So that, perhaps, if you do not 
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we |) persuade him that I am willing to go back, he might resist, and you 

would have to try to kill him first! and I doubt whether you would 

not be afraid of that too. Go, and tell him, my sons; and I will 
ood @ share your shame, rather than you should die of fear. Why do you 
ons, ep not stir? You do not seem so eager to do it, now you may. I see it! 
das) Iseeit! Youare ashamed to speak soill of Venetians. Shall I go and 
say it for you? Shall I go and say, Messer Inglese, we have not 
Englishmen on board, but only Venetians; and they are all afraid ?” 
He continued, in his usual good-humoured tone— Let me go and 


TUS tell him, boys. I think he would laugh. I think he would not 
believe me. I think he would say, ‘I have been out with Zeno in 
; fiercer winds than these, with none but Venetians; and then the 
ercy 4 ‘ 2s oe : ; 
Venetians laughed and gloried in the wind that went their own way 
—the more the better; these men must be no Venetians.’ Shall 1 
go end play this jest, my sons?’ He made a step as if to go. 
: “ Zanni stopped him. ‘Stay; do not tell him anything. It was 
csset @ only a dream of Pippo here, who mopes because his girl cried till the 
tears took the starch out of his courage.’ 
Pas “You are the liar, Zanni,’ cried the abashed Pippo; ‘it was when 
Lig one talked of your babies and your wife, that you said you should 


come and speak to Messer Luigi.’ 

his “You talked of my wife yourself, Pippo, to make me come.’ 
Fae “*Nay,’ interposed Il Grasso, ‘quarrel not among yourselves 
ained because you had all taken a little of the girls’ fears along with their 
om *® last kisses, lads. You have grown men now. Go to your posts— 
bare j stay, Messer Odoardo comes. Perhaps it is to take down the sail 
~~ without asking.’ 

age “* Edward had turned his head, looking towards the wind, which 
1 the now blew in much less force. Starting from his place, he came for- 
) if in ward, shouting—‘ More sail there—up with the main sail.’ 

a “The men stood still; Zanni looking half abashed—half amused, 
‘ nm and Pippo turning a doubtful half-angry glance at Luigi; who cried, 
u ‘What do you stand for, boys? You have what you asked for, 
7 held Run, run.’ 


“+¢Up with it,’ shouted Edward. 


















ft ° ° ° 
_— ‘¢The men started; renewed courage thrilled in their busy arms ; 
‘on and in a minute, pressed by another swelling sail, the galley cleft 
‘ 5 


‘j i ” 
», thal the roaring foam with added speed. 
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In painting characters Mr Thornton Hunt excels; we con- 
home. f 


fess, however, that a little less painting, and a little more 


ill you} Shakspearian revelation of the “ inner being,” would havecharmed 
nglish-B us more. But that is a gift few novelists possess. Scott wanted 
! bey it. Miss Austen had it, and used it marvellously. The mass of 
afraid, 


novelists content themselves with “ objective” delineations. As 
eating. those of the ‘Foster Brother’ command admiration. 
farco, and Alessandro Morosini, Carlo Zeno, Luigi il Grasso, 
da Recanati, the condottiere, Rosa Bardossi, and Nadale, are 
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handled with the pencil of a Titian. Marco, Rosa, and Nadale | 
are especially well drawn. Marco Morosini is a vivid but painfal | 
exhibition of the mixture of what is great with what is petty— 
the greatness becoming debased, and distorted to base purposes § 
by the conjunction. He has fine qualities, but they turn to evil, 
This is because he is weak, vain, and selfish. ‘There are few 
things in fiction more appallingly true than his closing scenes, 
where, when humbled and disgraced in the senate, the weak, 
selfish man returns to his home, there to triumph in the exercise 
of his parental power. Rosa Bardossi is one of the finest charac- 
ters in modern fiction, and worthy of George Sand. She impresses 
you with a keen sense of her truthfulness, and depth of nature. 
Everything about her bespeaks a soul capable of the loftiest 
enthusiasm, and the completest abnegation of self. Anything 
more simple and touching, and more true to nature, than her 
bearing beside the corpse of Alessandro, it would be difficult to 
conceive. If the whole work were not a protest against the 
conventional sentiment, and the false characters of most modern 
novels, we should select Rosa Bardossi as a striking evidence of the 
author’s originality ; and, as it is, we know of nothing more deci- 
sively guaranteeing the hopes we have formed of his future success. 
The greatness of a novelist must lie in his knowledge of human 
nature, and his power of painting what he knows. The interest 
of a novel must mainly reside in the characters. ‘The majority 
of novels would seem to disprove this; since for one writer who 
can draw character truly, there are five hundred who can com- 
plicate a plot. But whatever the “ cleverest novel of the season” 
may seem to prove, the truth of the matter is, that only such 
novels as represent character have any permanent success. ‘The 
“cleverest novel of the season” may be commanded at all circu- 
lating libraries ; but who ever reads it twice; who asks for it next 
season ? 

We are justified, therefore, in saying that the hand which drew 
Rosa Bardossi will one day draw masterpieces. Mr Leigh 
Hunt has said that “ Truthfulness and passion characterize the 
whole work.” Truthfulness indeed is everywhere stamped upon 
it. Sentiment, character, style, description, all have this exqui- 
site charm and freshness of truth; and the book is thus a faithful 
reflex of its author’s mind; which those who are proud to know 
him, know to be his main characteristic. But unless Mr Leigh 
Hunt understands the word “passion” in some larger, or else 
more restricted sense than usual, we must beg to dissent. There 
is abundance of feeling, and that of a healthy and delicate kind. 
But passion can scarcely be said to be anywhere at the height of 
its “ high argument.” 
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What Mr Leigh Hunt says respecting the couleur locale is 
worth attention, since it strikes at the root of one of the inevitable 
inconveniences of historical romance. The antique colouring 
occasionally given to its phraseology seems too little of a piece 
with the rest of it; the introduction in English words of Italian 
idioms, however confined to colloquial occasions, and true to the 
fact in one respect, defeats its own purpose in another, being not 
the simple presentation of one language, but the confusion of 
two.” This is undeniably true; but how is the historical 
novelist to avoid it? If he wishes to paint the epoch, he must 
introduce some of its details—and, especially with respect to an 
English subject, differences of language serve unobtrusively to 
mark the difference of epoch. If he does not wish to paint the 
epoch, why select it? The same inconvenience attends the 
portrayal of character. Human beings are so considerably 
modified by advancing civilization that only the expression of 
elementary passions, and those in their elementary stages, 
can be safely held to be common to all epochs. ‘Ihe same 
motives variously affect men at various epochs. Consequently 
the same standard of human virtue or vice cannot apply to 
different eras. This principle has been brought forward in a 
luminous manner by Mr Macaulay, to explain the real character 
of Machiavelli’s ‘ Prince,’ a work which has been a perpetual 
puzzle to the crities.* The recognition of this principle will 
serve to show how the novelists and dramatists are forced into 
anachronisms in the exhibition of historical characters. The 
writer must always apply the standard of his age, if he is to gain 
the sympathy of his age. ‘To take an illustration from the 
‘Foster Brother:’ Carlo Zeno, who is in all other respects a 
hero, such as our age would recognize and applaud, is neverthe- 
less made to descend to scheming and treachery to circumvent 
the treachery of his enemies. This is historically true. ‘The 
Italian of that day would never have scrupled to employ such 
means. But it is zesthetically false. The hero of our day ought 
not to employ them ; and we believe Mr Thornton Hunt instine- 
tively felt this, since he makes Zeno offer a lame apology for 
employing them; declaring that, with traitors, treachery is 
justifiable. Here we have a double falsification. First of history: 
the real Zeno would not have deemed any such excuse necessary, 
because he would not have deemed such plotting to be unworthy 
of an honourable man. Secondiy of art: it makes the hero 
mean. The author would have done better to have committed 
an anachronism, and preserved the character of Zeno pure. 


"* See the masterly essay on Machiavelli, in his ‘Historical and Critical 
Essays.’ 
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It is well that writers should distinctly understand the limits 
within which anachronism is allowable. And to understand this 
we must first ask ourselves: what is the novelist’s object? what 
is the truth he desires to exhibit? ‘The answer cannot be dubious. 
‘The truth exhibited must be moral truth; and moral truth varies 
with different eras and different nations: the ideal of one age 
may be the abhorrence of another. If, therefore, a great charac- 
ter is presented to us for our admiration, it must have the great- 
ness which we, in our day, reverence; and for this any amount of 
historical anachronism is admissible. 

If the author wishes to give an accurate historical picture, and 
at the same time wishes to preserve esthetic truth, two courses are 
open to him. ither he may depict the moral peculiarities of the 
epoch in his subordinate characters, while preserving the modern 
nature of his heroes,—and then his heroes will simply be men in 
advance of their age; or he may exhibit the moral peculiarities 
of the epoch in his heroes, and by showing how these men par- 
took of the failings and errors of their age, draw a valuable lesson 
from the exhibition; and then we shall have a picture of moral 
greatness somewhat modified by the element in which it moved. 
It does not much matter which course is pursued, so that it be 
undeviatingly pursued; any attempt at compromise is fatal. | 
Seott chose the former; and to one not gifted with great powers 
of mental analysis, it is the better, because the safer course. 

We may sum up our opinion of the ‘ Foster Brother’ by say- 
ing, that it has impressed us with a very strong sense of the 
author’s abilities, and a confidence that, with a little practice and 
reflection, joined to a fortunate subject, he will produce a master- 
piece. It has all the materials of a fine novel ; but want of a fine 
subject, and inexperience in the treatment, prevents its exercising 
over the reader that spell which a fine novel produces. 

To extract specimens is not easy ; we have, however, already 
given one, and may now offer a second, of very different charac- 
ter. To enable the reader to understand it, we may inform him 
that Nadale, a low Venetian wretch, has ‘Teresa confined in his 
house, the situation of which has vainly been endeavoured to be 
extorted from him. He is a prisoner, wounded, and delirious :— 


“ Long time it seemed to those that watched ; while the sick man 
often turned sharply round, as though suddenly stung with what he 
lay upon. He groaned and muttered in his sleep, and then threw 
his arms apart, and sighed as though he were weary of the night. 
He raised himself up in the bed, and looked around, fixing his eyes 
on a jug that stood near him. Ranieri knew his wish, and starting 
up with noiseless alacrity, brought the water to the bed. Nadale 
looked into the jug, and then at Ranieri, with a malignant and sus- 
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picious glance. ‘None but a fool,’ he muttered, ‘would poison a 
dead man. It would be wasting the drug.’ He took a draught, and 
lying down again, closed his eyes. Not long after he rose again, and 
again Ranieritended him. ‘The water has got warm,’ said Nadale, 
‘may be with standing near this fire that is in me.’ ‘You shall 
have some colder,’ answered the youth; and leaving the room, he 
brought fresh water. The man drank again. ‘ Aye, that is cold 
now. When you are hot, you learn to think this coldness sweeter 
than the best wine ; and this is no summer heat.’ He lay down: the 
draught seemed to have composed him, for he moved about less. 
Some real sleep seized him. Edward approached the bed, to see 
how matters went on, and tolearn Ranieri’s intent ; but the youth still 
motioned him to be silent, and to draw back. Resting his elbow 
upon the bed, Ranieri whispered in a soft voice, just above the man’s 
ear, ‘ Nadale, would you escape?’ Nadale opened his eyes, and 
fixed them upon the other. Then, with his little laugh, he whis- 
pered one distinct ‘ No,’ and closed his eyes again. Ranieri held 
up his hand lest Edward should move, and then he said again, 
‘ Nadale, would you escape?’ The sick man started up. ‘ No,’ he 
cried angrily, ‘get you gone. What is it you pester me for? Do 
you think that I am losing my wits, to be fooled by a boy, when 
Carlo Zeno, and Sebastiano Morosini, so strong as he is, have been 
driven with defeat from my bed? Hold your tongue, boy, and give me 
the water.” Ranieri reached him what he wanted, as tenderly as a 
son serving a father; and the dying man again composed himself to 
sleep. ‘ Nadale,’ repeated Ranieri, ‘would youescape?’ He did 
not move. He lay still, as if he chose not to hear. ‘ Nadale, would 
you escape?’ was uttered again and yet again. The man really 
slept; he dreamed, and talked in his dream, and counted the ducats 
that Alessandro had paid him. ‘ Two for killing Rosa, and two for 
taking the news to Alessandro. No more of that business,’ cried he, 
laughing ; ‘ Messer Alessandro has gone before me.’ He rose up in 
his bed ; his face was now redder ; his eyes wandered, _—s so fast 
from side to side, that a fantastic mirth seemed to light up his haggard 
and distorted features. Ranieri again held up his hand, and Edward 
drew closer into the shade. With a pleasant face, Ranieri busied 
himself to collect the man’s clothes. He handed him his hose, and 
then his doublet; the sick man ever and anon talking and chuck- 
ling ; then throwing the things aside, and sitting still, while Ranieri 
stood by and folded his arms. At length the work of dressing, 
never so strangely carried on, was fairly finished. Nadale stood 
upon his legs, and balanced himself. They held him up bravely ; 
and turning to his attendant, he laughed merrily at the jest. Ranieri 
laughed too, and placed his finger on his lip, to make Nadale under- 
stand that he should be quiet, lest they should hear him. ‘ Aye, 
aye,’ answered the delirious ruftian; ‘ you can trick me, and I can 
trick them; so that the trick can go round. Well, every man has 
his day. Messer Sebastiano Morosini had his; I have had mine; 
Vor. XLV. No. I. FE 
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and now your turn is come, young as you are. Do you remember 
when we fought for a knife, and how that maiden hugged you? 
Well, | have oa fast. And whatif you are tricking me out of her, 
Messer Giovinott?’ He walked feebly towards the door. Ranieri’s 
heart beat so that it might be heard in the stillness, as he supported 
the staggering man. Nadale stopped: he stood firm and strong 
upon his legs ; he looked his companion full in the face; then, sud- 
denly and spitefully, he bit his thumb at him, and breaking out into 
a loud laugh, scrambled back to his bed, and threw himself upon it. 
* * * Qnce more Nadale arose. He was more silent now, and 
he leaned often on his new friend’s shoulder, as he adjusted his 
clothes. ‘ See you here,’ said Ranieri with a whisper, drawing forth 
his purse, well filled by Zeno’s generous bounty, ‘ this is what my 
master has left me, for we will not escape empty handed.’ Nadale 
took the purse, and weighed it with an absent air in his hand. ‘Is 
it gold ?’ he asked. ‘ Of the best,’ answered Ranieri. ‘Two ducats,’ 
muttered Nadale, ‘for killing a woman, and two ducats for telling 
her lover of it. That is not much. But you, stripling, make 
a better trade; and yet you have no more wit, truly, than to pay a 
man for escaping!’ Starting, he added, with a fierce cunning— 
‘And for what else?’ He threw the purse upon the ground. 
Ranieri picked it up, and put it back into his hand. The man took 
it mechanically ; and when Ranieri moved to take it back from him 
again, he clutched it with a perverse anger. ‘ Put it in your pocket, 
good man, or you may chance to lose it; for your hands totter. 
bat I will have half; for it shall not be all yours.’ ‘ Half!—half? 
—be itso. We can talk about that outside; for you are master 
here, you know ;’ and he moved towards the door again. He walked 
steadier now, and Ranieri sought to give him no more help than he 
needed. He laid his hand upon the lock, but could not turn it well. 
‘Hush! hush!’ cried the youth; ‘what a noise you make. Leave 
it tome, who am at home here.’ The door stood open, and the fresh 
air pouring into the room seemed to revive the feeble prisoner. 
‘ Aye, that is cooler,’ he cried; ‘but I must have another drink of 
water before we go.’ It was in his hands almost as soon as asked 
for. Ranieri set down the jug silently by the door, and they went 
forth. They crossed the wall. Edward had already set the outer 
door open, and they issued forth into the cold night. They 
walked on. Presently Nadale stopped, and said fiercely to his 
companion,—*‘ Well, now I have escaped, will that suffice you? I 
am not to be watched home. Do you think, stripling, that I have 
lost my wits? Stand you back here.’ ‘ Farewell, then,’ answered 
Ranieri ; ‘ but how shall I get half of the gold?” ‘ Why, you shall 
fetch it to-morrow.’ ‘ But how, if I know not where you live?’ 
Nadale laughed, and wringing Ranieri’s hand, cried,—‘ Farewell; 
and he tottered onwards. Ranieri watched him as he went, letting 
him get as far in advance as he could keep him in sight, and then he 
walked forward too. He had not gone a great way before his two 
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friends joined him, creeping close to the houses. But the wandering 
dreamer cast little regard backwards; and as he went his pace grew 
faster ; so they were fain to draw nearer, lest they should lose sight of 
him. And so he staggered on; now jostling against the walls of some 
narrow calle, now balancing upon the edge of a canal. The luck 
that waits on drunkards and madmen seemed to keep his footing 
safe, and still he staggered onward. ‘ His pace holds out well,’ said 
Edward. ‘To my seeming,’ answered Ranieri, ‘ it grows fainter. 
He could scarcely stand when he was dressing, and I fear that, with 
that heated running, he will scarcely last out. Look how he stum- 
bles!’ And as he spoke the man did stumble, but recovered himself. 
He stumbled again and again, and then he vanished, flat upon the 
ground. With quickened pace the friends drew near him. He was 
motionless. Ranieri turned him upon his back, and placed his hand 
upon his heart. One moment he held it there, and there was a faint 
beat. ‘ There is some life left,’ he whispered, ‘if we could but 
rouse it. Sebastian, run back, and fetch me some wine.’ ‘ Wine!’ 
exclaimed Edward; ‘it will kill the man.’ ‘ Aye, it will kill him, 
but the fuel will make the flame flare up at first: and we want but 
a little more of his life to serve our turn.’ Without further question, 
Sebastian flew to do his bidding. ‘ Kneel you here behind him,’ said 
Ranieri, ‘ and let him rest against you, while I stand to speak to 
him if he rouse.’ But the wretch’s head dropped back as if in death 
upon Edward’s shoulder, and he spoke not a word while he waited. 
‘ This is frightful,’ whispered Ranieri, ¢ for if he die, who shall say 
where this hidden murderer was wont to lurk; and yet in his den 
is there all that Venice holds most precious to some of us.’ Edward 
did not answer ; he felt the weight heavier, and truly feared that the 
man was dying. ‘There was a sound of footsteps in the dark, quick 
and quicker, and Sebastian came to them. ‘ Ses you brought a 
cup too?’ asked Ranieri. ‘ It is here,’ answered Sebastian. ‘ Well 
thought of; fill it full.’ He held it to the sick man’s lips, and in- 
stinct. still prevailing, the lips sucked up the draught. So deftly did 
the youth tilt the cup, that not a drop was spilled. The glassy eyes 
unclosed, the faint gleams of a clouded moon flashing coldiy upon 
them. ‘ Why, how is this?’ said Ranieri, presently; ‘ You need 
something stronger than water now.’ Again the full cup was held 
to the fevered lips. ‘ That is hot and cold too,’ said Nadale. ‘ But 
it makes you stronger. Can you stand now?’ and he helped the 
man to rise, motioning his two friends to draw back unseen. ‘ I 
might have slept there,’ said Nadale, laughing, ‘ if you had let me 
lie.’ ¢ And yet you would not let me follow you! Will you drink 
some more of this strength, and you shall pay it me back when we 
get home?’ The man drank again; and Ranieri could tell, from the 
fierce tottering of his hands, how the fever had grown upon him. 
After he had gulped down the draught, he panted and coughed for 
breath. The flame had, indeed, begun to flare; but his legs, if 
wilder in their movement, were stronger now, and again he stag- 
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gered onward. He oa ra ‘It was not our bargain, giovinotto 
mio, that you should go home with me. You know each man has his 
home, and yours lies behind there.’ * And so it does; but can you 
stand alone?’ ‘ Aye, bravely.’ ‘ Farewell, then; and if you fall 
I will be by to help you.” ‘Why, then you must follow me,’ said 
Nadale, with a bewildered langh, ‘ Why, then I will follow you, 


if you need it; but now I shall leave you.’ And he drew back, 7 
suffering his companion to stagger onward alone. And so he went, 
down this street and that lane, till they found they were reaching a § 


poorer quarter of the city. Once or twice the pursuers feared that 
footsteps would cross the drunken man’s path; but they turned 
aside, and still he went forward, like one that made no doubt of his 
way. Onward, onward, more and more closely followed, as he grew 
more regardless and headlong in his course, until his pace abated. 
He had drawn nigh to his lodging, and now took the more leisurely 
step of a man who feels he has arrived at home. He stopped, and 
placing his hand upon a door he looked back, to see whether he was 
still unwatched, as he hoped. It was too late; the wretch’s game 
of hiding was up; and running forward, closely followed by his 
friends, Ranieri helped the tottering hand of the dying man to open 
the door. Nadale turned fiercely to them as they pressed upon him. 
‘ Keep back !’ he cried, seizing Edward with desperate violence, 
Short was the struggle. Clutching the miserable wretch by both 
arms, Edward forced them together, and shaking the spent ruffian, 
he threw him upon his back into the open house. A short hoarse 
cry burst from Nadale as he fell,—there was a stifled sound of 
choking in the dark, and his limbs struggled—it ceased. The 
silence was as intense as the blackness of the night within the 
house.” 


One more extract, and we have done. It shall be a specimen 
of the author’s style of painting, taken from the opening chap- 
ter :— 

“ The sea breeze blew chill into the wide dark hall of the palace 
Alberti, one of the oldest in Venice. Two torches, whose weary 
holders shifted them from hand to hand, threw a heavy glare on the 
walls in one corner, but left the rest of the hall in gloom scarcely 
broken. The glow fell full on the faces of the two men, whose big 
beards and swarthy skin belied their trim vests and well-fitting hose, 
and bespoke them rather soldiers of some roving band than the 
lackeys their dress betokened. Behind them stood a row of other 
men of a similar stamp, mingled with boatmen; who also looked as 
if they would have been freer in the loose vest of their craft, with 
arms and legs bare to the elbows and knees, than in the liveries they 
now wore. A little removed from the light of the torches, and 
nearer to the door in the centre of the hall, opposite to the one that 
opened upon the canal before the house, sauntered three more ser- 
vants of less equivocal exterior. Their tongues were still, which 
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would alone have told that they awaited some doubtful adventure— 
some fees to be won or lost. A hoarse murmur mingled with the 
glow of the torches stifled the gossip and jesting of the careless 
band in the corner. Suddenly it ceased, and the sound of many 
fect was heard on the other side of the great doors: they were flung 
open, and a blaze of light poured forth, blinding the lackeys as they 
fell into a posture of vigilant and resigned attendance, and starting 
the pillars and copings of the hall into vivid relief. After a few men 
and boys, bearing flambeaux and candles, came a party of gentlemen 
in easy, laughing chat, but keeping somewhat on either side, as who 
should make clear the way for their betters. Vests of silk or velvet 
flaming with gold and budding with slashes to show the white or gay 
lining underneath; hose of colours chosen at the fancy of the 
wearer, and fitting the leg from the hip to the shoe, or cased in the 
upper part with looser trunks; small caps of various makes and 
colours, with or without a falling fold or hood, and jewels in the 
fastenings of the dresses, shone all rich and glowing under the 
strong light. Then came some three or four more gentlemen, 
whereof one or two wore the red berret and robe of the senate. 
Behind them walked a man whose aspect, though little to be 
admired, at once arrested attention. He was of unusual height ; 
his face was pale, solemn, and austere; his aquiline features, sharp 
and peaked, were wrinkled with an expression of peevish pride; his 
eyes, of a full gray, were glassy and unmeaning, the red lids giving 
them a look of weakness, yet the short black eyelashes imparted 
something like a noble fierceness to his fixed gaze forward. His 
small head was covered by the red cap of the senator, not unlike 
the lid of a flat round box, with a fold of velvet hanging rather 
behind and on one side; beneath it scarcely showed the griz- 
zled hair retreating from the forehead, cut close to conceal its 
ragged scantiness; and, for the same reason, his thin straggling 
beard was clipped as close as might be. His uplifted face drew out 
to its full length a slender, sinewy neck, which tapered from shoul- 
ders so broad and lean, that profane oo compared him to a cross 
dressed in the old clothes of a gentleman. And, in truth, his red 
cloak, grown brown with age and careless wear, black vest, and shirt 
searce shown, looked as though they had learned to cling to his 
form from Jong use. Beneath his vest’s skirt strode two legs, whose 
length seemed to enfceble them; and his gray hose flowed in slender 
wrinkles to flat spreading feet, that clapped on the ground as ho 
walked. Yet was there vigour and muscle in that tall frame, doubly 
strengthened by pride, which scorned the earth he trod; a pride 
which the most illustrious Marco Morosini drew through a long line 
of noble and ducal ancestors, from the origin of Venice. By his 
side, and rather in front of him, walked a man not less remarkable ; 
abeing built on the same plan, but with all the details filled out 
differently. The high head of Alessandro Padovano was thickly 
clothed in black why bale, shorn like his lord’s : his capacious fore- 
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head stood abroad, and frowned defiance at the whole world. His 
manly features, mocked, with a strange resemblance, the other’s 
sharp face: his dark gray eyes glowed with lawless fires under a 
stern, cold stare: his solid beard, cut short, displayed a neck like a 


By 
= 


Dorie column; and his Herculean trunk rested on hips so compact, | 


and limbs of such gigantic proportions, that it was marvellous to see | 


how active lightness combined with ponderous strength. As he 
stalked, stride for stride, with his double, he looked like a walking 


portrait of what the other ought to have been. The Morosinicalled § 
Alessandro his foster-brother, but all Venice called him a brother of 7 


another sort; saying, that Marco’s sickly mother was neglected, 
even in the honeymoon, for the lusty peasant girl of the main-land, 
who suckled Marco with his half brother ; and nature herself stamped 
the scandal with truth.” 


‘Wuitena.w’ has three great wants: want of purpose, want 
of style, and want of truth. Nevertheless, judged by the usual 
standard, it is a very clever book, and will be popular. ‘There 
is nothing great about it in any way, except, perhaps, the 
talent for complicated intrigue, and rapidity of incident. ‘There 
is nothing original in it; on the other hand, there is nothing 
sickly nor affected. It is not deep; but it is not distorted. In 
creation of character, the author is neither better nor worse than 
the majority of his rivals. His historical persons are all failures. 
His ideal persons smack of the stage and circulating library. An 
exception should be made in favour of Ramona, a young Mexican, 
married to an astrologer; the handling of which, however, is not 
equal to the conception. It was a felicitous idea, but one which 
only a creative artist could successfully have executed. And as 
she is, Ramona remains by far the most attractive creature in the 
work. But if the author of ‘ Whitehall’ is not a man of original 
genius, there can be no question as to his talent for the produc- 
tion of an exciting, graphic. complicated imbroglio ; and this, we 


believe, is a talent more prized by many readers than all the | 


creative power in the world. Above all, the author seems to be 
tolerably aware of his deficiencies. He knows what he can do, 
and does it; what he cannot do, he generally avoids. That he 
cannot moralize is proved by the singular inaccuracy of the few 
aphorisms into which he has been seduced—e. g., “ Fine natures, 
like diamonds, are apt to take the hues of the objects surrounding 
them,” which is true only of common natures; if a fine nature be 
characterized by one thing more than another, it is surely by its 
superiority to surrounding circumstances. Again—‘ Most men 
remember their childhood with regret, simply because they can 
remember little in it, so placidly and waveless of the winds of 
passion or guilt glide past the waters of time.” ‘This might be 
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a reason for remembering dreamless slumbers with regret; it is 
certainly no reason for regretting childhood, which is remembered 
not because it was a blank, but because it was crowded with sen- 
sation and event—because then the world was new, and every 
trifle was important. Men remember it with regret, because it is 
associated in their minds with a keen sense of existence, conse- 
quently of enjoyment; not because it passed away placidly. 
‘These two aphorisms, culled from the space of five pages, both 
exhibiting a want of acquaintance with the elements of human 
nature, are sufficient to show how little qualified the author is for 
didactic writing. Fortunately, he is sparing of sermons. 
Many who write no better, have less reserve. Let us, therefore, 
acknowledge, as no small merit, that he is sparing of wordiness. 

In an author who is not dramatic, but melodramatic, and who, 
generally speaking, avoids that which he cannot cope with, we 
must express our surprise at finding the temerity exhibited 
in the introduction of such characters as Milton, Waller, Crom- 
well, and Laud. A consummate artist might have succeeded ; 
the author of * Whitehall’ has not even the merit of having given 
a partial resemblance to his portraits. Indeed we are at a loss to 
imagine why he selected these persons. In future, if he consult 
his own interests, he will abstain from such attempts. 

We need give no extracts from ‘ Whitehall,’ because extracts 
can give no idea of a novel the excellence of which consists in the 
suspense created by a complicated story. We are perhaps unfair 
judges of such a novel, because we do not highly prize the species ; 
but if we compare it with such historical novels as are successful, 
and may calculate on certain known canons of criticism current 
amongst novel readers, we may venture to prophesy that in the 
author of ‘ Whitehall,’ the circulating libraries will find a popular 
novelist. ‘This is enough for his publisher ; is it enough for him ? 
Can he be so satisfied? Has he no higher aim? If he has, we 
would beg him to pause; to study more deeply the secrets of his 
art; to relinquish researches into the fashions of ‘doublets and 
hose,’ and to study with a more patient glance the curious com- 
plexities of human nature. He has readiness and talents far 
above the average. If he is yet young, he may turn those talents 
to some higher account. 


G. H. L. 











Arr. I1L.—1. A Bill (as amended by the Committee, and on 
re-commitment) for Regulating the Profession of Physic and 
Surgery. 

2. Second Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
Condition of Large Towns and Populous Districts. 2 vols. 
8vo ; or 2 parts, folio. 

3. A Bill for the Improvement of the Sewerage and Drainage of 
Towns and Populous Districts, and for making Provision for 
an ample Supply of Water, and for otherwise promoting the 
Health and Convenience of the Inhabitants. 


4. An Act for the Regulation and Care of Lunatics. 4th Aug., 
1845. 


5. Taschenbiich der Civil-Medicinal-Politzei fur Artze, &c. Von 
Dr J. F. Niemann, Konigl: Preussichen Regierungs und 
Medicinal Rath zu Merseburg. 8vo. Leipzic, 1828. Pp. 900. 


(Manual of Civil Medical Police for Physicians, Surgeons, and 
Public Medical Officers. By Dr J. ¥. Niemann, Member of 
the Royal Prussian Council of Health at Merseburg, a 
Knight of the Iron Cross, &c.) 


6. A Discourse on the Sanatory Condition of the Labouring 
Population of New York, with Suggestions for its Improve- 
ment. 8vo, pp. 58. New York, 1845. 


7. Uber die Nachtheile des Jetzigen Stellung des Artzlichen 
Standes fiir Staat, Kranke, und Artze, und die Mittel, &c. 
Von Dr Carl Simeons, &c. Maintz, 1844. 8vo, pp. 172. 

(On the Disadvantages of the Present State of the Medical Pro- 
Session, as regards Society, the Sick, and Medical Practi- 
tioners, and the Means of Removing them. By Dr Simeons, 
Court Councillor of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, and Officer 
of Health at Worms.) 


T the close of the last session of Parliament, Sir James Gra- 
ham, in reply to that part of Lord John Russell’s speech 
which referred to the postponement of medical legislation to another 
session, observed, “I see behind the noble lord, the honourable 
member for Kendal (Mr Warburton), and the honourable mem- 
ber for Lambeth (Mr Hawes), and they will say that it is not 
possible to undertake a task of more desperate difficulty than to 
legislate on this particular subject.’”’ ‘The newspapers report 
that “ hear, hear,” confirmed the remark of the Home Secretary. 
This observation, coming from an experienced statesman, and 
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a member of the Cabinet, ought not to be lightly considered. 
From what do the ‘ desperate” difficulties arise, which mar the 
persevering attempts of a Minister of State to legislate for the 
medical profession? With a large parliamentary majority, and 
with an intellectual, educated, oe eminently practical profession, 
as the subject of his measures, how does it happen that the 
requisite legislation is so difficult? The questions are so im- 
portant, not less to society than to the practitioner, that several 
pages may be well appropriated to their elucidation. 

The active existence of the profession in the body politic is 
but mapanmeey of recent date. We doubt if history can afford 
an instance parallel to that which may now be seen in the United 
Kingdom. In ancient nations the political influence of medical 
science was ranged on the side of religion or superstition; the 
physician was merged in the priest. In more modern times the 
same arrangement was in operation so recently as the end of the 
middle ages. Now medical science is cultivated exclusively as 
an industrial pursuit by a large number of persons. 

The returns of the last census (1841) afford us the following 
statistics of the medical profession in Great Britain; for those of 
Ireland we are indebted to a friend in Dublin :— 























England. Wales.|Scotland. Ireland. —— a. nited | 
| | Isles. Singdom. | 
| Physicians .........000006| 1,063 | 30 364 300 | 19 1,776 
| Surgeons and Apo- - . toe | | 
| thecaries......2.¢ | 14102 | 526 | 2,237 | 2,100 | 141 19,106 | 
| Medical Students ......! 1,320 76 248 | 500 | 8 | 2,152 | 
| ! } ' H 

ee 16,485 | 632 | 2,849 | 2,900 | 168 | 23,034 | 








As those who were students in Great Britain in 1841 (under 
twenty years of age) are now nearly all qualified practitioners, 
we may fairly estimate the profession of the United Kingdom at 
twenty-three thousand !—twenty-three thousand philosophers by 
profession, of that school whose proper study is man, and there- 
fore knowing human nature, under all its varied aspects, as no 
other body of men can know it. The object of Sir James Graham’s 
bill is the regulation of this profession of 23,000 educated men. 
Concurrently with the rise of such a numerous and necessarily 
influential body, there has been a re-action of the medical sci- 
ences on society. Scarcely a branch of knowledge exists, if we 
except pure physics, to which the medical profession has not been 
a parent and protector. Botany; chemistry with its subdivisions, 
galvanism, and electricity; and natural history, in all its branches, 
have had physicians as their earliest and most constant culti- 
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vators. All these, without exception, have arisen directly from 
the profession. It is true, the steam-engine and its appliances, 
the electric telegraph and its marvels, modern chemistry with 
its triumphs, and natural philosophy in its vast development, 
are no longer under the paternal tutelage of the medical pro- 
fession. But these sciences have only asserted their independence, 
as colonies that have grown into nations. Lven yet the mother 
country of them all (to carry out the comparison) exercises no 
trifling influence upon their growth, and contributes to their 
development by a continual immigration of men educated in 
the profession and for the profession. 

The science of public hygiene is still, however, under the pro- 
tection of the medical practitioner; although it has, as yet, no 
recognised existence in the schools, and forms no part of the cur- 
riculum of study. Its intimate connexion with practical medi- 
cine has perhaps contributed, in some degree, to this anomaly, 
by limiting its applications and narrowing its sphere of research. 
The practitioner, confined to his daily practice, has applied it 
almost exclusively to the individual man, and scarcely consi- 
dered those higher relations which the medical art, in all its 
branches, bears to society. In short, the political economy of 
medicine has been almost altogether overlooked; its fundamental 
principles have never been discussed or developed, and the 
physician and the legislator have been alike unacquainted with 
them. Like the kindred sciences, hygiéne participates in the 
progress of the age; and thus when questions of medical police 
are brought forward in the legislature, all appears inextricable 
confusion, and a statesman, like the Home Secretary, is ready 
to despair of efficient measures being adopted or carried out. 

The above remarks have been made, that the magnitude and 
importance of the subject of medico-political economy may duly 
impress the mind, and that the fatal mistake may be prevented 
of looking upon it as a trifling subject, or as a mere quarrel or 
dispute amongst the “ doctors.” It is because this narrow view 
has been taken of the whole question that so many difficulties 
have arisen. ‘The layman can scarcely even conceive the gigantic 
dimensions of the relations of the profession to society, and 
would look upon the expounder of them with incredulous asto- 
nishment. It is neither our intentien nor our wish to detail 
them minutely; but it is necessary that some reference should 
be made to the different branches of medical police, that those 
which the Government have adopted for legislation may come 
more distinctly into view. 

The principal divisions of medical police are—l. Medical 
economy, or government; 2. Medical education; 3. Forensic 
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medicine; 4. Eleemosynary medicine ; 5. Medical (or more pro- 
perly, health) police. Of these, the three last are altogether 
dependent upon the previous, and medical education could 
hardly be said to exist without some sort of medical organiza- 
tion. ‘The organization, or external economy of the profession, 
is consequently the most important division, and merits pre- 
ference ; we will therefore inquire into the existing organization 
of the profession. Although so large, numerous, and influential 
a body, there is practically no form of government. The col- 
leges have either no power to enforce their bye-laws, or, having 
the power, have not enforced them. The only authority is a 
public opinion of a heterogeneous mass of individuals, with a 
community of interests and pursuits, it is true, but with no com- 
mon bond of union to give effect to the decisions of the majority. 
Its will, indeed, can never be expressed, for it has no organ of 
voice. ‘The colleges are corporate monopolies, and represent 
private interests; the journals are ranged on the side of party. 
Under these circumstances, Sir James Graham has undertaken 
his ** desperate difficulty” of organizing the profession. ‘The 
first requisite to successful legislation is a clear perception of the 
end and the means,—of the objects to be attained, and of the 
mode by which those objects may be attained. What, then, are 
the objects to be attained by an organization of the medical pro- 
fession, and by what method ought that organization to be accom- 
plished, to fulfil the intent of its institution ? 

The objects are twofold. First, the statesman, having in view 
the good of society, will organize the profession so that the 
greatest good to society shall result. Secondly, the individual 
practitioner, seeking his own interests and contentment, will aim 
at those objects which will at once advance his interests and 
minister to his enjoyments. ‘The former are political, the letter 
are municipal objects. A scheme of organization, to be perfect, 
must attain both. 

A philosophical history of the profession would present many 
points of interest to the political economist, if drawn out with 
special reference to the action of the legislature, and the prac- 
tice of self-organization in developing the institutions of the 
profession. ‘The existing colleges were originally that which, in 
spirit and practice, re | are now; namely, civic guilds. A com- 
munity ot paps and interests led to union. The study and 
practice of the medical arts developed within them a body of 
teachers, and they thus became educational establishments. ‘The 
attention of the statesman was soon drawn to these. As the col- 
leges lost their catholic character with the growth of the profes- 
sion, medical societies were called into existence by motives 
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identical with those from which the guilds originated, and from 
these in the provinces educational institutions have also arisen. 
We know of no readily accessible information as to the early 
history of these societies. Many probably existed which have 
never been chronicled. The ‘ Medical Essays and Observa- 
tions,’ by a Society in Edinburgh, first began to be published in 
1733. The first volume of ‘ Medical Observations and Inqui- 
ries,’ by a Society of Physicians in London, appeared in 1763. 
In 1774, a medical society was established at Colchester, and 
others were founded, from time to time, in the larger provincial 
towns. ‘Lhe latest development of the medical society system is 
exhibited in the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, 
comprising nearly 2,000 members. 

These societies were, and are, the results of attempts, on the 
part of the profession, to organize itself. The objects for which 
they were established are the objects which are sought to be 
attained by medical reformers, and the mode of their constitution 
is, without doubt, the mode that would be preferred in a legisla- 
tive organization, because it is the mode adopted voluntarily by 
the profession itself. It will be useful, then, to institute a com- 
parison between the principles on which these societies are 
established, and the objects of their establishment, on the one 
hand, and the principle and aims of the proposed medical legisla- 
tion on the other. 

The first object of the existing medical societies and associa- 
tions is the oral interchange of ideas on subjects of daily interest 
to the profession. ‘The society’s suite of apartments is the medi- 
cal man’s "Change. A new fact, or new idea, or new method of 
treatment, is there heard and discussed. A scarcely secondary 
object is the advancement of the material interests, as distin- 
guished from the technical ; disputes between members, on points 
of etiquette, are there arranged ; tariffs of fees are often agreed 
upon; expensive instruments purchased for common use; books 
and journals provided; funds subscribed for the widows and 
orphans of medical men, or for the relief of practitioners visited 
hy misfortune; and schools planned for the education of their 
children. ‘The attacks of public bodies on the independence or 
honour of the profession are also discussed, and medico-political 
questions agitated. No single society or association professes 
to attain all, or even the greater part of these objects. Some 
are established exclusively for the relief of widows and orphans; 
some for the discussion of scientific or practical questions; some 
to maintain the dignity of the profession by a uniform scale of 
fees, or for protection against interlopers and grinding public 
bodies. It is sufficient for our purpose that practitioners do 
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form permanent associations for these and similar objects (which 
we will distinguish as municipal objects), and that a legislative 
plan of organization cannot be expected to be successful if they 
be unconsidered. 

A striking characteristic of the voluntary organization effected 
by the profession is this, that it is essentially local. ‘The muni- 
cipal principle of aggregation pervades the whole. ‘The objects 
of the organization could not indeed be otherwise attained, be- 
cause they are themselves of local origin. A medical benevolent 
society administers relief to its own distressed members. ‘The 
benefit derived from the sale of books, the use of the library, the 
instruments, or the apartments, &c., are only by courtesy and 
under great restrictions extended to non-residents. A legislative 
plan of medical organization must then (to be successful) be tho- 
roughly sa yrs i with this principle of local aggregation. 
It has shaped out the form of development which the profession 
has assumed ; it has already given some consistence and force to 
these local institutions; and any plan which does violence to it 
may be reasonably expected to fail. 

We will now examine the proposed plans of medical organiza- 
tion. We will not refer to Sir James Graham’s measure, that 
being, we believe, abandoned; but take up those propounded by 
the consistent veteran of medical reform, Does Mr Wakley’s 
plan render attainable the objects which the present voluntary 
organization of the profession has been instituted to obtain? The 
following are the heads of Mr Wakley’s notice of motion :— 

The registration of every person who, at the time of the 
passing of the act, shall be legally practising, or entitled 
to practise, as a — a surgeon, or an apothecary, 
in some part of her Majesty’s dominions. 

An equality of rights and privileges for registered medical 
practitioners throughout the kingdom. 

Representative systems of government in the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

The election, by those colleges, of a National Medical 
Council, having for its president a Principal Secretary 
of State. 

The introduction of comprehensive systems of education in 
the Schools of Medicine and Pharmacy. 

The appointment of Courts of Examiners by the Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. 

The admission of the examiners into the hospitals and other 
public institutions, for the purpose of enabling them to 
test the knowledge of the candidates for diplomas in 
medicine and surgery, at the bedsides of the sick. 
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The repeal of those sections of the charter that was granted 
to the College of Surgeons of England in 1843, which 
displaced the members of that College from the profes- 
sional rank they had previously enjoyed. 

The right of every registered practitioner in medicine and 
surgery to recover reasonable charges for medical and 
surgical advice and attendance, without other licence 
than the registry. 

The examination and registration of chemists and druggists, 
in England and Scotland, by the Royal Pharmaceutical 


Society of Great Britain; and in Ireland, by the § 


Society of Apothecaries of Dublin. 

The more effectual protection of the public against the dan- 
gerous owen of unqualified medical practitioners 
and unlicensed chemists and druggists, by making the 
offences of such persons questions for the summary 
jurisdiction of magistrates. 

The prohibition of the sale, by retail, of certain poisons, 
except by licensed chemists and druggists. 

The separation of the practice of physic and surgery from 
the sale of drugs and medicines. 

Let us suppose that Mr Wakley’s plan of organization is 
adopted by Parliament to its fullest extent (we leave out of con- 
sideration the conjoined system of medical police); that the 
whole of the profession is united into one corporate body; that 
the president, council, and officers are elected by a universal 
suffrage, and that votes by proxy from provincial practitioners 
are received ;—let us suppose further that the Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons coalesce with each other and with the 
examiners of Apothecaries’ Hall, and that they and the united 
profession have a common hall and a common purse; the coun- 
cil, presidents, and vice-presidents are elected, and hold their 
meetings with due debate and circumstance, and everything is 
done with utopian perfection:—in what way will the provincial 

ractitioner be benefited? Will the municipal objects we have 
idee detailed be attained? Assuredly not. ‘The voluntary 
organization will to him be just as necessary as ever. The 
council of the colleges would be simply a convention from 
which practically all but the metropolitan practitioner would be 
estranged ; for as it would offer no municipal advantages to the 
provincial practitioner, and attain none of the municipal objects 
for which he is seeking, a tax for its support would be felt to be 
a practical injustice. It is manifest that the metropolitan insti- 
tutions should be duplicate ; the one belonging to the metropolis, 
as a medical borough, and analogous to similar provincial institu- 
tions; the other belonging to the united profession, and the seat 
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of the medical parliament or convocation. There need not, it is 
true, be a Guildhall and a Westminster Hall; but the represen- 
tative bodies meeting in the metropolis should be as distinct as 
the City Corporation and the Houses of Parliament. ‘The form 
of crystallization which the medical profession should have is, in 
fact, already shadowed forth in the Provincial Medical Associa- 
tion; and if Mr Wakley would assist in obtaining a charter of 
incorporation for that body, similar to that of corporate towns, 
but which would provide for the government of the metropolitan 
societies, and the branch associations, as so many medical munici- 
palities, or boroughs, he would then have a sound and the only 
true basis on which to erect a national institution like that which 
he contemplates. ‘The union of these boroughs would constitute 
the medical commonwealth. Sir James Graham intended ori- 
ginally that his Council of Health and Medical Education should 
be a quasi-elective council. Further consideration has no doubt 
shown to him that its constitution was rather a ludicrous parody 
of the representative system. Scotland, with 2,427 physicians 
and surgeons, returned as many representatives to the council as 
England, with 16,485. Glasgow was thought of more importance 
than Bristol or Birmingham; and Oxford and Cambridge, with 
their little corps of a few score doctors, were considered of more 
pith than the 17,000 of workers. In endeavouring to evade the 
Seylla of “ desperate difficulties” thrown in his way by the 
English corporations in consequence of this manifest inequality, 
by giving the nomination of members of the council to the 
Crown, Sir James fell into a Charybdis of ‘ desperate diffi- 
culties” prepared for him by the popular party, to whom this 
step was obnoxious as an abandonment of even the semblance of 
government by representation of the profession in the governing 
body. ‘Testing Sir James Graham’s measures by our touchstone, 
we find that he has fallen into the general error, and confounded 
medical organization with medical education. But the two are 
much more distinct than the national universities and the bishops 
and clergy of England. ‘This grand mistake has arisen in con- 
sequence of taking the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of 
London as a form or model by which to work. These colleges 
have a two-fold character. Firstly, they are medico-municipal 
institutions, and consequently Joca/ institutions, as their title 
declares, and as the old fellows of the colleges still strenuously 
assert. ‘These latter, indeed, never considered them more than 
convenient medical clubs, and cannot sufficiently express their 
surprise and disgust at the late irruptions on their closeness and 
privacy. But secondly, these colleges are examining boards, 
through which every member of the profession must enter; and 
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these boards are constituted by the proprietors of medical schools, 
or, in other words, by hospital physicians and medical professors, 
This scholastic and therefore mercantile character has made its 
way into all the colleges with more or less distinctness, and has 
given rise to the Dutch auction of diplomas which has formed one 
of the greatest blots on the character of the college authorities, 
It is manifest however as the day, that among the municipal 
objects sought by the popular party, is the power to control the 
examining boards, so that in supplying a cheap, they shall not 
supply a spurious article, and deluge the profession with unedu- 
cated half-bred men. ‘They seek this power rather than the 
power to constitute themselves into examining boards. A medi- 
cal school or a board of examiners is so far from being a necessary 
appendage to a medico-municipal institution, that both ought 
most strenuously to be kept distinct, responsible alike to the 
profession and the law. 

Another defect in Sir James Graham’s plan of organization is 
that it is directly opposed to the action of the organizing prin- 
ciple now in operation. While Sir James Graham endeavours to 
keep up the distinctions of pure physician, pure surgeon, and 
general practitioner in his collegiate institutions, that principle 
continually sets them aside in the voluntary municipal institu- 
tions. The slightest glance at those which have been constituted 
for general objects shows this. Let the constitution of the Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, or any other society in the metro- 
polis be examined, or that of the Provincial Medical Association, 
or any other in the provinces, and it will be seen that the per/ect 
equality of the different grades is a fundamental requisite of their 
existence. If the law of specialization were acted upon, they all, 
without exception, would fall to pieces. ‘This fault is the source 
of the most “ desperate” of Sir James Graham’s difficulties. 
The reason adduced for maintaining these distinctions is, that it 
maintains an aristocracy in the profession, necessary to it, as well 
as to other professions. It may be asked whether the physicians 
be now really the aristocracy, and whether the wants of so large 
a metropolis as London have not called into existence a class of 
physicians altogether distinct from that from which they have 
sprung. Formerly the physician was the consulting surgeon, the 
accoucheur, and not unfrequently the operating surgeon of the 
day. He was also the anatomist and physiologist. Now the 
London physician is rather a literary specialist than the erudite 
comprehensive philosopher of a past age. ‘To internal diseases, 
as they are quaintly termed, the sphere of his practice is 
limited. If the physician have degenerated into a_ special 
practitioner, he is only fairly entitled to the honours which de- 
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volve on that class. If we are wrong, and he be a physician of 
the old school, let him take his position and maintain it. But, in 
fact, the aristocracy of the profession must be founded in talent 
and experience. ‘here can “ no aristocracy of education. ‘The 
means of a gentleman’s education are much more available than 
formerly ; the results of a university training on the mind and 
character may now be effectually obtained without a university 
residence. ‘lhere are, consequently, general practitioners who 
are fully equal in professional and literary attainments to any 
physician. ‘This class, indeed, would be much more numerous, 
were it not that the higher fees and the prestige connected with 
the rank of physician not unfrequently induce the accomplished 
general practitioner to assume the doctorate. Hence it happens 
that so large a proportion of the now practising physicians bos 
been general practitioners. It is worthy of notice that the Legis- 
lature and the Government have affirmed this equality of the classes 
in the profession. ‘There is now no distinction of physician and 
surgeon in the army. In the Act for the Regulation of Lunatics 
the medical ** Masters in Lunacy” may be either physicians or 
surgeons; the medical ‘ Visitors” may be physicians, surgeons, 
or apothecaries; so also may be the resident medical attendants, 
and so also may be the medical practitioners signing the certificate 
required by the act. In the Act for the Regulation of the Pro- 
fession of Physic and Surgery, any one of the three classes may 
act as the medical attendants of public institutions. ‘These are 
important indications of the current of public opinion, and ought 
not to be overlooked. 

The true aristocracy of the profession (for an aristocracy there 
must and will be) ought to consist of those who hold offices in the 
professional municipalities, or who have worked their way to 
wealth and eminence. Such is the aristocracy of the clergy, 
the bishops, deans, archdeacons, &c. ; such the aristocracy of the 
bar, the judges, chancellors, and other law officers of the Crown. 
There are no distinctions of education at the bar or in the church. 

Tue RecGisrration OF ALL MEpicat Practitioners is pro- 
nounced by all parties to be a necessary measure. It is of so 
great importance that it is to be regretted an act was not passed 
for this purpose only. Although its necessity is so thoroughly 
appreciated, there may be some difference of opinion as to the 
mode of its accomplishment. ‘This has not been stated, but prac- 
tically it is of importance. Bringing it to the test of our municipal 
principle, the registration should be local, and conducted in dis- 
iricts in the same manner as the registration of parliamentary 
voters, and a circuit should be made by a revising registrar. 
Much inconvenience, both to the profession and the public, would 
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thus be avoided. A registry with 200 names would be referred F. 


to by the public; a registry with 20,000 would be virtually in- 
accessible. 

Proposep Measures or Merpicat Potice.—We have ob- 
served that the object of the statesman in the organization of the 
medical profession should be the greatest good to society. 
The system hitherto adopted by which medical science may be 
made most useful to the public has had no reference to any plan 
of organization. It cannot but be desired that the profession itself 
should be placed under some internal control. The medical 
practitioner is almost an irresponsible agent. ‘There is no dis- 
cipline within the profession; ‘every man doeth that which is 
right in his own eyes.” ‘The only provisions for the necessary 
control are the 33rd and 24th clauses of the Physic and Surgery 
Bill. The latter provides that practitioners guilty of fraud or 
felony shall be struck off the register, and lose their right to prac- 


tice : the former, that every registered practitioner who shall take | 


or use any name or title belonging to any class to which le does 
not belong, shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanour, and punished 
on conviction by fine or imprisonment, or both, as the court shall 
award. We may here remark that there is no penalty if a person 
practise as one of a class to which he does not belong. We need 
not enter into medical deontology or ethics; our readers are suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the internal condition of the profession 


to know that there are offences against society which the law J 


cannot reach, which are neither felonies nor frauds, but which 
ought to be restrained or punished as crimes. Is it no crime if a 
surgeon performs a capital operation, reckless alike of the life and 
suffering of his patient, that he may make a noise in the world ? 
It is a species of murder. Is it no crime to undertake the duties 
of medical charity, and wilfully neglect those duties to the detri- 
ment and destruction of the health and lives of the poor? It is 
worse than robbery. Yet the law accounts neither to be a fraud 
or a felony, and there is no tribunal before which such a criminal 
can be summoned. Just as there is an inner ecclesiastical disci- 
pline among the clergy of every sect, so ought there to be an 
active discipline amongst practitioners of every grade. 

The theory of the British constitution presumes a representative 
of each class in the legislative body. In the Lords we have a 
whole bench of bishops, a large portion of barristers as law-lords, 
and a number of military and naval officers. In the Commons 
scarcely a dissenting sect is without its representative ; barristers, 
naval and military officers, merchants, and manufacturers abound. 
Consequently, if questions are mooted in Parliament involving the 
interests of these classes, Parliament has competent advisers. It 
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is by the merest political accident that there is one medical prac- 
titioner there to represent the knowledge and interests of so large 
and influential a profession. From the circumstance that once 
in their lives they have studied medicine, Mr Warburton and Mr 
Hume are constituted parliamentary oracles in medical affairs. 
Two seats in Parliament are now at the disposal of Ministers, in 
consequence of the disfranchisement of Sudbury, and we cannot 
but think they would do eternal honour to themselves, and essen- 
tial good to thecountry, if the return of at least these two members 
was entrusted to the medical profession of the United Kingdom. 

Heattu Potice.—We have from time to time noticed the 
authorized inquiries made by various parties into the sanatory 
condition of the people, especially of large towns. These inquiries 
were commenced by the late Ministry through the agency of the 
Poor-law Commissioners, and have been further prosecuted by the 
present Ministry by means of a special commission.’ The reports 
which have resulted from these inquiries constitute the largest 
mass of facts connected with public hygiéne that has ever been 
accumulated under any cireumstances. ‘The report of Mr Chad- 
wick, and the first report of the commissioners, have been long 
before the public. The second report (of which an octavo edition 
is also published) contains the recommendations of the commission, 
and special reports from the commissioners. Mr Slaney reports 
on the state of Birmingham and other large towns in the midland 
counties; Sir Henry dela Beche on Bristol, Bath, and other 
large towns; Dr Lyon Playfair on the state of large towns in 
Lancashire; Dr D. B. Reid on that of the northern coal-mine 
district; Mr J. R. Martin on Nottingham, Coventry, Leicester, 
Derby, Norwich, and Portsmouth; and Mr Smith, of Deanstone, 
on York, Hull, Leeds, and other towns of Yorkshire. There is 
also an elaborate and interesting report oa the medical topography 
and sanatory statistics of Exeter, by Dr Shapter. ‘These reports 
have each their characteristic merit. Mr Martin and Mr Slaney, as 
political economists, look mainly at the moral (or rather immoral) 
results of a low physical condition of the people. Sir Henry de 
la Beche notes specially the geological relations of the towns he 
visited, without, however, overlooking other portions of the inquiry. 
Dr Lyon Playfair’s report is distinguished by its comprehensive- 
ness and general excellence ; but there is no reference to geology. 
Dr B. Reid is strong on ventilation, his views of which are illus- 
trated by no fewer than twenty-one coloured plates, comprising 
ninety-one figures. Houses, mines, schools, churches, factories, 
houses of refuge, steam-baths, are all reviewed by this celebrated 
pneumatician, and the various means and modes of ventilation 
suitable to all circumstances are illustrated. Mr Smith, the drain 
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reformer, sets forth the defects of the present, and the value of an F 


improved system of drainage, especially with reference to the use 
of sewerage water as a manure. 

The recommendations of the commission founded upon the 
vast mass of data collected by them are thirty in number, and refer 
principally to the legislative measures necessary for the better 
sewerage, drainage, cleansing, waterage, ventilation, and protection 
from fire of large towns. ‘The twenty-ninth recommendation is 
as follows :— 

‘‘ The most eminent medical witnesses concur in declaring that 
it is by the careful observation of the causes of disease and mortality, 
operating upon large classes of the community, that the mode and 
extent of their operation may be ascertained, and the power of 
diminishing and preventing them be acquired. For this purpose the 
appointment of an officer, whose duty it would be to direct his 
undivided attention to such cases, would in our opinion be a public 
benefit, more especially to the poorer classes, and might be advan- 
tageously employed in making investigations into matters affecting 
the sanatory condition of the district under his charge. We there- 
fore recommend that the local administrative body have power to 
appoint, subject to the approval of the Crown, a medical officer 
properly qualified to inspect and report periodically upon the sana- 
tory condition of the town or district, to ascertain the true causes of 
disease and death, more especially of epidemics, increasing the rates 
of mortality, and the circumstances which originate and maintain 
such diseases, and injuriously affect the public health of such town 
or populous district.” 


The Sewerage, Drainage, &c. of ‘Towns Bill is founded upon 
these recommendations. In this bill we find the following im- 
portant clauses, the effect of which, should they be made compul- 
sory, will be to lay the foundation of a system of health police. 
We quote the entire clauses :— 


‘‘And whereas the health of the population, especially of the 
poorer classes, is frequently injured by the prevalence of epidemical 
and other disorders, and the virulence and extent of such disorders 
are frequently due and owing to the existence of local causes which 
are capable of removal, but which have hitherto frequently escaped 
detection from the want of some experienced person to examine into 
and report upon them, it is expedient that power should be given to 
appoint a duly qualified medical practitioner for that purpose; Be 
it therefore enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said commis- 
sioners to appoint, subject to the —- of one of her Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, a legally qualified medical practi- 
tioner, of skill and experience, to inspect and report periodically on 
the sanatory condition of any town or district, to ascertain the 
existence of diseases, more especially epidemics, increasing the rates 
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of mortality,‘and to point out the existence of any nuisances or other 
local causes which are likely to originate and maintain such diseases 
and injuriously affect the health of the inhabitants of such town or 
district, and to take cognizance of the fact of the existence of any 
contagious disease, and to point out the most efficacious modes for 
checking or preventing the spread of such diseases, and also to point 
out the most efficient means for the ventilation of churches, chapels, 
schools, registered lodging-houses, and other public edifices within 
the said town or district, and to perform any other duties of a like 
nature which may be required of him; and such person shall be 
called the Medical Officer of Health for the town or district for 
which he shall be appointed ; and it shall be lawful for the said 
commissioners to pay to such officer such salary as shall be approved 
of by one of her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 

“And be it enacted, that whenever it shall be lawful for any 
coroner to summon medical witnesses and to direct the performance 
of a post-mortem examination, under the provisions of an act passed 
in the session of Parliament held in the sixth and seventh year of 
the reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled, 
‘An Act to provide for the Attendance and Remuneration of Medi- 
cal Witnesses at Coroner’s Inquests,’ it shall be lawful for such 
coroner to issue his order for the attendance of the medical officer 
of health for the town or district within which any such inquest 
shall be held, and to direct the performance by such medical officer 
of a post-mortem examination, with or without analysis of the con- 
tents of the stomach or intestines, without fee or reward; and any 
provisions contained in the said act for imposing any penalty on 
any medical practitioner for any disobedience of any order of such 
coroner shall be taken to extend and apply to such officer of 
health. 

‘«¢ And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said commis- 
sioners, and they are hereby required from time to time to make 
bye-laws as they shall think fit, for all or any of the purposes 
following ; (that is to say) For preventing nuisances and annoyances 
in any streets, or near thereto, and effecting cleanliness therein: For 
making regulations for registering and inspection of slaughter-houses 
and knackers’ yards, and for keeping the same in a cleanly and 
proper state, and for removing filth therefrom at least once in every 
twenty-four hours, and for requiring that they shall be provided 
with a sufficient supply of water: For regulating the manner of 
keeping swine, and preventing the keeping thereof within any 
dwelling-house, and for describing the limits in such town or district 
within which it shall be lawful to keep the same: For the punish- 
ment of persons selling unwholesome meat, and for seizing and con- 
demning the same: For regulating the duties of scavengers, and for 
regulating the management of public privies: For making regula- 
tions for the registering of lodging-houses, and for maintaining 
cleanliness therein, and keeping them in a wholesome condition : 
For laying down rules for cleansing filthy and unwholesome dwell- 
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ings: And to ascertain and fix what pecuniary penalties shall be 
incurred by persons breaking such laws: Provided always, that no 
such last-mentioned penalty shall exceed, for any one offence, the 
sum of five pounds, and in case of a continuing nuisance the sum of 
ten shillings for every day during which such nuisance shall be 
continued unremedied.” 

Reeuration or Hosprtats ror tHE Insane.—By Lord 
Ashley’s act provision is made for a more strict and regular 
supervision of lunatic asylums. The principal points in this act 
bearing on medical police are,—first, the appointment by the 
quarter sessions of Visitors of Asylums, namely, three or more 
justices, and one physician, surgeon, or apothecary, to act in each 
borough or county. The infliction of a fine of ten pounds on any 
medical visitor, who shall sign a certificate for the admission of a 
patient into a lunatics’ hospital, or shall professionally attend a 
patient so placed except officially. No house to be kept for the 
reception of two or more lunatics without licence. Medical prac- 
titioners signing a certificate of insanity to specify the facts upon 
which his opinion is founded. The form of the patient’s disorder 
to be entered in a “ Book of Admissions.” Houses having 100 

atients to have a resident medical attendant, and houses having 
ess to be visited daily by a medical practitioner. A “ Medical 
Case-book” and registry to be kept in every lunatic hospital 
according to a form prescribed by the commissioners. Powers 
are given to visitors to visit hospitals by night or by day; to dis- 
charge patients, &c. ; to visit ms prisons, and workhouses, where 
one or more insane persons may be, and inquire into their treat- 
ment, &c, 

This act is of great importance ; not simply for the extensive 
powers granted (which are without precedent), but as an important 
precedent for the establishment of a strict supervision of all insti- 
tutions for the sick. It is manifest that the same system may be 
applied, mutatis mutandis, to all medical charities, and to the 
system of medical relief by parochial medical officers. 

Tue ReeistRation oF THE Causes or DEatH.—An impor- 
tant advance in medical police has lately been made by the 
Registrar-General, in the steps he has taken to secure an entry in 
the public registers of the cause of death, by the medical practi- 
tioner last in attendance on the deceased. We hope the plan 
may be successful. It is certain, however, that there are several 
practical difficulties in the way of correct returns. There is no 
remuneration for the additional trouble entailed on the practitioner ; 
an omission not likely to obviate any carelessness or reluctance on 
his part. This we think a serious defect in the plan of the 
Registrar-General, and one which he will do well to rectify 
as speedily as possible. 
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Dr Griscom’s Puan or A Heatru Po.ice For New York.— 
At present New York is under the supervision of eighteen persons 
termed health-wardens. ‘These are laymen of inferior rank and 
education. Being one of the poorest offices in the gift of the 
Common Council, the post of health-warden has rarely been 
sought for or filled by any other than the most ignorant and in- 
competent amongst the office-seekers. Frauds and collusions are 
practised by these officers solely to increase their paltry salaries ; 
and when an epidemic breaks out they fear to enter a house where 
the disorder is said to exist; thus rather increasing than allaying 
any excitement. Dr Griscom laid his views through the mayor 
before a committee of the persons who have the appointment of 
these men ; his paper was returned with the observation that they 
did not “ profess to be judges of the subject.” A city inspector 
is appointed, who stands in the relation of chief of the health- 
wardens ; a layman also fills this office. On his appointment a 
memorial was presented to the council, signed by a very large 
number of medical practitioners, which set forth in a clear light 
the true nature of the office, and the necessity of a medical educa- 
tion in its incumbent. The especial committee appointed to con- 
sider this memorial insisted in reply on the propriety of their 
appointment, and maintained that not only was a medical or 
literary education unnecessary, but that without it the city in- 
spector was “likely to prove equally, if not more capable and 
efficient!” A line of conduct not very dissimilar may be expected 
from the English town councils; political partisanship, and not 
fitness, will determine the appointments, unless means ‘4 taken to 
submit candidates to examination. Dr Griscom argues (and we 
cordially join with him) that it is the duty of the appointing powers 
to fill the offices having the control and direction of sanatory 
matters with men of the largest experience and most cultivated 
capacity in medical science; having regard to the important con- 
sideration, that a man may be a good prescribing physician without 
the kind of knowledge or the taste requisite for the due discharge 
of public duties of this character. It is very manifest that none 
should be permitted to practice as hygienic physician without 
examination as to his fitness, unless he have already given such 
practical proof of his knowledge and fitness as shall be satisfactory 
toa government board. Dr Griscom proposes that the city be 
divided into twelve districts, that the twelve dispensary physicians 
shall be the inspectors of those districts, and that a law be passed 
enforcing domiciliary cleanliness and the abatement of nuisances. 
The medical inspectors would also be charged with the duty of 
reporting on the medical and sanatory topography of their. districts, 
as well as with the ordinary duties of health officers. 
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Tue German System or Mepicat Potice.—Before dis- 
cussing further the organization of a system of medical police, it 
will be useful to refer to the example and experience of the 
German states. General hygiéne has been more extensively 
applied to society in Germany than in any other country. It has 
been also applied by a method closely similar to that proposed for 
England; namely, through the instrumentality of government 
employés. In the work of Niemann, a closely printed octavo of 
nine hundred pages, we have a complete exposition of the whole 
subject, both in theory and practice; and although published 
eines years ago, we believe there is no volume to be compared 
with it for fulness and accuracy. ‘The author himself is indeed a 
government medical officer of some rank in the Prussian civil 
service. In this work he first discusses the police of the profession 
itself; and commences with details of the organization of the pro- 
fession and the medical police of Prussia. We shall shortly 
notice this. The whole system consists essentially in a series of 
subordinate bureaus in direct connexion with the Home Secretary, 
or Minister of the Interior, by means of a central medical section ; 
the “ director’’ of the latter being a sort of medical Under-Secre- 
tary of State. This section consists of three physicians (two of 
these must be medico-chirurgical physicians), two apothecaries, 
and two veterinary surgeons. A registrar and a library is attached 
to it; the latter containing, amongst other documents, copies of 
all laws relating to medical police adopted by foreign govern- 
ments. Besides this, there is a scientific Council of Health (medi- 
cinal Behérde) whose duty is to advise the executive. It is 
composed of those practitioners who have attained to professional 
eminence. Subordinate to these are provincial boards and coun- 
cils (Landes Collegien). ‘The director is termed medicinal rath 
in North Germany (Niemann holds this rank); protomedicus in 
Austria. He superintends generally the medical police of his 
province, assisted by the kreis-physici, and visits all the more 
important medical institutions from time to time. ‘The board has 
the general superintendence of the profession, and of all matters 
whatever relating to medical science. The kreis-physici, or 
medical superintendents of districts corresponding to our “ hun- 
dreds,” or counties, are subordinate to the medicinal rath of a 
province. It is their duty to transmit to the latter a quarterly 
report, containing, a. meteorological observations, or at least the 
maxima and minima of the thermometer and barometer; 6. re- 
ports on the state and prospects of the crops, whether in field or 
garden ; c. the epidemic constitution of each quarter, and the 
prevailing epidemics; d. suggestions for improvements in the 
ordinances relating to his duties; e. reports of all prosecutions 
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for offences against medical laws, or for quackery (Pfuscherei). 
A quarterly report on veterinary practice is also required. A 
yearly return of all practitioners, of apothecaries, and of persons 
vaccinated, is also made to the Secretary of State. Niemann 
subjoins forms of registration and returns for medical officers, 
medical practitioners, midwives, and veterinary surgeons, vacci- 
nations, state of apothecaries’ shops, &c., all requiring minute 
details. It is worthy notice that the collection of agricultural 
statistics, a thing absolutely unknown in England, is provided for 
by the same agency. ‘The kreis-physicus must be a surgical 
p Mew hg and have passed an examination in state medicine 
(staatsarzneikunde) and veterinary state medicine. He must 
reside in the centre of his district, and must not be absent a 
night from the latter without acquainting the Landriith, or for 
eight days without leave from the provincial board. Amongst 
his other duties he is to advance the science of medicine, and 
establish a lese-zirkel, or medical book society in his district, 
either alone or conjointly with a neighbouring kreis-physicus. 
In Austria he is required to take a periodical, the ‘‘ Medicinishen 
Jahrbiicher der Oesterreichischen kaiserstaats.” 

The kreis-physicus, in addition to the duties of reporting, as stated 
above, to his superior officer, has to inspect the profession with 
reference to the practice of their art and calling. In particular, he is 
to see that the surgeons of the second class, and the midwives, do 
not overstep their proper line of practice. He must look after 
quacks: it is his duty also to inspect the shops of apothecaries, 
and superintend the medical topography of his district, the 
pauper medical relief, and all public hospitals, baths, schools, 
prisons, &¢c., with reference to their hygienic condition. He 
must attend to sudden accidents, and assist surgically, or pro- 
cure assistance; make post-mortem examinations, and give evi- 
dence at inquests. 

The kreis-physicus, or district physician, has under him a 
kreis-wundartze, or district surgeon. This officer cannot be 
absent a night without the permission of his superior. He 
must supply himself with instruments for performing capital 
operations, as trepanning and amputation. His duties are as 
multifarious as those of his superior, to whom he acts as sur- 

ical assistant. ‘They have both an official seal. A council of 
ealth is attached to each provincial executive, whose duties, like 
those of the central council, are to advise the latter. They are 
also a board of examiners for the province. 

We subjoin examples of forms; the first is the form of regis- 
tration for medical officers, the other forms of return of vaccina- 
tions in a district :— 
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FORM OF REGISTRATION. 





Name and Surname of Medical person 
Residence - « ‘ ‘ 
Age - - ° ° is 
Office - - - 
Religion - - 

Time lived in present Residence 

Salary ° . 

Date of Graduation . 

Place of Graduation - 

Date of Approbation— - 

Board by which approved 

Date of swearing in - - 

Board at which sworn in - 

Moral conduct and fitness for his duties 


Remarks - - ~ - 











FORM OF VACCINATION RETURN. 


NAME OF DISTRICT. 





ON THE VACCINATION LIST FOR THE YEAR. 


Brought forward from last year’s list - 


Newly born - - ° ‘ 
Newly come into the district - - 


Total ° ” - “a 
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FORM OF VACCINATION RETURN— Continued. 





TO BE DEDUCTED FROM THE LIST. 


The still-born 2 s 


| 
| 


Deaths previous to Vaccination 
Removals from the district 


Total - 





Remains to be Vaccinated 
Successfully Vaccinated - 


Vaccinated thrice unsuccessfully 





CARRIED OVER TO NEXT YEAR'S LISTS, 





Unsuccessfully or doubtfully Vaccinated 
Unvaccinated for special reasons - 


| Total - - - 





OF THOSE VACCINATED. 
Vaccinated publicly 


Vaccinated privately 








» The statistics of the profession are returned under the several 
| heads of graduated physicians, not graduated physicians, surgeons 
of the first class, surgeons of the second class, or landwundartze, 
distinguishing the civil from the military; oculists, not sur- 
geons; dentists, exclusively as such; apothecaries, midwives, 
veterinary surgeons. Various particulars are returned under 
each of these heads; for example, the return shows the number 
of physicians who have qualified as operators and as accoucheurs ; 
the number of surgeons who have assistants; the number having 
pupils ; number practising as accoucheurs ; and the number gra- 
duated as chirurgi forenses, or forensic surgeons. The animal 
doctors (thierirtze) are divided into four ranks ; thierirtze 
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of the first and second classes, farriers, and licensed shoeing @ 


smiths. 

Plans similar to the Prussian in their main features are adopted 
in the other German states, the principal difference ———- in 
this, that there is less of the military subordination and discipline 
which characterize the Prussian system. In Baden Baden, the 
physicus receives 40 guineas per annum, and 101. forage allow- 


ance, besides special fees. In Bavaria, the kreismedicinal rath, | 


or provincial physician, receives 66/. per annum; the district 
physician, or physicus, has from 37/. 10s. to 50/. per annum, 
which includes forage. The duties of the latter are to attend the 
sick poor, and perform post-mortem examinations, and practise as 
forensic physician. For the last-mentioned duties, from parties 
who are ble to pay, he receives fees. 


The system in Nassau differs very considerably from the pre- | 


ceding. There are no physicians practising privately. The 
whole population of 400,000 persons is distributed in 28 districts, 
to each of which there is attached a medicinal rath, with a — 
of from 60 to 80 guineas, an assistant with a salary of one-half 
the above, and a junior assistant with a salary of about one-fourth. 
The latter must also serve two years without salary. In addition 
to the ordinary salary there is an allowance to each equal to 14 
guineas for —. As no private practice is permitted, young 
physicians are taken on as supernumerary junior assistants, and 
after four years’ service without pay receive a small allowance. 
The fees that can be legally taken are miserably small,—from 
twopence to sixpence for a visit; and from 12 to 20 pence for an 
operation ! 

In Hesse there is a kreis-riith for each district containing 40,000 
inhabitants, who has the supervision of the whole profession within 
his district, and of the whole system of medical police. He isa 
sort of medical rural dean or archdeacon. Subordinate to him 
are the physikatsirtze, or officers of health. Our author, Dr 
Simeons, is one of these. They are paid a salary and an allowance 
for forage, which, with fees for vaccination and forensic practice, 
produces an annual salary of 50 guineas, but out of this horse-hire 
and bureau expenses are to be paid, besides an annual contribution 
to the widows’ fund (whether the officer be married or not) of 
2/. 15s. Pure surgeons exist in Nassau, and they are obliged to 
keep themselves pure, not being permitted to treat any internal 
diseases, or to prescribe any remedies. They are literally chi- 
rurgeons, or hand-workers. 

Although the systems of medical police adopted in Germany 
thus differ in points of detail, they have been constituted for the 
attainment of those objects which are sought after by the govern- 
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ment and public on the one hand, and the profession on the other. 
The suppression of quackery is one of the objects sought by the 
latter; the executive adopts the desire of the profession, and 
attempts its suppression. In doing this, however, it acts impar- 
tially. If it forbids the apothecary or dispensing chemist to pre- 
scribe, it forbids the physician to compound. If it secures a 
monopoly of practice for qualified practitioners, it fixes a tariff of 
fees, that the public shall not suffer from such monopoly. If it 
limits the enterprise of the apothecary to the branch of com- 
pounding and selling drugs, it protects his interests by limiting 
the number of apothecaries’ shops. While, however, it grants 
this monopoly, it again acts on behalf of the public by a tariff of 
charges, by a nape y | of the apothecaries’ drugs and laboratory, 
and by requiring of him a regular training and education. It is 
further to be observed that there are quacks in the profession as 
well as quacks without it, and a just government must restrain the 
former as well as the latter. For this reason, taking the division 
of the profession into classes as it exists, the German executive 
forbids the accoucheur to practise also as an oculist, unless he have 
a special licence, or the surgeon as a surgical operator, unless his 
fitness for the duty have been tested, or as a physician, until he 
has not only graduated but been licensed, or the physician as a 
forensic physician, until he has been examined in forensic medi- 
eine. A licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, if under German laws, 
would be punished for practising as a surgeon, unless he had also 
a diploma as a surgeon, and a general practitioner would not be 
permitted to practise as a physician without the licence of a 
physician. Such conduct would be considered and punished as a 
quackery, which undoubtedly it is. 

We present these facts to the contemplation of those who insist 
upon protection from practising druggists and quacks, and leave 
it to their consideration whether (on the supposition that the 
German system cou/d be successfully introduced into England) 
such a system would not be a greater, a much greater evil, than 
that they would fly from. We will now, however, look at this 
system in its practical results. 

The pamphlet of Dr Karl Simeons enables us to do this very 
concisely. Dr Simeons, although a government employé (a 
physikatsartz) in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, with a salary of 
about 50 guineas per annum, is a medical reformer, and dedicates 
his book to the medical Under-Secretary of State of Hesse, as a 
warm friend of the practitioner. His descriptions, therefore, of 
the condition of the latter may be received with some confidence. 
They are melancholy enough. 

The profession in Germany is quite overstocked, The number 
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has doubled in the Duchy of Hesse within the last 25 years. In 
the towns there is one physician to 800 of the population. The 
long war, and subsequently the prevalence of typhus fever (hos- 
pital fever) created a demand for medical practitioners. The 
profession was prosperous, and this circumstance induced parents 
to educate their children as medical men long after the demand 
had ceased. Many of those who had been brought up as barber- 
surgeons sought the higher dignity of the doctorate, and the title | 
has become at last so common, that now in Worms, a city with | 
10,000 inhabitants, it is no rare thing to hear barbers and their | 
apprentices addressed as ‘‘ Herr Doctor.” 

As in England, so in Germany, youths are brought up to the 
profession as a means of subsistence, without any reference to 
their moral or intellectual fitness. The parents of the German 
student are generally poor, and get them through their examina- 
tions as quickly as possible, to thrust them forth into the world 
unpractised, inexperienced men. Some begin practice for them- 
selves who have never seen such a thing as a sick child. These 
persons never call a senior into consultation. One of this class 
resident in Nassau observed to a brother practitioner, “ How do 
you get on with your croup cases? I have had ten, and they have 
all died. I thought at first I must have mistaken the complaint, 
but it was not so.” He had given these children a large : of 
belladonna every two hours. There a young man of this class 
starts with ideas as to success of the most roseate hue; he feels a 
love for his profession; he has carefully studied it; is energetic 
and enthusiastic. He settles down in a district pretty well filled, 
as he well knows, with medicos already ; but Dr Y. is lazy, Dr G. 
is uncourteous, Dr I’. drinks, Dr. A. is not by any means clever; 
he hopes confidently for success, because he is neither lazy, un- 
courteous, dissipated, nor unskilful. Shortly, however, he dis- 
covers that one physician is not always preferred to another for 
his talents or good qualities. A. calls in Dr A. because he is a 
relative, or an old acquaintance, or a convivial friend, or because 
he is related to an influential individual, or because he is un- 
married, the patient having a marriageable daughter. He finds at 
last that the way is not open to industry and skill; and irritated 
and annoyed by the petty insinuations and slanders of his col- 
leagues, whenever he happens to get a patient, he takes to puffing. 
The German method of puffing differs, it appears, in no respect 
from the English. The puffer runs about here and there, as if he 
were excessively busy, goes to the houses of distinguished people, 
gets called out of crowded assemblies, shows sham lists of numerous 
patients, sets up a carriage before he wants it, affects a deeply 
thoughtful air, talks learnedly, relates his astonishing cures, always 
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promises success in the most hopeless cases, represents simple dis- 
eases to be of the most dangerous character, takes care his fame is 
duly trumpeted forth, gets himself recommended to others’ patients, 
or thrusts himself into families, &c. Of course, professional 
jealousies and pettinesses abound. Now all this happens in Ger- 
many, and happens, as our author thinks, because the public is 
not a tribunal fit for the estimate of a professional man’s talents. 
«“]T have known,” remarks Dr Simeons, * decided and well-known 
dunces get into extensive practice.” It appears that one mode of 
making money is an understanding with an apothecary. If the 
physician may not compound his own medicines, there is no check 
on the quantity he may prescribe, or the mode in which he will 
administer them. <A per-centage system is therefore easily 
established. 

Physicians practise as general practitioners in the widest sense 
of the term. ‘They will set broken legs, bleed, apply blisters, nay 
(and with great indignation Dr Simeons writes it) will condescend 
to hold their doctor’s hat in the one hand, and with the other give 
the clyster they have themselves prescribed. ‘They are accoucheurs 
ex officio, draw teeth (or rather break them in), couch, and sell 
groceries, playing-cards, and drapery goods. 

The officer of health with his miserable salary is in a condition 
not much more respectable. He is dependent in a great degree 
on the apothecary, surgeon, barber-surgeon, and nurse, over whom 
he has to maintain a strict supervision, for what private practice 
he ean pick up. ‘ One hand washes the other,” our author ob- 
serves, “and the badly-paid health officer overlooks the grossest 
contraventions of the law that he may not lose his practice by the 
shrugs of the apothecary when reading his prescriptions, or by 
the unfavourable opinions of the petty practitioner and midwife.” 
Besides his intra-professional duties, he has to take care that the 
druggist does not act as apothecary; that the grocer sells no 
poison; the butcher no diseased or tainted meat; the baker only 
sound bread; that the brewer is honest with his beer; that no 
unripe potatoes or fruit come to market; that no manufactories 
dangerous to health are erected on unsuitable sites, &c., &e. As 
forensic physician he must decide impartially on the importance 
of the wound which rich Mr A. has inflicted on poor John B. ; 
must determine the fitness of the men in his district for military 
service, &c. In short, there are numerous occasions in which his 
duties as an officer of the government come into collision with 
his interests as a private practitioner, and he has to balance the 
duty and small pay as the former with his neglect of duty and 
greater gain as the latter. Dr Simeons does not deny that there 
are many high-minded men in the profession who do their duty 
at all hazards, but there are not a few infirm minds who yield to 
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the temptation. At all events, the system is a bad system which 
tempts to evil conduct and — no encouragement to good. 

On a more particular analysis of the preceding statements, we 
find that the objects of the ordinances made by the German exe- 
cutive have been both municipal and political. ‘The attempts 
made to diminish the number of medical men, as well by a direct 
limitation of the number, as by an increase in the length and cost 
of the requisite studies, were made for the municipal object of 
elevating the profession, or at least maintaining its respectability. 
The establishment of book-societies, and of tariffs of fees; the 
restrictions as to the practice of the various grades, &c., are all 
examples of municipal objects. It is to be noted, however, that 
although the German governments have almost despotic power 
to carry out their views, the whole system seems to have failed 
as a system. With the exception that vaccination is universal, 
and small-pox appa ever known, we know of no one branch 
of state medicine in which we English are practically inferior to 
the Germans. The sanatory condition of our towns is superior 
to that of German towns; our sanatory reports are generally 
superior ; our vital statistics will bear comparison with the best 
on the continent; our unsystematic method of medical education, 
however inferior in scientific results to the German (and we freely 
acknowledge that it is inferior), produces a class of men equal, if 
not much superior, in gentlemanly bearing and practical skill, to 
those we find in Germany. We have no encouragement, there- 
fore, to adopt the German system as a model for British state 
medicine ; it would seem a far better and wiser plan to note the 
defects of our own system, compare them with those of the Ger- 
man, and see whether the causes thereof have not a common 
origin. 

The defects of the German system originate partly in the 
defects of the individuals making up the professional a Enter- 
prising and talented men force their way into it from a low station 
in society. ‘These individuals, however praiseworthy for their 
energy, perseverance, and practical tact, carry with them all the 
traits of character which arise from low breeding and defective 
general education. ‘They disgust the higher and more polite 
classes of society by their plebeian deportment and rudeness. 
Society in consequence becomes tabooed to them as a body; and 
as a necessary result, members of families of the higher ranks join 
the church, the army, or the bar, in preference to entering the 
medical profession. Dr Simeons’ remedy for this state of things 
is the remedy applicable to our condition : he recommends a more 
complete education in general literature, the languages, philosophy 
and mathematics, natural history, chemistry, and physics. 

Poverty and idleness have also an evil effect as well in Ger- 
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many as in England. The medical profession is selected by the 

oor parents of a clever boy as a bread-winner, incited to the step 
. a solitary example of some individual who has risen to wealth 
and eminence from as low and poor a condition. Their hopes are 
baseless ; the youth comes into the press and the throng: he 
must toil: more than half the time that ought to be devoted to 
his studies is probably occupied as an assistant in return for board 
and lodging; he then craves for his examination, and hurries 
away to struggle for the pittance of a union and five-shilling mid- 
wifery fees. Having no capital, he has no alternative between 
this humiliation and starvation. 

These are the results of poverty; those of idleness and dissi- 
pation are not much dissimilar. Practically the influences on 
the respectability of the profession are more noxious, for the poor 
student tries hard to be honest and respectable: his poverty and 
not his will consents. The dissipated and idle student becomes 
an ignorant, shameless, mean practitioner. Dr Simeons’ remedy 
for this state of things is applicable to our own. It is a more 
strict supervision of the studies of the medical student; more 
numerous examinations; suitable punishments for idleness ; ex- 
clusion for incapacity ; in short, scholastic discipline. 

The general defects of the German system, as stated by Dr 
Simeons, are so like those of our own, as pointed out by Mr 
Chadwick in his able sanatory report, that we quote them. 

“1. That the generality of medical persons are not sufficiently 
supervised with reference to their official and professional duties, and 
the necessary means are not given to the state to maintain continu- 
ously their technical and scientific development. 

“2. That generally (with the exception of Nassau) the health 
officers (physikatsirtze) receive too small stipends: consequently 
they are in a great degree dependent on their private practice. 
Hence they do not give the necessary guarantees, neither as health 
offi¢ers, nor as supervising boards of the profession in their districts, 
because their impartiality is doubtful. 

“ 3. That the number of physicians (with the exception of Nassau) 
is everywhere unlimited, and every one is left at liberty to choose 
his own place of residence, in consequence of which, while no pro- 
vision is made for the due supply of practitioners to poor districts on 
the one hand, the more populous places are crowded with them on 
the other, with the evil results previously stated. 

‘¢4, That the examination of practitioners does not offer tle neces- 
sary guarantee for their practical knowledge, and that after his 
examination he can practise as he likes without the least control. 

“5. That the division of the profession into physicians and sur- 
geons leads to many inconveniences.” —P. 96. 

Dr Simeons’ remedies are to appoint a professional man to the 
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office of referent or medical under-secretary of state ; to establish 
a medical council (of which the referent shall be president), con- 
sisting of four physicians, a veterinary surgeon, and an apothecary; 
to institute a kreisphysicus for every 400,000 of the population ; 
to limit the number of practitioners to one for every 2,000 of a 
city population, and 5,000 of a rural population ; to have junior or 
unattached physicians; a medical assistant (heildiener) trained 
for his duties and the practice of petty surgery, for every 1,000 of 
the population; an apothecary for from 6,000 to 8,000 of the rural 
population, and for 4,000 of that of the city, and to have the neces- 
sary number of midwives. In populous a there should 
be deputy referents and provincial medical councils in the pro- 
portion of one to every million of inhabitants. In addition, he 
would have a public operator, who being in a central part of his 
district, shall exclusively practise the operations of surgery. 

The duties he allots to the kreisphysicus are those which we have 
previously described as belonging to this officer. The supervision 
of the profession, of professional institutions, and of the sanatory 
police of all public institutions, of dead-houses, of epidemics, of 
epizootics, vaccination, orphans, the insane, schools, factories, and 
localities with reference to their sanatory condition, food and 
drink, recruits. This officer would make returns to medical in- 
quiries from the superior board, undertake the medical jurispru- 
dence of his district, receive the quarterly reports of the general 
practitioners, and make an annual report. Besides these state 
duties, the kreisphysicus has municipal duties, he is to act officially 
as president of the faculty in his district, to form a book-society, 
to call meetings of the profession at suitable times and places for 
the ordinary objects of medical societies in this country, to be the 
referee ont umpire in professional disputes, and a general con- 
sultee in cases of difficulty or danger. He is on no account to 
engage in private practice, is to have his travelling expenses when 
consulted by a practitioner, but can only receive a fee when called 
in by desire of the patient. Being thus a consulting physician, it 
is an essential qualification for office that he have been in practice 
twenty years. Dr Simeons proposes to fix the salary at from 
100/. to 1257. per annum. Such an officer, but with a much more 
ample salary, is manifestly suitable to England. The consulting 
surgeon or public operator is also to have a salary. we 

As Dr Simeons’ plan gives the private practitioner a monopoly 
of medical practice, it proposes to demand public duties of him in 
return. The principal of these are, attendance on the poor, 
vaccination, medical jurisprudence ; for all of which he is to be 
paid : and the keeping of a daily case-book, or pathological journal, 
for which he is not to be paid. The proposed mode of keeping 
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this journal is stated by Dr Simeons. An alphabetical index of 
names and residences and diseases is required to complete the 
journal, which is to be closed at the end of every year, and trans- 
mitted to the kreisphysicus with such notes as the practitioner 
may think proper to insert. An important duty of the kreis- 
physicus is to inspect these case-books as he goes his rounds; to 
see whether due attention is given to important cases, whether 
the diagnosis of the practitioner is in general good; whether he 
adopts a clear and definite plan of treatment, or changes it con- 
tinually as the symptoms change, &c. Dr Simeons adduces nume- 
rous arguments in support of this novel mode of supervision. One 
of these is, that other professional men are subject to a similar 
oe as schoolmasters, clergymen, stipendiary magistrates, 
apothecaries, &c. And that as practitioners have the care of the 
summa bona of man,—his health and life,— it is proper that they 
should not handle these without discipline and without control. 
Disciplinarians ourselves, we acknowledge the propriety of Dr 
Simeons’ views, if not of his arrangements. 

On bringing this plan of organization to the test of fitness 
already laid down (we shall notice the medical relief of the poor 
subsequently) we find in it much to approve. It provides for 
many acknowledged wants. The statesman’s object in organizing 
the profession is at least kept in view. Medical science in all its 
branches is made a part of political economy; the duties of the 
health officer are well defined. Nor are the objects sought after 
by the practitioner omitted. The unity of the profession is fully 
established. The classes of pure surgeons and forensic surgeons 
are viewed as altogether absurd, and the division of the profession 
into those who treat external, and those who treat internal dis- 
eases considered as belonging to the infancy of science. A con- 
sulting physician and an operating physician are alone requisite, 
and these are strictly limited to their proper sphere. A fixed 
meaner is made for every member of the profession, so that at 
east none shall starve. The local convocation of the practitioners 
in a district is established for the purposes of mutual improvement 
and support; and above all, by the compulsory system of case- 
books,—(the registrar-general’s books are slightly analogous), 
the best possible foundations for the statistics of pathology are laid, 
and the idea is attempted to be realised of a whole profession 
combining not only to practise medical art, but te advance medi- 
cal science. 

Several objections might easily be urged; the greatest is this : 
the leading principle of the plan of organization is ecclesiastical. 
It considers the practitioner in his moral relations too exclusively. 
Such a principle may be worked out by the “ paternal” govern- 
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ments of the German States, but an industrial profession cannot 
be so trammelled in England. It is further defective in another 
wry aco point, namely, in restricting the choice by the people 
at large of a professional man. Medicine is like to theology ; it 
has its dogmatists and its enthusiasts. A uniformity of medicinal 
belief and trust is just as impossible as a uniformity of faith and 
doctrine, or of taste as to a preacher. 

Fxeemosynary Mepicine.—The observation we have just 
made is applicable also to the systems of eleemosynary medicine 
adopted by modern governments. The compulsory adoption of 
a medical attendant is less grievously felt in England by those 
who apply to medical charities than by the applicants for poor-law 
medical relief, because the officers of the former are generally 
more or less eminent in the profession, and if not eminent, the 
composition of the staff leaves a certain latitude of choice. With 
the poor-law medical relief, matters are different. The officer is 
usually more remarkable for his youth, poverty, and inexperience, 
than for his skill, and is without even a colleague. ‘The poor have, 
in fact, no choice whatever. ‘Those physicians who have had much 
practice amongst the poor will bear us out in the opinion that the 
surgeon of the union has not fair play with his pauper patients, 
from the circumstance only that he is forced upon them. ‘The 
love of existence, and of a painless existence, is as fervent in the 
breast of the pauper as of the peer. Both have alike their opinions 
as to the individuals most likely to prolong life or relieve pain. 
The pauper feels it a grievous hardship (as it is) that he cannot 
have the advice of him in whom he places his confidence. ‘These 
remarks are also applicable, although in a less degree, to the sys- 
tem of “ sick clubs.” 

Dr Simeons has a novel method for the relief of the sick poor; 
but previously to detailing this, we will note the present methods 
adopted in certain continental states. In Denmark, the clergy- 
man of the parish gives the sick pauper a note to the district 
physician, which the pauper must take himself if he be able; if 
not, the clergyman sends an account of the case to the physician. 
If the latter thinks a visit necessary, he visits, but lets the clergy- 
man know what time will be convenient, and conveyance ~ 8 
wards and forwards is provided for him in rotation by such of the 
parishioners as keep horses and carriages employed for farm use. 

The clergyman, or if he is prevented, the member of the 
parish committee (a sort of select vestry) nearest the sick person, 
must see that the prescribed mode of treatment is duly observed. 
In Berlin, all persons who are too poor to pay for medical 
attendance, or for medicine, are entitled to medical attendance 
and medicine, either at home or ina hospital, at the cost of the 
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public fund, which is under the management of a commission. 
There is a poor’s surgeon, or district surgeon, who, on receiving 
a “ certificate” or order from the poor commission, attends the 
sick, and has power to send them into hospital. The address of 
an apothecary (who may be named by the patient), is given on 
the order, at whose shop the medicines prescribed by the surgeon 
are to be made up. In some instances, however, the individual 
only receives an order for free attendance, in which case he must 
pay for his medicine. Paupers, or persons actually receiving 
relief, are, ipso facto, entitled to free medicines and attendance. 
An order is good for one month only, as the apothecaries’ bills 
are dischar, ed monthly. In Saxony, the system is very similar. 
Those of the sick that have no comforts at home, are removed to 
the hospital. The apothecaries compound the medicines at a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. from the established or tariff charges. ‘The 
am surgeon may order soup, broth, wine, clothing, bed, fire, 

aths, &c., if he think them necessary. In Wurtemberg there 
is a poor’s physician and surgeon in every bailiwick, and also a 
hospital, and apothecary. ‘The regulations are those of Saxony. 
An apothecary cannot refuse to make up a prescription when the 
physician signifies its urgency, even if for the poorest person. 
In case the patient cannot pay, the poor’s fund is liable. The 
arrangements for the relief of the sick poor of a city necessarily 
differ from those of rural districts. Hamburgh and Berlin are 
two good examples of the former. Hamburgh is divided into 
six medical districts, to each of which are appointed two physi- 
cians, one surgeon (in the sixth district two), and six apotheca- 
ries. The medical expenses for one year (1832) amounted to 
nearly 5,000/., of which upwards of 3,000/. went to the apothe- 
caries for medicines, 285/. to the physicians, and 110/. to the 
surgeons. ‘The cost, per head, averages from five to six shil- 
lings. A ‘ deputation” of five overseers of the poor is conjoined 
with the medical staff, who act in the capacity of our English 
relieving officers. 

Dr Simeons proposes that the practitioner of a district, or 
cireuit, shall be the physician of the poor,—in this way. The 
parishes in his circuit are to raise a rate in the proportion of so 
many guineas per 1,000 persons, amounting to a fixed annual 
payment of forty guineas to the physician. Tor this sum it is 
proposed that he shall appear in each parish two or three times a 
week, prescribe for the poor gratuitously, and for other pa- 
tishioners at a fee minus the ordinary charge for travelling 
expenses. In cases, however, in which he would be sent for 
expressly, this charge would be recoverable, and from the public 
purse in case of paupers. Dr Simeons urges that all classes 
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having ready and cheap access to medical advice, would more 
frequently consult the physician, and thus many serious illnesses 
would be prevented. We believe that in many rural districts 
of England, a system is practised not widely dissimilar from this 
proposed by Dr Simeons. The surgeon of a district having rural 
patients in one village, charges them in rotation with the cost of 
a journey, and makes, at the same time, his visits to the poor. 

In marking out a system of eleemosynary medical relief, it is 
certainly necessary to make a discrimination as to the degrees of 
poverty analogous to that made in Berlin. There are several 
such degrees considered with reference to medical relief. At the 
lowest point is the absolute pauper, entirely dependent on the 
public ir the necessaries of life. Above him is the poor labourer, 
just able to provide himself and his family with ordinary neces- 
saries, but unable to provide against sickness. A third class 
comprises mechanics who have a small surplus, out of which they 
can afford a few shillings for a “ doctor” of low charges, or for 
the druggist. These three classes almost invariably seek elee- 
mosynary medical relief; the first from the union exclusively ; 
the second from the union and the public medical charities indis- 
criminately ; and the third from the public charities exclusively, 
or from private medical practitioners. It is worthy observation, 
that the druggist derives from this class the greater number of 
his patients, and consequently a system which could provide 
medical relief for this class would effectually put down counter- 
quackery. 

What are the requisites essential to the success of a system of 
eleemosynary medical relief? Firstly, the sick person must have 
an opportunity to choose his medical attendant: secondly, atten- 
dance on him must be prompt: thirdly, he must contribute so 
much as his means will permit. A public fund should be formed 
expressly for the purpose of medical charity. It should — 
in its objects, a hospital, dispensary, and polyclinic: and should 
be made up by charitable donations, payments from the union, 
and payments from the poor (not paupers) on a graduated scale, 
according to their incomes. In short, the machinery of a self- 
supporting dispensary should be established, but under the joint 
control and supervision of the state and the profession. 

We do not mean to contend that such a system would not 
have its defects and difficulties; but we contend that it would 
counterbalance many defects and difficulties in the existing me- 
thods. It would sweep away the whole system of canvassing 
for poor-law appointments, and public medical charities; a mon- 
strous evil, fall of disgrace to the profession and danger to 
society. It would encourage the young practitioner in a course 
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of kind and diligent attention to the poor, because it would hold 
out to him a tangible and specific reward. It would throw open 
the public medical charities to those of the greatest diligence and 
skill. It would effectually check counter-quackery. 

Wuart Snare oueut LayMEN To TAKE IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION AND THE Business oF THE Proression?—There can be 
no doubt the layman has a right to prescribe for himself or for 
his friend, if the latter request his assistance ; this is essential to 
civil liberty. ‘There can equally be no doubt that the layman is 
not justified in assuming for himself the education and title of 
the regular practitioner, This would be swindling. ‘The lay- 
man practising medicine ought to do so under the designation ot 
an amateur, and be legally responsible for damages done to health 
or life by him in his capacity of amateur. The representatives 
of the patient, if killed, or himself if he escape, should be the 
recipients of the sum awarded by a jury. 

The profession has always been jealous of any lay interference 
in its organization. ‘This has been a great mistake. It has cut 
off a great source of pecuniary sympathy on the part of the 
= towards the profession. If laymen of rank and wealth 
iad been honoured within it, there would have been a greater 
number of Warnefords to appreciate its utility, and the funds 
established for the relief of the destitute practitioner, the 
education of his children, the establishment of libraries, and 
other matters of internal economy, would have acquired a 
proportionate increase. The profession would, in fact, have 
shared in the provisions made by laymen for the hospitals and 


» dispensaries, in which they have to sue humbly for permission to 


assist. We think laymen of rank or literary eminence should 


| preside over local medical faculties. 


We would here close our remarks with a summary of our 
views on the questions mooted in the legislature. We think,— 
1. That the formation of medical municipalities throughout the 
country would more effectually meet the wishes of the profession 
than any other system of organization, and more effectually 
introduce the necessary discipline. 2. That these munici- 
— should have a central body acting as the link 
etween the profession and the government. 3. That 
laymen of rank, wealth, and education, should enter into their 
composition. 4. That a system of public hygiéne should be 
adopted, and that a staff of officers of health, appointed after 
examination, sufficiently salaried, and independent of practice, 
be organized. 5. That there should be a supervision of all 
medical charities. 6. That the practice of eleemosynary 
medicine should be thrown open to the whole profession, remu- 
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nerated by the public, and be developed by a system applicable 
to every form of cleemosynary medical relief, whether private, 
public, or pauperal. 

If we were called upon to indicate the means by which this 
scheme might be cabled out, we would recommend a Commission 
of Inquiry as preliminary to any legislation. The results of the 
inquiry instituted by the Health of Towns’ Commission, although 
but just beginning to appear, are, and will be, so important as 
to indicate this method as the best. We are certain the interests 
of the profession, and of society, will appear of greater and 
greater magnitude as the subject is deveined. It is a subject 
which would reward the statesman for any amount of thought 
and labour he might bestow upon it. The relations of medical 
science to political economy are at least as important as the rela- 
tions of mechanics and physics. With towns rivalling the metro- 
politan cities of other nations in wealth and population, and with 
a people teeming and multiplying in a manner scarcely before 
heard of, public hygiéne must become of vital importance, and 
the medical practitioner will jostle the priest in his influence 
on society. So fair an opportunity for the exercise of legislative 
skill rarely happens to a statesman; and he who succeeds in 
organizing the medical profession on a wide and enduring basis, 
will rank with the wisest legislators and greatest benefactors of 
mankind. 





Art. 1V.—1. A new System of Chemical Philosophy. Vol. 1, 
Part I, 1808. Vol. I, Part II, 1810. Vol. II, Part IJ, 
1827. 


2. Meteorological Observations and Essays ; Constitution of the 
Atmosphere ; Transactions of the Royal Society, 1826. 

3. Theory of Mixed Gases; Nicholson’s Journal ; Signifoation 
of the word Particle as used by Chemists; Nicholson's 
Journal. 


ie is a dangerous thing to meddle with the great; to seek to 

direct a man of genius must always be a vain effort, and to help 
him, even in his worldly concerns, may frequently do more evil 
than good. ‘To search for genius is also a profitless task ; we as 
frequently light upon a forgery as the lovers of art do, when 
they hunt through the streets and lanes of the city for some 
veiled painting of the old masters. ‘The danger of losing great 
men, the known fact that they have been lost, that they have 
mouldered among rubbish with an external appearance, as unat- 
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tractive as the materials with which they were surrounded, has 
often encouraged us to foster the weakest talents, and the 
meanest minds, whilst we have, consequently, been compelled to 
suffer, for a time, the evils of a quackery which we ourselves 
have carefully nourished. Too true it is, that from neglect, 
secret suffering has wasted many a soul capable of great exer- 
tions; and men worthy of the highest estimation of their fellow 
men have sunk from the exhaustion of repressed vigour; but, as 
Solon said, a man cannot be accounted happy before he dies, so 
may we say of the great. Frequently not seen, because the gift 
of speech, that speech which makes and commands an audience, 
was not given them; because the inner life, that life in which 
the true greatness really consisted, was not combined with the 
executive power necessary to its effectiveness. Greatness is a 
movement forward which can be seen only by such as look for- 
ward with it, the exertion of a force which the enervated cannot 
sympathize with. 

England has been much blamed for want of affection towards 
its great men; the poverty of many, and the few salaries given 
by government to men of science and learning, having been 
looked upon as a proof. Surely the great thinkers of this country 
are not less known to it than the great thinkers of other countries 
are known to their fellows. We should rather say, that not even 
in those parts of the continent where education, to a certain ex- 
tent, is compulsory, is there to be found such a sympathy for a 
rising citizen as is seen in the British public. It is not by the 
executive part of the government that we must judge, not by 
any law to be found in parliamentary records, but by the general 
feeling of the people towards one who seems to show much of 
the great or the good. We all know that English individuality 
has never ceased to have a great influence in the progress of the 
nation, that the head only has not been at work, but every mem- 
ber, being full of life, has proved the energy of the system, and 
the healthy state of its sympathies. A bureau of learning may 
do much good, but it may also do evil by monopolising the field; 
and at all events that system is bad which carries assistance so 
far as to smooth down the difficulties which engender the most 
determined enthusiasm. The result of this system, or want of 
system, has been, that men mix themselves more with their fel- 
low-men, appear, as we say, before the public, and take a more 
active part in passing affairs. It does seem fitting that men who 
make discoveries should speak out plainly, and it is a fine sight 
to see the influence such a voice has from the regions of pure 
science down to the practical daily life of practical men. It is 
right that they who think and ath should associate with others 
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who think and work also, and whilst advancing knowledge co- 
operate with them in furthering the general progress of civiliza- 
tion. It may be said again, that such a state of things necessarily 
orevents deep learning ; such certainly is one of its evils; but if 
Fngland is not so far forward in certain departments as Ger- 
many, her learning has never fallen below the wants of the age, 
and the equability with which she has advanced, mentally and 
materially, has more than compensated for the prophetic strides 
taken by her relations. 

Such a system is no doubt more calculated to produce effective 
than truly great men; the first grow from the system, the second 
independently, and it requires a mind of unusual strength to 
resist the current that drags him onward in its course, and 
thereby to maintain a dignified individuality b ny as 
own. On the other hand the secluded great, whilst he labours 
most and leaves greater results, fails to exercise that personal 
influence on those around him, one of the most important marks 
of genius, and he leaves to others his accumulated treasures, but 
no posterity to succeed to the inheritance of his power. Such 
is not the case with him who breathes so much of his own breath 
of life into his pupils, or his friends, that men equal, and some- 
times superior, are brought into life. But, as has been said, to 
unite the two at a time when science is gained with such labour, 
and popularity by so much time, is scarcely possible, without the 
evidences of at least a partial weakness. 

The works before us are the results of the labour of a man 
working out his own preconceived notions without regard to the 
events passin saad him, a man long known to the scientific 
world as the father of chemistry, little known personally to sci- 
entific men, and not till late in life recognised by government as 
one who had done a great national service. He was born at 
Eaglesfield, near Cockermouth, Cumberland, Sept. 5th, 1766. 
Here the name of Dalton is familiar; the remarkable fact that 
every little spot there, but especially in Lancashire, is inhabited 
by persons bearing the same name as the place, shows much of 
the character and habits of the people, and if they are fur- 
nishing now many names in literature and in science, it may be 
because this almost indigenous people have their race yet to run. 
The father of Dalton had a small estate, which seems to have 
been a considerable time in the family, and it became the pro- 
perty of John Dalton, after the death of his elder brother, 
Jonathan, who inherited it from the father. In such a place as 

lesfield, and at such a time, we cannot suppose that a man 
could have had an opportunity of giving his son a good educa- 
tion, and accordingly we find that he left school when about 
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twelve years of age, and soon after commenced a school of his 
own, continuing it for two winters. In summer he worked on 
the farm, helping his father. It may appear strange to many 
that a boy of thirteen should keep a school, but such has often 
occurred in the north of England and in Scotland. An inquiring 
boy draws curious heads around him, and when once put in mo- 
tion their progress is not stopped until they leave their village 
imprisonment for a greater scene of action and of thought; and 
one, now an ornament to his profession in London, learnt his 
grammar over his file and vice during the day, and taught it to 
others in the evening. We say this to put in its true light the 
fact of Dalton’s early teaching, it is the natural consequence of 
an active mind among sluggish minds; the rural population is 
not so highly educated, that a boy of moderate education should 
not be able to take a much higher place in letters than they ; and 
we see, by such examples, another instance of the power of 
knowledge on even mere mental activity, although in the posses- 
sion of a mere child. Dalton’s principal study was mathematics, 
which he learnt in company with a boy of the name of William 
Alderson. ‘This boy was in the service of a gentleman of the 
place, who took notice of Dalton when he was about ten years 
of age, and showed him several marks of kindness. Diligence 
seems to have been a distinguishing point in Dalton’s character 
even at this early age, and he showed it often in encouraging the 
spirits of his companion, weary often with fruitless labour. Bet- 
ting, which is on all points rather a favourite mode of settling 
disputes there, being in reality a mere remove from the exercise 
of physical force, was resorted to also as an incentive to study, 
and Dalton is said once to have gained, by the solution of a prob- 
lem, a winter’s store of candles. It is strange that this man, so 
deservedly held on high, should all his life have given so much 
praise to what he calls unwearied assiduity, that he should have 
almost despised the claims of genius, and looked to mere accu- 
mulation as the source of power. No one can deny the power 
of riches, physical or mental, but fewer still the a vantages of 
the mind fitted to use them. Now it is remarkable that Dalton’s 
great work was done at a time when his knowledge of chemistry 
was small, when he had almost no stores from which to draw ; 
and when in after years he had accumulated an immense number 
of facts, the result of his ‘‘ unwearied assiduity,” they in no 
wise added to his philosophy ; but, let it be added, are a distinct 
proof that by listening to the calls of his own genius, and by 
working less, he would have accomplished more. The atomic 
theory was formed complete, he did his part; the details which 
he in vain attempted to obtain with accuracy, were worked out 
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by others, whilst his valuable time was lost in obstinately per- 
sisting to manipulate. 

A cousin, of the name of George Bewley, kept a school at 
Kendal, in which Dalton’s brother Jonathan was usher. At the 
age of fifteen John Dalton joined him. Neither at this time, 
nor at any other period of his life, does he seem to have attended 
to the literary department of his studies, although he is said to 
have learnt Latin and Greek pretty well, and to have had such 
an excellent memory that he has brought to the recollection of 
students of ancient literature odes of Anacreon which he cer- 
tainly had not read for forty years. A few old Greek books 
were sold with his library, none of which, however, seem to have 
been opened frequently. But to have attended to literature 
would have been an almost impossible thing for John Dalton; 
his faculty of observation was great; his uae was in ob- 
serving and in notifying facts, and the 200,000 meteorological 
observations are a sufficient proof. He lived at Kendal eight 
years; this portion of his life has less interest for us; it was 
chiefly a time of education for him, and decided his future 
course. He became intimate there with a gentleman of the 
name of Gough, a man who, although blind from infancy, 
was possessed of high scientific attainments. Physical and ma- 
thematical science seem to have been his favourite pursuits, 
although, even as a botanist, he is said to have had high attain- 
ments ; we find Dalton thanking him in his earlier works as an 
unknown friend, and in his later works telling us his name, and 
doing that justice to his character which before his death Mr 


Gough had forbidden to be done. His occupation at this time, . 


he says, was to read and write for Mr Gough, and to participate 
with him in the pleasure of successful investigation. Mr Gough 
was the first who kept a meteorological journal at Kendal, and 
led Dalton into that branch of inquiry. 

At this time Dalton’s name may also be found often in the 
‘ Gentleman’s and Lady’s Diary,’ in which he answered mathema- 
tical and philosophical questions. But we must not so soon 
leave Mr Gough. Dalton, in his preface, has paid him the 
highest tribute of respect ; has acknowledged that ~ received a 
great deal from him, and considers the germ of all his disco- 
veries to be contained in that portion of his works which was 
written whilst studying along with Mr Gough. When we look 
at such a man, we may well ask the question—By whom is civi: 


lization advanced? Is it by him who is known to the world, or } 


by him who is unknown? The most difficult —- of a disco- 
very, and the most dangerous, are the periods of birth and of 
growth. ‘The first idea is dark and gloomy; it may be some 
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mysterious-like feeling merely. The great man fosters it till it 
becomes clearer, till it takes a form; then it may be grappled 
with by a very ordinary man; but the last is looked on as the 
first, and the first is often unknown. ‘Those who lived in that 
art of the country must have heard of Gough. Mr Wordsworth 
1as spoken of him in the ‘ Excursion’ in the following words, 
to which allusion we are indebted to Mr Crompton, of Man- 
chester :— 
‘¢ Methinks I see him, how his eyeballs roll’d 
Beneath his ample brow, in darkness pained, 
But each instinct with spirit, and the frame 
Of the whole countenance alive with thought, 
Fancy and understanding; whilst the voice 
Discoursed of natural or moral truth, 
With eloquence and such authentic power, 
That in his presence humbler knowledge stood 
Abashed, and tender pity overawed.” 


From 1790 to 1793 Dalton was engaged in making observations, 
and in the latter year published his ‘ Meteorological Observa- 
tions and Essays.’ He then left Kendal and removed to Man- 
chester. He is nowhere seen to more advantage than when, in 
the words of Prof. Sedgwick, he is bringing the turbulent 
elements themselves under his own intellectual domination. 

These observations were continued with great care until the 
last day of his life, or rather the one preceding the morning of 
his death ; on this last day he is said to have made a mistake in 
writing, but afterwards corrected it. In this space of time he 
made upwards of two hundred thousand observations of various 
kinds relating to meteorology, and although the greater part are 
merely the noting down the state of the thermometer and baro- 
meter, this weary perpetuity of labour is more than most men 
can endure. No excitability made him pursue one subject when 
another ought to be attended to, no temptation led him out of 
his foredetermined course. 

His observations on the weight of the atmosphere led him 
by degrees into chemical ground. He showed that every grain 
of water dissolved in air becomes an elastic vapour, capable of 
supporting 1-24th of an inch of mercury, that the rise of the 
barometer in summer indicated an increase in the amount of watery 
vapour in the air, and that the rise of the mercury did not 
depend on the specific gravity of the air only, otherwise sum- 
mer and winter would show an equal barometer. 

He endeavoured to connect the aurora borealis with magnetic 
—— but found that this had been done before him by 

t Hally. ‘The same thing occurred with his explanation of 
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the trade winds, which had been given long before by George 
Hadley, F.R.S. Such mistakes occurred frequently, from the 
very little which he read; there are few branches of science 
which would allow of such proceedings at the present time, when 
observations are to be found so frequently in all departments, 
not certainly always of value, but at least of some interest. 
In 1793 he went to Manchester, to be teacher of mathematics 
to the new college there. In 1799, when the college removed to 
York, he separated from it, preferring to take private pupils, a 
practice which he kept up till late in life. It is a pity that he 
should have been so long employed in this manner, especially as 
he had no great talent for teaching, and his time would have 
been much better occupied in thinking and observing, but he is 
said to have preferred this when a more easily obtained com- 
petency was offered him, saying that teaching was an amusement, 
and that if richer, he would probably not spend any more time 
in study than he was then accustomed to do. 

About this time he wrote an English Grammar, a book ver 
little known, and its appearance seems anomalous, and difficult to 
account for, unless we suppose that circumstances of a pecuniary 
nature compelled him to study what he was certainly not 
naturally most inclined to. In this work the original thinker 
appears, a firm and independent character may be seen in it, 
alt ough a mind like his is not best fitted for working with such 
changeable and volatile laws as those of grammatical inflexion and 
construction. We shall merely take a short view of his writings 
and his career, attending chiefly to the character of mind dis- 
played in them, and leaving more minute details to such as have 
documents relating to each particular event. His character of 
mind we have quoted from his writings as well as from his most 
intimate friends. 

In 1794 he became a member of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester, when he read his first paper 
entitled ‘ Facts relating to the Vision of Colours.’ He had 
that peculiarity of vision which cannot distinguish between red, 
pink, purple, and blue. He says, “ I was never convinced of the 
peculiarity of my vision till | observed the colour of the flower 
of the Geranium zonale by candle-light, in 1792. The flower 
was pink, but it appeared to me an exact sky blue by day; in 
candle-light, however, it was astonishingly changed, not having 
any blue in it, but what I called red, a colour which forms a 
striking contrast te blue.” 

He believed that this was to be attributed to the colour of the 
fluids contained in the eye. 

It is true that there was found, on his death, a slight yellow 
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colour in the crystalline lens of the eye, but objects seen through 
it, when removed from the body, still preserved their natural 
colour. 

His eyes being to himself an object of considerable specula- 
tion, his friends desired that they should be examined on his 
decease. ‘They were extracted by his friend and medical at- 
tendant, Mr Jos. Ransome, and have since been examined by 
Sir David Brewster, without any further result than the opinion 
that the cause was functional, not mechanical. Such a distortion 
of his colour-sight could not fail to cause him some annoyance 
at times, and tales of his strange mistakes in dress are told of 
him. It is a pity that any one should have given the name of 
Daltonism to this strange vision, for we must remember that, 
after all, few eyes were so good as Dalton’s, and ought to 
be connected with an expression of excellence rather than 
defect. 

The list of his papers and their dates are given in one of the 
works before us; those from 1793 to 1804 gradually conduct us 
from meteorology to chemistry. Having come from Kendal, a 
meteorologist and mathematician, he advanced with all the 
cognate branches of investigation. He endeavours to determine 
the relation between the quantity of rain and dew, and the 
amount of water removed by rains and evaporation, the origin 
of springs, the power of fluids to conduct heat, the heat and 
cold produced by mechanical condensation and expansion of 
the air, the constitution of mixed gases, &c. He comes from 
the consideration of air and vapour viewed as an atmosphere 
to the same bodies in a more purely chemical point of view. He 
has given the elasticity of vapour at different temperatures, 
shown the method of determining the amount of vapour 
in the atmosphere, and the rate of evaporation at different 
ane. He makes important observations on the more 
mechanical properties of gases. Amongst these is diffusion 
of gases, at least as far as the mechanical part is concerned. 
The action of gases towards themselves, he explains, is not the 
same as towards gases of a different nature. The particles of 
each gas possess a certain repulsion towards particles of the same 
kind, but the particles of two different gases do not possess this 
manag is is the reason, that if two bottles of gases of a 
different kind, connected even by a very small aperture, they 
mix completely in a very short time. Even if the upper gas be 
the light hydrogen, and the lower carbonic acid, both will be 
found to be equally diffused through the upper and under bottle. 
He established also the law that all elastic fluids expand 1-480 
every degree of heat from the freezing point to 212°. 
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It will be impossible to give in this place all his researches, 
and we must now attend to those parts which are more purely 
chemical, as his name has risen chiefly by them, and he is best 
known in connexion with them. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the name of Dalton can stand high without the support 
of the atomic theory ; the investigations which have been alluded 
to are a sufficient proof of this, and the improvements in meteoro- 
logical observations, the great amount of data left by him, and 
the impulse given by him to the study, are works sufficient to 

oint him out as one of the few, who, in submitting to the labour 
imposed upon humanity, have had the pleasure of finding it 
worth more than the food and the raiment or any other necessary 
or pranns which it procured for self alone. 

n considering the works of Dalton, the atomic theory must 
receive the chief attention; and to know the change which 
chemistry has undergone under it, we must first take a view of 
the chemistry of the period of the discovery, at least as far as it 
regards quantity, a word scarcely used in chemistry at the time, 
and an idea not defined but by the atomic theory. 

Wenzel observed the fact of the mutual saturation of salts ; 
when two salts mutually decompose each other, a certain quantity, 
ex. gr. four of soda saturates an acid, whilst fourteen of lead is re- 
quired, and five of sulphuric acid are mane when six or seven of 
nitric are necessary. Richter proceeded to analyse the different 
salts, and find the relative power of saturation of acids and bases, 
working on the fact known to Wenzel, the definite nature of the 
union which takes place between an acid and an alkali. He 
endeavoured to establish accuracy in chemical calculations, but 
his view of the subject was too limited, his capacities of satura- 
tion were vague powers or forces, and wanted this unvarying 
unit which we shall see was introduced by Dalton, and gives the 
laws the form of a natural necessity. 

Bergman had some very good notions on the relation of oxides 
and metals; he weighed the precipitated oxide, and calculated 
its relation to the metal used, the mode certainly of arriving at 
an atomic weight, but in him also the possible took place of the 
necessary and unchangeable. 

Of all men who attended to this subject before Dalton, who 
saw most clearly how the matter stood, was Higgins, of Dublin. 
It is remarkable that in some places he has reasoned according 
to the true principles of pan nar thy but not himself seeing 
clearly the foundation of his reasoning, he failed in coming to an 
universal expression for the facts. Or if he did see his way he 
failed in seeing its value, its use in investigation, its value in 
analysis, its many applications in theory and in practice, and its 
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grandeur and beauty as a law of nature. He showed that a body 
uniting with oxygen took up first one particle, then another, and 
so on; that every particle united with a certain force, whilst the 
first particle would have a greater force than the second, and the 
second than the third, calculating the force of combination by 
numbers. He calculated the combining power of bodies, by 
numbers expressing force of attraction, a principle which could 
not have led to the first laws of the atomic theory with any cer- 
tainty, but which would have been found entirely at fault when 
compound atoms came to be spoken of. If, however, his princi- 
ples be insufficient, such cannot be said of his words, which do 
express the atomic theory, and even the doctrine of compound 
proportions which may be gathered from them. Daiton’s friends 
confess the former, the knowledge of the atomic theory, but claim 
for him that of multiple and compound proportions, lest he should 
lose all the honour: but the truth is, that where the one is well 
known the other must follow with ease. Higgins says, “Let S 
be a particle of sulphur, Da particle of dephlogisticated air (or 
oxygen) attracted by a force of 63, and let the compound be 
volatile sulphurous acid. Let us suppose a second particle of 
dephlogisticated air to unite to S, so as to form perfect vitriolic 
acid ; to receive the latter, S must relax its tendency for the former 
one half.” In another part, again, he calls this a molecule of 
sulphuric acid, alluding to its union with bases. In another place 
(pages 36—37 of the edition, London, 1791) he says, ‘*100 grains 
of sulphur require 100 or 102 of the real gravitating matter of 
dephlogisticated air (oxygen) to form volatile vitriolic acid ; and 
as volatile vitriolic acid is very little short of double the specific 
gravity of dephlogisticated air, we may conclude that the ulti- 
mate particles of sulphur and dephlogisticated air contain equal 
quantities of solid matter; for destin isticated air suffers no 
considerable contraction by uniting to = we in the proportion 
merely necessary for the formation of volatile vitriolic acid. 
Hence we may conclude that a single ultimate particle of sul- 
phur is intimately united to a single ultimate particle of de- 
phlogisticated air, and that in perfect vitriolic acid every single 
particle of sulphur is united to two of dephlogisticated air.” 
Considering that it was impossible at that time to see the true 
atomic weight of oxygen, we consider that Higgins had a good 
right to say that sulphurous acid contained one atom of each; 
and that if such be the case, the atomic weights of sulphur and 
oxygen are equal. ‘This is reasoning in the true spirit of the 
theory. Had he measured more accurately the addition in weight 
necessary to form sulphuric acid, he would have seen that it did 
Vou. XLV. No. I. H 
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not contain a double quantity ; but the truth is, that this could not 
be done directly, no means of obtaining it without water being 
known ; and if we suppose he weighed it with an atom of water 
in it, he is certainly not far from the truth. But aceuracy has 
nothing to do with the question: Dalton himself was never 
accurate, except in his general laws. We must give another 
quotation from Higgins (page 37). * As two cubic inches of light 
inflammable air require but one of dephlogisticated air to eon- 
dense them, we must suppose that they contain equal numbers of 
divisions, and that the difference of their specific gravity depends 
chiefly on the size of their ultimate particles ; or we must suppose 
that be ultimate particles of light inflammable air require two, 
or three, or more, of dephlogisticated air to saturate them. If the 
latter were the case, we might produce water in an intermediate 
state, as well as the vitriolic or nitric acid, which appears to be 
impossible ; for in whatever proportion we mix our airs, or under 
whatsoever circumstances we combine them, the result is inva- 
riably the same. This likewise may be observed with respect to 
the decomposition of water. Hence we may justly conclude 
that water is composed of molecules, formed by the union of a 
single particle of Cpe pene air to an ultimate particle of 
light inflammable air; and that they are incapable of uniting to 
a third particle, of either of their constituent principles.” ‘The 
above is from the second edition. We have not the first edition 
before us; and certainly all of us will be willing to repeat with 
Higgins, quoting Horace on his title-page, “ Est quodam prod- 
ire tenus si non datur ultra.” But how we could go ultra in 
this case, it is very hard to see; could it be said in Bat or in 
truer language? So far we know that it has never yet been 
done. It is almost painful, then, to be still inclined to repeat what 
we said above, that he was not gifted with a clear sight of the 
length and breadth and depth of his opinions. Had he con- 
tinued reasoning in this mode, he would have done all that Dalton 
has done, but he lost himself afterwards in the calculation of 
forces. His mind had the reasoning faculty predominating over 
the observing: it required a mind whose very reasonings were 
observations, whose every thought was a constant combining of 
physical properties, to carry this principle of combination into 
the whole extension of the science. 

Whilst men were engaged in weighing simple bodies and 
compound ones, and obtaining their atomic weights, half con- 
sciously heaping proof upon proof, by mineral analysis, of the 
fixed laws of combination, proving daily that compounds con- 
tained always the same proportion of simple bodies, and actually 
expressing by clear words what occurred in the combination, 
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we almost feel inclined to ask, was it necessary for Dalton to tell 
them what they meant? It was necessary. 

We may mention, that Higgins published another edition of 
his work (Dublin, 1814), in which the phrases are adapted more 
to the language of the time. He wrote also many attacks on 
Dalton, who had never known of his existence at the time he 
published his theory, and whose only reply was, “ Who can 
answer such abusive language ? ” 

We shall now give Dalton’s announcement of his theory. At 
page 212 of the edition before us of the ‘ New System,’ he says, 
“In all chemical investigations it has justly been considered an 
important object to ascertain the relative weights of the simples 
which constitute a compound. But, unfortunately, the inquiry 
has terminated here, whereas from the relative weights in the 
mass, the relative weights of the ultimate particles on atoms of 
the bodies might have been inferred, from which their number 
and weight in various other compounds would appear, in order 
to assist and to guide future investigations, and to connect their 
results. Now, it is one great object of this work to show the 
importance and advantage of ascertaining the relative weights of 
the ultimate particles both of simple and compound bodies, the 
number of simple elementary bodies which constitute one 
compound particle, and the number of less compound particles 
which enter into the formation of one more compound particle.” 

Here is expressed with the greatest ease all that was wanted. 
The succession of his investigations had prepared him for this of 
course; but they had only made clearer and given a universal 
character to the opinions, or rather his perceptions of matter, which 
he shows to have been familiar to him from the earliest period 
of his career. Dr Thomson says that Dalton first informed him 
that the observation of olefiant gas and carburetted hydrogen 
first led him to look into the inner constitution of chemical com- 
pounds. He found that if we reckon the carbon in each to be 
the same, then carburetted hydrogen gas contains exactly twice 
as much hydrogen as olefiant gas. ‘This seemed to point out 
clearly that if there be one proportion of hydrogen in the one, 
and two in the other, the same must hold good in all the smallest 
particles also; and proceeding to the ultimate particle, it must 
contain one atom of carbon and one of hydrogen. ‘ihat this 
suggested to him the theory can scarcely be considered quite 
correct. It may have first given him clear notions of its value, but 
his prior investigations all show that his mind was saturated, we 
may say, with the atomic theory, from his first appearance before 
the public. ‘That the examination of these gases was one of the 
important processes through which the truth became perfected, 
we can well believe; and probably the order of investigation 
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has been nowhere better given than by Dr Wilson, of Edin- 
burgh, in the ‘ British Quarterly Review.’ His own investigations, 
his own experiments, were brought as proofs of his own conclu- 
sions ; and when these gases were examined, the whole result 
seems to have fitted so well with his previous ideas as scarcely 
to have surprised him. Accordingly we find that he left Dr 
Thomson, of Glasgow, to deal the subject to the public for several 
years, and when at last he published it, he brought it forward 
with little pomp, and asa truth beyond contradiction. When 
we give so much to those who worked upon the subject before 
Dalton, we do not mean to take any merit from him, and far out 
as they did work it they in nowise assisted him. ‘This is not 
said from a knowledge of the facts that Higgins was unknown to 
him till 1810, and Wenzel and Richter till still later, and cer- 
tainly not until some years after his discovery ; but it is said from 
a knowledge of the nature of his own reasonings and the previous 
character of his mind displayed in his writings. The one idea 
which he had of atoms was so clear that all the others naturally 
flowed from it. ‘Those who talked of the Wenzel and Richter salts, 
who spoke of the'fixed form of salts and minerals, and some gases, 
were now entirely silenced : the minerals, if constant, could not be 
otherwise ; the salts, if not found constant, were considered to be 
badly analysed ; and this theory, if theory it be called, took im- 
mediate command of the finest balances, and endless theories 
were found rapidly to disappear, hiding themselves in the dark- 
ness which produced them. If any theory can be found simple, it 
is his; if any universal, it is his; if any can be found which 
may be said to be unchangeable through ages, it is his. It has no 
fear of future; no alteration in the science can affect it, no dis- 
covery of elements ix our present elements can in the least alter 
it. But if it be desired that we should believe that these com- 
binations are formed by bodies with qualities such as he describes, 
hard and unchangeable, and that they approached each other in 
the manner in which he paints them,—an opinion to which he un- 
fortunately attached much importance,—then must we, in company 
with the greater portion of thinking men which we have met, | 
consider such an hypothesis as scarcely conceivable by the greatest 
stretch of our fancy, although some actually consider it to be the 
simple common-sense explanation. 

But not to follow that subject: the idea of Dalton, as it was the 
germ of all that was known both before and after him, ex- 
plained also why the weights of atoms should be in reciprocal 
proportions. In fact, to the truth then known it distinctly said, it 
is 80, it cannot be otherwise ; to the falsehood it said simply, such 
is not the case ; and no one has been required either to confirm 
the one, or able to render infirm the other. 
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It may appear remarkable to some that we should talk of the 
atomic theory, and still talk of its undisputed stability. The 
word theory is used in its sense of a thing wel/ seen, not in the 
sense in which it is sometimes used, as a thing dimly seen : and the 
a of the age allows both meanings tothe word. The com- 

ining proportions of bodies are known, and are not vague, nor 
can anything —— our view of them but a change in Nature’s 
self. ‘The idea of numberless hard bodies called atoms, created 
in the beginning, and imperishable but by a fiat of the Creator, 
saying, “Let there be nothing where the carth now is,” is an 
hypothesis against which proofs sufficient could be brought, 
much beautiful matter might be written ; but science is not yet ina 
position to give an explanation which shall express the universal 
feelings aa opinions of men upon the subject. As chemists 
now use the term, the atomic theory is no hypothesis; it is the 
doctrine of combining proportions,—a law so universal, so beau- 
tiful, so unerring, so utterly without any repeal in the highest or 
lowest courts of explored nature,—sucha sure guide to those works 
of nature which it superintends,—that if any one is incapable of 
seeing an universal fitness in creation, he has only to look at the 
dullest lump of matter, of clay, sand, or mud, from any clime, formed 
at any age, be it matter kept for ages in the water or taken from 
the fires of the volcano, and the fitness is to be found, not by mere 
imagination, not by mere ry but by taking the balance 
and proving that the oxygen in each of these specimens unites 
with an equal weight of silicon, aluminum, or calcium, and that 
each element, each particle of each, was made to fit each of the 
particles of its fellow-elements. Whether we can say the same 
of the whole universe is a different question, The fitness may not 
be in such minute particles when we leave our own solar system, 
or it may be muedink altered when we leave our own globe; but 
so far we might safely suppose many general analogies in the 
elements composing our — having so many of the same 
conditions of existence, and growing under so many of the same 
influences. Could we establish the particulars of the nebular 
a gpm we prove that all the planets were in a gaseous form 
together,—we might then see more of the subject ; but we see 
animal and vegetable life to have changed so much, so many 
movements like to creations made at various times upon the 
earth, so many adaptations of structure to habits, moral and 
physical creations made and unmade (whether by a law or with- 
out a law is not to the purpose), that he must be excused who 
pauses for a little before he believes that creative power, which 
would seem to be not a momentary impulse, but a continuous or 
it may be an eternal agent, has, or has had, something to do, as 
well with the inorganic as the organic structures of the earth, 
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It is an interesting thing to consider the cast of mind necessary 
to agreat discovery, and the mind also which makes a discovery. 
With Dalton they are both one, as the extraordinary unity of the 
man left two forms of mind as a thing impossible for him. A 
physical constitution, calm, steady, unexcitable; a mental con- 
stitution the same; no violent feelings, no strong passions, no 
enthusiasm which could not be instantly repressed—not as much 
as to cause involuntary haste in moving a limb, in drawing a 
conclusion, or in making an experiment ; no inertness tempting 
him to rest when he had strength to work ; no weariness of mind, 
no fatiguing of his-body; working neither too much nor too little 
for his strength ; no yielding to the opinions of others drawing 
him aside to the right hand or to the left; an imagination curbed 
or silent; those moral — which the love of literature 
proves to be in men weak and neglected, developed no farther 
im him, the great searcher of nature, than may be seen in the 
most uneducated man in our social system ;—he stands before us 
with an isolated grandeur sufficient to absorb the pity that some 
minds must feel for one whose moral sympathies are not drawn 
out in an equal ratio with his intellectual powers. Let us not be 
mistaken: Dalton was a kind man and an agreeable companion, 
an upright and a moral man; but these faculties were simple, 
and were not more highly cultivated than we see in ignorant 
minds. ‘That he curbed all his passions and his expressions is 
certain ; whether from principle or from the original formation of 
his mind we cannot say ; but his soul never expanded im his warm- 
est, and in his most animated and playful moments he was never 
without a breastplate. This bespeaks a man of strong will, of 
great self-possession. He had too much self-respect to be seen toseek 
fame, and was almost too proud to take notice of it when gained. 
Unaceompanied, however, with haughtiness, but the most child- 
like simplicity, his dignity seldom showed itself except on a few 
occasions, and even then it was not until many years of fame 
had given him a standing. If we are correct in giving these 
elements of his character this prominence, raising the ob- 
serving and reflecting, but especially the former, and sinking 
the rest of the man down toa beautiful simplicity, rare ina 
great man, but not rare in many of the mass, we find at least 
an unusual character, and have some idea of the power requi- 
site to do such work as he did. Before we say more, we 
shall give a few examples of his mode of reasoning, which 
show the great predominance of his observing powers, pro- 
trudig themselves as they do everywhere, and at no time 
allowing themselves rest when the other faculties are in action. 
His reasoning is a succession of pictures, his conclusions are 
results of observations on those pictures laid before us, so that 
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we almost - 90% that we arrive at the conclusion without the 
trouble of reflection. 


He says— 


«When we contemplate the disposition of the globular particles 
in a volume of pure elastic fluid, we perceive it must be analagous 
to that of a square pile of shot, the particles must be disposed in 
horizontal strata, each four particles forming a square; in a superior 
stratum each four particles rests upon four particles below the points 
of its contact with all four, being forty-five degrees above the hori- 
zontal plane, or that plane which passes through the centre of the 
four particles. On this account the pressure is steady and uniform 
throughout.” 

Again— 

‘¢ A vessel of any pure elastic fluid presents a picture like one 
full of small shot. The globules are all of the same size; but the 
particles of the fluid differ from those of the shot, in that they are 
constituted of an exceedingly small central atom of solid matter, 
which is surrounded by an atmosphere of heat.” 


In such clear figurings does he continue to explain himself. 
By reasoning on an atmosphere of mixed gases, which have no 
repulsion for each other, but follow each the law of its own 
gravitation, he explains in a mechanical manner the law of the 
constant composition of the atmosphere, the particles of the gases 
falling downwards on each other until they attain a position in 
which they can support the incumbent weight. He has not, 
however, attempted to explain how the little central particle 
exists in the large eer of heat which surrounds it, nor what 
use the centre can have, since the cireumference does all the 
work, holds all the properties, and seems to know nothing of 
foreign relations, ww that it was present when the deeds were 
drawn out, and appended its signature, which after all seems to 
be a mere matter of form. 

Dalton’s conception of atoms was so natural and easy to him, 
that he spoke of them as things which he could see. His usual 
illustration was a pile of shot. He talked of these invisible beings 
as a geologist would of the movement of a a or of trans- 
ported boulder-stones; and traced an atom of hydrogen through 
the massesof a pile of oxygen atoms, as an astronomer would a 
comet influenced by the attractions and repulsions met on all 
sides im its way through space: Newton had probably the 
grandest idea of matter words ever expressed, if indeed they 
can be said to express all that is contained in the conception, 
Gravitation, a universal dependence in creation, a unity in all 
existing things. Ages have been found requisite to teach man 
the omnipresence of God, and one man taught us the omni- 
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resence of matter. Strange fact, that the influence of the clods 

beneath us is felt maaan that there is nothing so trivial 
that it has not something to say in the government of the uni- 
verse ; nothing so small that it should remain forgotten, when the 
powers of creation are assembled together ! e might almost 
say, everything is everywhere. As Newton saw matter in its 
largeness and unity, Dalton saw it in its minuteness and sepa- 
rateness. The one saw the unity of the whole, the other strongly 
insisted on the individuality of its parts. Both spoke great 
truths. 

We have observed that Dalton never read much, and probably 
more in his later than earlier life. His mind was rey fitted 
for inquiring and recording, but peculiarly unfitted for following 
the reasonings of others. This seems to have happened not 
from mere obstinacy, but from a natural self-reliance, and a 
habit of believing so firmly whatever his senses took cognizance 
of ; a proof that these were stronger in him than any other 
faculties: as many of the feelings, had they been more lively 
in him, would have tended to make him consider the works of 
others; and had he reflected more than he observed, he would 
have paid more attention to the reasonings of other men. He 
still preserved his own atomic weights, when every chemist had 
adopted those now established. 

In a long, steady, and busy life, but, as far as external move- 
ments go, entirely monotonous, Dalton’s whole history may be 
found in the books before us. He lectured in the Royal Insti- 
tution in 1804, and afterwards in 1810. Strange that Davy and 
Wollaston ridiculed his theory so much. Afterwards, when bens 
was converted, he urged the claims of Higgins against Dalton, at 
which the latter was much displeased, But was too dignified to 
speak of the matter. In 1822 he went to France, where we 
need not describe his reception otherwise than in his own words, 
and in a man of Dalton’s temperament they had all the meaning 
they bear. He said quietly to a friend on his return, “If any 
Englishman has reason to be proud of his reception in France, I 
have.” He was made a foreign Fellow of the French Institute, 
T'ellow of the Royal Society, and Doctor of Civil Law, a title he 
prized very much; but he shone as President of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, to which he was elected 
annually from the year 1817 till his death, and to which he gave 
his principal papers. It would little suffice to tell of his visits to 
the great, of the visits of the great to him, of his presentation at 
court, and of the honour bestowed on him by the British Associa- 
tion. But we may say that he seems to have been honoured more 
as one who had risen fom the dead, as a historical personage whose 
name was connected with the birth of chemistry, rather than a 
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living working cotemporary, so little does he seem to have mixed 
with philosophers of his time. In 1837 paralysis weakened him 
much, both bodily and mentally, and he never was again the 
great mind of oe, life. On the 17th May, 1844, he was still 
further reduced, but still attending the Philosophical Society, 
although unable to articulate the words he wished to utter. He 
still read the journals of the day, and made meteorological obser- 
vations. On the 19th of July, 1844, an address of the society 
thanked him for his fiftieth annual meteorological report, and 
prayed that he might be long spared to them. He'received the ad- 
dress standing, but could not reply otherwise than by a few words 
in writing, which he had eee *] feel gratified by this testi- 
mony of kind regard offered to me by my old associates of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. At my age, 
and with my infirmities, I can only thank you for this manifesta- 
tion of sentiment, which I heartily reciprocate.” On the 26th he 
made his last observations, noting down the state of the thermo- 
meter and barometer, and finding that he had written “ little rain 
this,” in a previous observation, he took the precaution to add to 
it the word “day.” His hand trembled at this time, but at six 
in the morning, when his servant left him, he seemed as usual, 
although he had spent a restless night; on coming again in half 
an hour he was found dead by his bedside. So gradually did this 
man go hence; with such calmness and repose was closed a long 
life wholly devoted to science. 

In 1833 a pension of 150/. was granted him from the Civil List, 
and in 1836 it was raised to 300/. Some time between those two 

eriods his paternal property fell to him by the death of his 
Sakon amounting to about another annual 150/. Toa man who 
lived so simply, this was more than was wanted, so that he left 
above 9,000/. at his death. 

His body lay in state in the ‘Town Hall, and a long procession 
followed him to the grave, whilst all business was suspended for 
the time in Manchester. He was buried in a vault in the Ard- 
wick Green Cemetery. The long procession was much to the 
annoyance of some of the Society of Friends, but it did one good 
thing—it told out loudly and plainly that a great man had taken 
leave of them. Such a circumstance ought not to happen as un- 
heeded as if the great were buried daily. It is different when a 
rich or a strong man dies. These powers can be made again; these 
accumulations can be possessed and repeated, if not in one man, 
by the efforts of many; but when a mind that thought not as 
other minds do leaves this earth, we know not if it may please 
Heaven ever again to send us the like. 

Dalton’s body, like the whole texture of his mind, like every 
action which he performed, like every thought which he has 
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expressed, was firm and well-knit. He was below middle size; 
his face is said to have resembled Newton’s very much, but the 
head does not seem to us to have had any resemblance. A 
beautiful statue of him, by Chantrey, is placed in the Royal Man- 
chester Institution, which resembles the living man very much. 
It was the intention of Manchester to erect some monument 
to him, although it has not been decided as to the best mode of 
doing so, whether by following the custom of all ages, and 
making a bronze or a marble one, or by making one in the form 
of a school of chemistry, which Manchester does not possess, 
Which is best might soon be decided. We read of a Greek to 
whom three irendved brazen statues were erected, to be pulled 
down in as many days. A living institution can fight for itself. 
It is interesting to us to know the daily life of a man who could 
make such investigations. Simple beyond the most of men, he 
lived with few wants in his house or in his laboratory, showing 
little of himself to his fellow-men, but marking the age with his 
footsteps. Unwearied, and mechanically regular in all things, 
he xen his observations with no more regularity than he went 
to the bowling-green regularly on Thursday afternoon with a 
few friends,—not philosophers, not the great, but such as he had 
long known. He had great pleasure in visiting his old friends 
in Kendal and Reewick ; and when one of his prouder ecom- 
panions wished him to leave the place in which they were met, 
as not being sufficiently te ae in appearance, he only said, 
‘I see them seldom,—you I can see every day in Manchester.” 
Dalton was not a man to be frightened by any of the hobgoblins 
that hover around respectability, nor can we find a man any- 
where so thoroughly independent, so thoroughly regardless of all 
the world said of him, in so far as allowing any change in his 


mode of thinking or acting. We cannot ascribe to him the § 


bright eyes of Lavoisier, of Davy, and of Liebig; for what he 
saw, however great, seemed to him so simple, so natural. ‘The 
awe and majesty of Nature’s laws first seen, did not affect him to 
rhapsody, and we may either call it greatness or weakness, as we 
feel inclined. Both qualities are respected by nature, both have 
their types in creation; the monotonous movement of the earth 
round its axis for the one, and the sudden glare of day on the 
dark night marks the other; the one a continuous, unexcited 
movement, pleasing but not joyful; the other a succession of 
rapid and great changes, in which the whole man is at one time 
deep in darkness and in sorrow, walking through the valley of 
the shadow of death; at another, scarcely able to support the 
excess of joy, for nature seems all gloriousness, and earth a con- 
stant round of thrilling joys. Some would prefer the quiet 
repose of the simple “ Naturforscher,” Dalton. R. 8. 
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1. An Act to simplify the Transfer of Property. Royal Assent, 
6th August, 1844. 


2. An Act to amend the Law of Real Property. Royal Assent, 
4th August, 1845. 


3. An Act to facilitate the Conveyance of Real Property. 
Royal Assent, 8th August, 1845. 


4, An Act to render the Assignment of Satisfied Terms unneces- 
sary. Royal Assent, 8th August, 1845. 


5. A Bill, intituled ‘ An Act for establishing a General Register 
for all Deeds and Instruments affecting Real Property in 
England and Wales.’ Introduced by Lord Campbell, 1845—6. 


(COMMERCIAL properties, of all kinds and varieties, have 

one quality in common, namely, that of being easily trans- 
ferred. What a merchant has is effectively in ‘his power, to 
enjoy or to part with: he holds it while he pleases; and when 
the market takes a turn, he sells it, and buys something else. 
While his cargoes are still at sea, they are pledged and sold 
through the medium of bills of lading; after arrival, they pass 
from hand to hand, like a bank-note, by delivery of a dock 
warrant. His claims on his foreign correspondents are realised 
assets in the form of bills of exchange. Even the transfer of 
his ready money is facilitated by cheques. If his speculations 
have exceeded the limits of private capital, he is possessed of 
shares—in French or German railways, perhaps, or American 
mmes—or he may be the holder of stock, forming the title even 
to an interest in our Indian empire. Let his property be invested 
in every quarter of the globe, subject to every diversity of laws 
and ——— anyhow it is transferable property ; it may be 
bought te-day and sold to-morrow. Whatever British enter- 
prise has stored up at home, or created abroad, or seattered over 
the seas from Australia to Newfoundland—all is included in the 
available capital with which we trade—all fulfils the duty of its 
commercial tenure by its free circulation. 

All, in short, is active wealth, reproducing itself by its activity. 
But the merchant retires from business. His property is sent 
home from India or China, and invested in the purchase of English 
Land. Henceforth its character is totally changed. It is now no 
longer transferable, except by a tedious and expensive process ; 
to raise money on it may be a work of months, and cost two 
years’ interest on the amount borrowed: it cannot even be dis- 
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charged from the loan without legal aid. Withdrawn from the 
atmosphere of the commercial world, it has lost the power of 
motion, and become torpid ; as in former days, when the frame 
of society was feudal, property was said to be in mortmain, when 
pas sae to the perpetual and peaceful tenancy of an eccle- | 
ciastical corporation. 

This contrast is remarkable, the more so from its very trite- 
ness and obviousness. It is remarkable that the largest class of 
English society should be excluded from that freedom of inter- } 
course which is the characteristic of the age; that our commer. 
cial activity should be unable to reach, within our own shores, 
the most permanent and valuable portion of our national 
wealth. It is not less remarkable that while the removal of 
restrictions on our dealings with foreign countries is_ the 
watchword of rival ministries, a restriction on our a 
at home, more completely indefensible, and even more seriously { 
connected with our well-being, should attract so little com- 
parative notice. “ Free trade in land” would be the boon 
demanded by the landowners, if they knew their own interest, in 
compensation for the repeal of the corn laws—a free unrestricted 
power of alienation, which would turn our overflowing commer- 
cial capital from foreign loans and railways into English farms— 


which would transform our nobility into a commercial aristocracy, 
and enable the farmer and the tradesman to become the pro- 
gees instead of the tenant, of his farm and of his ~— But 


y what means are these results to be accomplished? How is it 
possible to make landed property circulate like commercial pro- 
perty? In recommending a reform of such novelty and magni- 
tude, we shall feel it ineumbent upon us to prove that the scheme 
proposed is not merely theoretically possible, but practicable 
with reference to the actual circumstances of the country; and 
consistent with the scrupulous preservation of existing rights, 
and the perfect retention of our present extensive powers of 
making family and testamentary dispositions. Admitting these 
conditions of the argument, we shall explain shortly and fami- 
liarly the cause which now impedes the alienation of real pro- 
perty, and propose a detailed plan for its removal. 

Let it be supposed, then, that John Smith buys an estate for 
10,0002. and at the same time invests an equal sum in the Three 
per Cent. Consols. Afterwards, on his marriage, he settles the 
estate in the usual way, retaining a life interest to himself, 
securing to his wife a subsequent jointure out of the rents, and 
entailing the estate on their sons successively according to 
seniority, subject to the payment of money portions to daughters 
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and younger sons. At the same time, possibly by the same 
deed, the funded property is settled in a similar way.* 

By the wife’s death without issue, the settlement becomes 
inoperative, and both properties revert to their original owner- 
ship. 

They are next mortgaged together for a temporary loan. The 
mortgage is oe off, and they are again held, as at first, in 
unencumbered ownership. 

John Smith now salen his will, by which he gives all his 
roperty to his brother David Smith, subject to pecuniary 
odode and dies. ‘The legacies are paid, and David Smith 
becomes the absolute owner of the estate and the consols. 

He wishes to convert the whole into money. He calls on his 
stockbroker, walks with him to the Bank of England, signs his 
name in a book, and receives a cheque for the market value of his 
stock. 

He calls on his solicitor, and instructs him to sell the estate. 
Within a week or two afterwards, the solicitor has com- 
pleted a compilation or “ Abstract” of the various transac- 
tions which we have been describing, preceded by the title under 
which John Smith originally purchased. A copy of the “ Ab- 
stract” (which may fill some two or three quires of foolscap 
paper, more or less) is sent to the purchaser’s solicitor, and b 

im collated with the deeds, and then laid before counsel. Requi- 
sitions are made, answers given and substantiated, objections 
taken and removed, conferences held on disputed points. After 
a month or two thus spent in diplomacy, the title is accepted, if 
the seller is lucky, without a Chancery suit; and voluminous 
deeds of conveyance are engrafted upon it, for the additional 
complication of the next dealing with the poy 

Here we have two properties of equal value, starting from 
the same point, passing through the same successive phases ; and 
after adapting themselves alike to the principal purposes for 
which property is alienated, vesting eventually, at the same 
time and by the same means, in the same aa proprietor. 
His title to the one property is perfectly simple and secure, 
available at an hour’s notice, and ata nominal expense. His 
title to the other property is so a and complicated, so 
beset with vexatious and expensive doubts, and delays, and 





* Upon the whole, by a series of decisions, within the last two centuries, 
and after many struggles in respect to personalty, it is at length set- 
tled that every species of property is in substance equally capable of being 
settled in the way of entail; and though the modes vary according to the 
nature of the subject, yet they tend to the same point—‘ Coke upon Lit- 
tleton,’ 20a, Hargrave’s note 5. 
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difficulties, as to be searcely available at all for oy commercial 
— Now what is the cause of the difference { 

The question, be it observed, relates merely to the tit/e, or 
means by which the eventual ownership of David Smith is 
manifested or sanctioned.* ‘That ownership itself, in both pro- 
perties equally, is a consequence resulting from one common 
series of previous transactions and events; but the title, or 
evidence of ownership, consists, as to the one property, in the 
conclusion of the series; as to the other, in the premises from j 
which the conclusion is derived. What the register at the Bank 
of England declares as a fact, the abstract of title affords the 
means of ascertaining, through the ordeal of a laborious inves- 
tigation. The purchaser accepts the stock, because it is standing 
in the seller’s name; the land, because it ought to be so stand- 
ing. And here we see at once how it happens that the one title 
is so much more readily available than the other. The law has 
provided machinery for posting up to the day the title to the 
stock, and telling an intending purchaser how the account 
actually stands : whereas the title to the land is left sixty years 
in arrear, and requires an accountant to unravel it. 

If we were not used to this contrast, it would surely seem very 
absurd that the ownership of any little field or cottage must be 
manifested every time it is dealt with, by a recapitulation of all 
that has gone before, like the story of the “ House that Jack 
built.” One would have supposed it as easy to contrive a regis- 
ter for properties having a real independent existence, visibly 
identified and distinguished by local marks and boundaries, as 
for those which are the mere creatures of the law. Nor is it 
any answer to this supposition to refer to the complicated trans- 
actions of which land is frequently the subject. Stock is fre- 
quently the subject of complicated transactions, too; and if it 
were such ten times oftener, and in a twentyfold higher degree, its 
title would still retain unimpaired the distinctive quality of revert- 
ing to simplicity on the expiration of the complicating contract. 

If the = by David Smith had taken place during the subsis- 
tence of the settlement or the mortgage, or while the legacies were 
unpaid, an abstract of the settlement, or the mortgage, or the will, 
must have been furnished to the purchaser, whether of the stock 
or the land, (that is, unless the charge were paid off out of the pur- 
chase-money), for the purpose of explaining the actual circum- 
stancesof the thingsold, just asthe termsof a subsisting lease are re- 
ferred to in the auctioneer’s particulars for the sale of a house. ‘The 





* “ Titulus est justa causa possidendi quod nostium est.”’—' Coke upon 
Littleton,’ 345 b. 
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subject of sale being then essentially special, the title to it would 
have been special also; and unavoidably so; for it is impossible 
to define in simple terms what is complicated in its own nature. 
But in our titles to land, we have contrived to make all the past 
history of the ownership a part of its present description, and 
have thus thrown upon the title the invariable task of an ex- 
tremely complicated definition. ‘The transfer of the simplest 
ownership is not, in form, the transfer of a present interest in a 
subject identified by its present description ; but rather that of 
an interest which did belong to such a person sixty years ago, in 
a subject which was then described insuch a manner ; and which 
has thence passed, by successive steps of ownership and descrip- 
tion, into a position consistent with its present ostensible owner- 
ship and apparent dimensions and boundaries. 

We read in the old law-books of powers “against common 
right,” such as the law may tolerate or connive at as crea- 
tures of contract, yet does not encourage or assist. Absurd as 
it may seem, the power of transferring real property might be 
added to this black list. ‘The law simply leaves it alone. Any 
one who can show that he has a saleable interest may sell it, and 
transfer it if he can; but the law gives him no assistance. 
The property may have been in his family for 100 years; but 
whatthen? His father or grandfather may have settled or mort- 
gaged it, or encumbered it with judgments or,—in short, it is 
best to tell the purchaser everything that has ever been done 
with it, and then he can judge for himself whether it now be- 
longs to the seller or not. Or if the history ean be carried back 
satisfactorily for sixty years, the rest may be left to presump- 
tion: as it is not likely that adverse claims, even of a rever- 
sionary character, can have lain dormant for so long a period, 
without having been rendered ineffectual by the statutes for the 
limitation of actions. So that the seller is in a position almost 
as convenient as if he were maintaining, in a court of justice, a 
preseriptive claim to a toll or afishery : he is not required to carry 
his affirmative proof (of a fact, be it remembered, which no one 
is disputing, namely, his right to his own property) much above 
the date of living testimony. 

Here we may observe in how limited a degree the transfer of 
land can be facilitated by any of the usual plans for simplifying 
the title. We have lately seen an act passed for removing those 
cumbrous excrescences called attendant terms; others, for giving 
to concise parliamentary forms the effect of some of the longer 
forms now in use; and Lord Campbell has revived the great 
question of the general registry. Far be it from us to speak 
lightly of these disinterested and patriotic attempts to sweep 
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and patch the worn-out pathways of feudal conveyancing! Yet 
who can feel confidence in the remedial efficacy of measures, 
which will leave each transaction still dependent on a 
retrospective investigation of sixty years?—unless they could 
carry us back to a state of society in which the devolu- 
tion of landed property being free from the intricacies of modern 
settlements, and its transfer occasional and local, its title might 
be simple, though deduced retrospectively, by becoming again 
the form and expression of a simple thing. 

We may simplify titles b prohibiting the creation of special 
interests (as if a man would simplify the machinery of a watch 
by taking out the wheels); but the deomtgtien of what is special 
cannot be made simple, even by the fiat of Parliament. And it 
seems to be partly in this view that entails have been abolished 
in most parts of the continent of Europe. Foreign Govern- 
ments have simplified the machinery of conveyancing, by dimi- 
nishing its capabilities. Must we follow their example? If it 
is a bad thing that property should be entailed, by all means let § 
entails be abolished on that ground; but must they be abo- 
lished, in order that unentailed property may be alienated? 
That the actual entailing of a given estate should take that § 
estate out of commerce, while the entail continues in force, we 
can understand—it is the object of the entail to do this—but 
surely the mere power of entailing need not have the same 
effect ; it cannot be necessary that an estate should be scarcely 
alienable because it might have been entailed if the owner had 
so pleased, or was entailed ever so long ago, or because other 
estates quite unconnected with it are under subsisting entails. 
We are not disputing the fact that the abolition of entails would 
facilitate alienation generally, but only contending that a great 
defect must exist somewhere in a system of titles requiring 
such means for its amendment. 

The sale of anything—a horse, or a steam-engine, or a landed 
estate—seems to have no proper connexion with the uses or pur- 
poses to which the subject of sale has been applied or may be 
applicable. The steam-engine may have greater capabilities than 
the horse, yet the transfer of both is equally simple. And in like 
manner, the capability of the landed estate to adapt its beneficial 
enjoyment or “ use ” (as it is called even in technical language) to 
the particular circumstances and requirements of the owner’s 
family, ought not in reason to make the transfer of its absolute 
ownership a more complicated transaction than the transfer of the 
horse or the steam-engine; although it might have happened, 
under different circumstances, that the estate should be so used 
as to lose for a time its capacity of being transferred by ceasing 
to be saleable, 
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All this might be said, perhaps, even if we had not before us 
the example of funded property. Here, however, we may learn, 
not merely as a conclusion, but as a fact, that perfect facility of 
transfer may be reconciled with perfect latitude of disposition. 
The fundholder may settle his stock as efficiently as the land- 
owner can settle his land; but it is the exercise of this power of 
settlement, and not its mere existence, which affects the aliena- 
tion of the property: he may, if he chooses, keep his title clear 
and simple. Stock may happen to be encumbered with settle- 
ments or mortgages, more or less frequently ; but land can never 
be unencumbered, for it must prove itself to be so—it sinks under 
the encumbrance of its own unencumbered title. 

We may seem, perhaps, to be dwelling unnecessarily on a very 
obvious position. Obvious or not, it is certainly a neglected 
position, though lying, we believe, at the foundation of sound 
conveyancing reform. We maintain that retrospective deduction 
of title is the one great obstruction to the circulation of landed 
property ; that it is an obstruction capable of removal; and that 
any reforms stopping short of its removal can but drive inwards, 
or at best alleviate, the ever-reappearing symptoms of a deeply- 

seated disease. 

» Consider for one moment longer what this retrospective deduc- 
tion of title really is and does. It is, in effect, a law that in the 
transfer of real property nothing shall be admitted without affirm- 
ative proof, nothing ever finally settled by any repetition of 
proof. The purchaser from David Smith must test the accuracy 
of every detail of a sixty years’ history. Let him resell the pro- 
perty, and the purchaser from him must do the same thing 
_ possibly within a month afterwards ; a third purchaser has 
the same ground to go over a third time. If one transfer in a 
year complicates the title in a certain degree, ten transfers in a 
year complicate it ten times as much. And thus, while in every 
other branch of social intercourse increased wants give rise to 
increased facilities, the interchange of landed property becomes 
the more difficult the more it is required, the more it is exercised. 


The proposition which we undertake to prove is, that machinery 
of a description analogous to that used for the transfer of funded 
property might be applied with equal efficiency to the transfer of 

: a reform which would at least have the recommendation 
of being (in a good sense) conservative. It would involve no 
alteration of existing laws, not even a “digest,” but merely an 
improvement of machinery. 

e propose that the country should be mapped; that each 
field, or house, or other material unit of property should be dis- 

Vou. XLY. No. I. I 
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tinguished by a number upon the map: that these material units 
(whether separately or in the combined form of larger properties) 
should be described upon symbolical titles or transferable certi- 
ficates of ownership: that the titles so symbolized should be 
registered, with the names of the proprietors: that a transfer on 
the register by the registered proprietor should transfer the pro- 
perty ; and that effect should be given to transactions of a more | 
special description by means of a controlling and modifying action 
applied, through the medium of the register, to the transferring 
power of the registered proprietor. Conveyancing transactions 
would thus be based upon two great principles: first, a title 
representing a present simple absolute property ; and secondly, 
a register of subordinate transactions under the head of the title 
so constituted. 

The second principle, namely, that of registration by estates, 
is already in operation in various parts of the continent, and more 
particularly in Bavaria, Austria, and Prussia.* In these countries, 
each property or ownership has its separate account in a public 
register; and the substance of every deed or other transaction 
affecting it being registered in the appropriate account, the actual 
state of an ordinary title —_ be seen at a glance. In short, the 
transfer of an unencumbered estate seems to be almost as simple 
as we could well hope to make it. 

But there is one point of difficulty about these German 
registers. An important — function must be exercised by 
the registrar, behind the backs of the parties interested, in re- 
cording under the proper accounts the effect of the various 
instruments transmitted to the office. Where transactions are of 
a comparatively simple character, the accounts may be kept with 
sufficient accuracy, but would this be possible in England? 

We revert to our old example. ‘The object is accomplished at 
the Bank of England. But how is it accomplished ? for certainly 
the clerks there exercise no judicial function. We answer, by 
means of our first principle mentioned above, namely, “a title 
representing a present simple absolute property.” But this 
— a little further explanation. 

very one knows what a trust is. Any of our readers might 
define it to be a disposition by which property is vested in some 
private friend or public functionary distinct from the person in- 
tended to be benefited. And he would observe, on going deeper 
into the subject, that while the laws of other countries have almost 
confined the province of trusts toa limited class of cases, in which 
the incompetency of the persons beneficially interested seems 
absolutely to require the active intervention of some one else on 





* See Appendix to the Second Report of the Real Property Commis 
sioners, p. 440, 
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their behalf; the laws of England, on the other hand, so far at 
least as they relate to rights of property in land, are little else than 
a code of artificial trusts, contrived and systematized during the 
last three or four centuries by the Court of Chancery. 

Let the reader next attempt to develope a rational theory of 
these English trusts, and he will find it impossible to do so, 
otherwise than historically; for the distinction between trusts 
and legal estates is purely arbitrary. He will be unable to give 
areason why trusts should prevail so far as they actually do, 
without prevailing universally; that is, without being the only 
method of giving effect to dispositions deviating in any degree 
from the simple transfer of the absolute ownership. Nor should 
we be surprised to find him a convert to the opinions of a re- 
spectable school of reformers, who look upon artificial trusts as 
mere circuitous technicalities. 

But let him hesitate to admit this conclusion until he has first 
observed, in the machinery of the funds, a practical example of 
the application of trusts, not partially and arbitrarily, but ani- 
versally. 

The refesal of the Bank of England to implicate themselves 
in questions of a fiduciary character has had the incidental effect 
of forming a register, on the principle of the continental registers 
before referred to, but differing from them in this remarkable 
respect,—that instead of recording, as direct charges upon the 
property, all the artificial dispositions to which the property may 

subjected, it only records the successive steps of its devolu- 
tion from one owner or body of owners to another; leaving 
it to the parties to define for themselves, by special and sub- 
ordinate contracts, the objects or purposes (if any) for which 
each transfer is made. And the consequence is, as already shown, 
that the system of conveyancing relating to funded property is 
based on a simple present ownership, controlled or diverted, a 
necessary, by external pressure, but becoming straight again by 
its own elasticity when the pressure is removed. 

Whether the legal ownership of funded property might not be 
conveniently manifested by a certificate, or whether the machinery 
by which it is moulded to the purposes of civilized life might not 
be improved, are questions beyond the scope of our present in- 
quiry: it is enough for our purpose to have shown in efficient 
practical working, on a very large scale, the principle for which 
we contend—a recorded basis of simple ownership in place of 
retrospective deduction of title. But we have not yet exhausted 
the definition of this principle. 


We have explained the practice, but what is the exact theory 
of a register founded, like that at the Bank of England, on the 
exclusion or subordination of trusts? It seems to be a theory 
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of representation, as contrasted with a theory of personal indivi 
dual action. If laws must be made through representatives, 
because the extent of modern states precludes the personal legis- 
lation of their citizens, there is no absurdity in supposing that 
certain legal rights ought, in a great country, to be exercised 
through representatives on similar grounds. And it is just the 
application of this principle of representation which distinguishes 
the register of the English funds from the land-registers of 


Bavaria, Austria, and Prussia. The former admits of the crea- § 


tion of derivative interests more remote and artificial, we believe, 
than those allowed on the continent; but it is on condition that 
persons exercising these powers of disposition shall concurrently 
nominate a person or body of persons to represent the trust; so 
that the act of the re wap if they are permitted to act, 
may bind or — e the trust, as if by a species of legislation. 
And if the conduct of the “ representatives” could in any way be 
perfectly controlled, so as to render it impossible that they should 
exercise improperly the | pong entrusted to their keeping, we 
should thus have arrived at a perfect theory of conveyancing ; 


for the most complicated modification of property would then 
create no continuing complication of title ; it would but control, 
during its continuance and in the precise degree required for its 


protection, the exercise of the “ representative’s” power of 


transfer. 

Now, suppose the title to land to be made subject to some 
such conditions as the following : that the legal ownership should 
be always vested in a representative or representatives competent 
to convey a good title by the mere act of transfer, if permitted ; 
but that the exercise of the power to transfer should be so per- 
fectly controlled and regulated that no improper exercise of it 
should be possible; and that every settlement, or special con- 
tract, or other creation, mediate or immediate, of derivative 
interests, should be represented by persons, or bodies of persons, 
similarly empowered and similarly controlled, and whose con- 
currence in a transfer should be the appointed means of removing 
from the transferring power of the principal representative the 
restraint imposed upon the exercise of that power by the sub- 
sistence of the derivative interests created by the settlement or 
other contract; the consequence would ovidenthy be, that the 
highest possible complication of title would but involve the con- 
currence of sonal classes of representatives in the act of 
transfer to a purchaser. ‘There might be infinite difficulty in 
unfettering their power of concurrence, but with that the pur- 
chaser would have nothing to do; if the property could be 
transferred to him at all, the operation of transfer would be per- 
fectly simple, the title transferred perfectly secure. The sellers 
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and purchasers might walk together from Garraway’s to the 
Register Office to complete their several contracts. t his, then, 
is our plan: to carry the principle of “representation” right 
through the machinery for transferring land. We proceed to 
explain in detail how this is to be effected. 


First, we must have a General Survey and Map of the 
Country. It appears by the parliamentary papers which have 
been published relative to the commutation of. tithes,* the town- 
land survey of Ireland,t+ and the inclosure of common lands,t 
that the expense of making a first-class map on a scale of 263 
inches to a mile, distinguishing each object upon the land,§ 
with such particularity as to mark even the nature of the fences, || 
and drawn with such accuracy that a given space of ground 
could be identified upon the map notwithstanding any change of 
boundaries,§ would average about ninepence per acre,** sup- 
posing the work had to be done entirely afresh for the whole 
country. But this would not be the case, as the first-class maps 
which have been prepared for many parishes under the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act would answer every purpose with a little revision.++ 





* Copy of papers respecting the proposed survey of lands under the 
Tithe Act, 1837. Report from Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Survey of Parishes under the Tithe Commutation Act, 1837. 

+ Report from Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Survey 
and Valuation of Ireland, 1824. Report from Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on County Cess (Ireland), 1836. Report of Commis- 
sioners on the Ordnance Memoir of Ireland, 1844. Report from Select 
Committee of the House of the Commons on the Townland Valuation of 
Ireland, 1844, 

t Report from Select Committee of the House of Commons on Commons 
Inclosure, 1844, 

§ Tithe Survey Papers, p. 12. 

| This appears somewhere in the evidence, but we cannot turn to the 
passage. 

{ ‘When a map has been once formed upon that plan, supposing any 
original boundaries were to become obliterated, wotild you be able to supply 
them from the map ?""—* [ could do it with certainty, if the lines of con- 
struction, the lines originally measured upon the ground, were preserved 
upon the plan.”—Evidence of Lieut. Dawson, R.E., on Tithe Surveys, 
Report, 541. 

** «The expense may be estimated at from 2d. to 1s. 6d. per acre, ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the country, and the quantity of detail to be 
introduced. Ninepence per acre may be taken as the average cost of sur-- 
veying work throughout the country, including the plan.”—Report from 
Lieut. Dawson, R.E., to the Tithe Commissionets, Tithe Survey Papers, 
p. 5. 
+t Lieut. Dawson, in the calculations sulimitted by him to the Tithe 
Commissioners, deducted one-third from his average charge of ninepence 
peracre on the score of existing maps. (Tithe Survey Papers, p. 6.) If 
this were a fair deduction then, it ought to be much increased since the 
tithe surveys. William Blamire, Esq., Tithe Commissioner; gave the fol- 
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Taking the expense, however, at ninepence per acre through. 
out, we may fairly assume that an estate could be surveyed and 
mapped in the most perfect manner for something like a tenth 
or twelfth part of the average expense (exclusive of stamps) of a 
single transfer of it under our present system of conveyancing. 

The expense of engraving ought not to be taken into account, 
as it would be covered by sale of the engravings.* 

We assume, then, that the required map could be furnished} 
without difficulty. Its construction might be a work of time, but} 
this would be immaterial, as the machinery would always be per- 
fect as far as it went. It would even be advantageous that: 
new system should be introduced gradually. 

However, we may suppose ourselves in Cary sa of the 
entire map to work upon. It would be divided into parishes 
Each parish would have its map + and its register-office under 
the management of one of the present parochial officers, aj 
rather, perhaps, of a permanent parochial officer who would be 
useful for other purposes. The parish register-office would be 
an exact but subordinate counterpart of a seat or room in 
general metropolitan register-office, where another copy of the 
parish map would be kept. 

We have next to show how to proceed to register the propertie 
in a parish. ‘The arrangements required for this purpose might be 
taken from the recent General Inclosure Act, 8 and 9 Vict. ce. 111, 
part of the machinery of which is thus described in the marginzl 
abstract : 

Assistant commissioner to hold meetings. 

Claims to be delivered in writing. 

Statement of claims to be deposited for examination. 





lowing evidence before the Select Committee on Commons Inclosure it 
July, 1844 (Report, 442—461 ) :—“ I think we shall have, out of the whol 
15,000 districts, or whatever the number may be, a fourth first-class map 
buen g The first-class maps contain the area of the parish accurately 
defined and set out, every field of cultivated land, and the boundary of th 
waste lands, for the purposes of inclosure. If there was a first-class map, 
all that the local commissioner would want would be a tracing, that is, 
copy of the area of the waste, in order to set out the allotments upon it; 
but in the case of the second-class maps, more would be required. . .. 
I should say they [the first-class maps] had cost from 9d, to 1s. an acre; 
certainly not more; I think less.” 

* “Could not the expense [of the survey] be reduced by the sale of th 
maps after they were made?”—*I think not; I think the sale of the map 
would barely do more than pay the expense of engraving; I do not tbink 
that a greater return is made to the Ordnance by the publication of thei 
maps.” —Evidence of Lieut. Dawson before Select Committee on Tithe Sur 
veys, Report, 587. , 

+ “ There is a [tithe] map deposited in every parish.”—Report on Co 
mons Inclosure, 894, 
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Claims to be heard and determined by assistant commis- 
sioner, subject to appeal to the commissioners. 

Titles not to be determined by commissioners or assistant 
commissioners. 

The ‘assistant commissioner” (whom we have substituted for 
the “ valuer” of the Inclosure Act) would have the parish map 
before him, and it would be his duty to return to the register- 
office a list of the actual proprietors of the estates delineated 
upon it. In most cases this duty would be a very simple one. 

he proprietor would hand in his claim, which being undisputed 
would be admitted as a matter of course. Settled estates would 
be registered in the names of the trustees. Leases, mortgages, 
and other encumbrances, if undisputed, would be registered with 
equal facility as subsisting charges on the ownership of the 
registered proprietor. 

Here and there, however, a disputed title would occur. ‘The 
estate would then be registered in the name of the person in 
actual possession or receipt of the rents: following the principle 
of the Inclosure Act, which declares (sec. 49) “that nothing 
in this act contained shall extend to enable the commissioners or 
any assistant commissioner to determine the title of any lands 
or to determine = right between any parties contrary to the 
actual possession of any such party,” &c. The registered pos- 
sessor would become the legal owner in fee simple, subject to 
adverse claims. He would represent the property as a trustee 
for all persons interested. 

The change here proposed would do little more than revive 
an ancient and approved principle of the common law. The 
feudal tenant, or free possessor, or freeholder, was formerly 
considered as acting for the land, much as a ship’s husband 
now acts for the ship. His possession was the title, his 
delivery of possession the ordinary means of transfer. This 
machinery became unequal to its work as the simple local 
dealings of a feudal village gave place to the complicated inter- 
course of a large and wealthy community ; does it therefore follow 
that the object of the ancient machinery was defective ?—that 
the principle which clothed the ostensible owner with a repre- 
sentative character was a bad principle, because we have out- 
— our means of applying it? Surely not. The ancient 

w was based upon possession orally transmitted; oral trans- 
mission is no longer suited to the altered habits of society ; 
therefore the possession should be transmitted differently, that 
is, through a register. 

That there would be no cases in which the first registration of 
an estate would involve a difficult investigation, might be too 
sanguine an assertion: it is enough to have shown that unless 
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the proprietorship were in actual present contest, there would be 
no investigation at all; and that even in a contested title the 
fact of present possession would be the only subject of inquiry. 
If the mere fact of possession were in dispute, either the dispute 
would be such as an assistant commissioner would be competent 
to settle, when his decision would determine no question of 
right; or else it would be such as an intending purchaser could 
not settle, when the very security of his intended purchase might 
depend on his arriving at a right conclusion. Either a given 
title could be registered, or it is now unmarketable. We should 
not make any title, however bad, worse than it is. Good titles 
would be relieved from an intolerable burden, and most bad 
titles would be partially relieved, but none would be subjected 
to any new burden. ‘The worst thing that could happen to the 
worst title would be, that the suspension of its registration would 
leave it for a time to itself. 

The first registration would be only provisional, and persons 
having adverse claims would be allowed a sufficient time to come 
in snd register them,—-say five years, with a moderate extension, | 
limited to an extreme period of twenty years from the date of 
the registration, in favour of persons under disabilities. During 
these twenty years the register would be a convenient instru- 


ment of transfer, and would be relied — more and more every 


year as a presumptive title. At the end of the prescribed period 
the machinery would be in full operation, and the whole title 
would appear upon the register. Our system might thus be 
introduced without any investigation of existing tidea, or inter- 
ference with existing rights. We proceed to show that titles 
might be consolidated or divided. 

The reader will remember that the map would show each field, 
or house, or other material unit of property separately numbered. 
Suppose David Smith to be in possession of 500 numbers at 
the time the parish is registered. For these he might take out 
at his option one certificate of ownership, or five hundred certi- 
ficates, or any intermediate number. If his property consisted 
of twenty farms, he would probably find it convenient to arrange 
the numbers accordingly, and to take out twenty certificates, one 
for each farm. If one of the farms were afterwards divided into 
two, the original certificate would be surrendered, and two new 
ones taken out. If two farms were united, the two original 
certificates would be surrendered, and a single one taken out; 
and so on, separating or consolidating the numbers according to 
circumstances with perfect ease and flexibility. A separate 
ledger account would be kept in duplicate in the chief and local 
offices for each property, or set of properties, represented for the 
time being by a certificate. 
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All we have to provide for beyond this would be the division of a 
registered unit into parts; asif a large field were let out in lots for 
building. A property so circumstanced would be surveyed by 
authority, and duplicate maps of it, showing its intended divisions, 
would be registered in the metropolitan and parochial offices. Se- 
parate accounts would be opened for the divided portions, under 
titles referring to the number on the original map, thus 25a, 25, 
25c. The sub-map would be lithographed, and every certificate 
issued in respect of any of the divided properties would have one 
of the lithographs annexed to it. With these arrangements the 
national survey would scarcely require to be renewed in less than 
acentury. But we should rather recommend a permanent staff of 
eK wey surveyors, for which there isa precedent in Sweden.* 

t might be their duty to re-survey any parish upon the application 
and at the expense of the parish itself, as occasion might require. 

Connected with the survey, we should propose a periodical 

overnment valuation forall purposes of generaland local taxation.+ 

he valuation being made according to the real value of the pro- 
perty, and being shown upon the face of the certificate, might be 
depended upon as a guide in mortgage transactions. It might also 
be made the basis of professional remuneration on an ad valorem 
principle. 

We should propose also that the stamp duties should be com- 
muted for an equivalent annual land tax. 

The certificate might be in the following form :— 

Parish of Aylesbury, Bucks. 
CERTIFICATE OF OWNERSHIP. 
OFFICIAL Properties No. 24 to No. 48, both inclusive, 

SEAL. eing a farm called “ Brook Farm,” 

Provisionally registered on the Ist May, 1866. 
PARTICULARS OF THE PROPERTIES. 





Valuation of | 


Description. Contents. 1846. 





Dm Pe &. | 
Field called the 
Twenty-acre Piece} 24 1 26 2,400 | Two thousand four 
Field called the jhundred pounds. 
Lowlands - - 42 5 350 Three hundred and 
fifty pounds, 
[Describing each registered number in like manner. | 














* See Appendix to the second Report of the Real Property Commissioners, 
page 466. 

“ All the witnesses examined before your committee concur in recom- 
mending that there should be only one valuation for all purposes of local 
taxation in Ireland, and that such valuation should distinguish the value of 
each tenement separately.”—Report on the Townland Survey of Ireland, 
1844, page 9. 
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I certify that David Smith, of No. 5 Bread street, Cheapside, London, 
warehouseman, is the owner of the above properties, subject to the follow- 
ing subsisting charges thereon. 

A lease for 21 years granted to John Jones, from the 24th June, 1865, 
at the rent of 9407, per annum, payable quarterly. 

A judgment debt entered against David Smith, in favour of Peter Jones, on 
the 12th of July, 1866, for 4217. 9s. 6d. 

London, Ist June, 1867, A. B., Reotsrrar. 

The proprietor would keep with hiscertificatesan engraved sheet 
of the map, which would oe the abuttals of the properties to 
— dealing with him better than they could be explained 

y any local description upon the certificates. 

The most ample precautions against forgery might be provided 
by distinguishing each certificate by an arbitrary number 
marked upon the certificate itself, but entered only in private 
books at the respective register offices. Counter-checks of a 
similar description might be added to any extent, so as to render 
forgery absolutely impossible. And the duplicate registration in 
London and the country would secure the official records against 
destruction by fire. 


Let us now describe our plan in its application to the several 
branches of conveyancing, beginning with the transaction of sale. 
Suppose a farm servant to Sone agreed with his master for the 
purchase of a small field out of his savings. The parties would 
meet at the office of the parochial registrar, who would fill the 
particulars of their transaction into a pry form in a transfer 


book resembling one of the books used at the Bank of England 


for transferring funded property. ‘The seller would sign the 
entry on receipt of his purchase-money, which he might 
acknowledge for the purchaser’s satisfaction on a separate printed 
receipt like a stock-receipt. The certificate for the farm 
peer the field sold would be handed to the registrar, and 


cancelled by him as a paid check is cancelled by a banker’s clerk. 
An hour or two afterwards, or the next morning, new certificates 
for the separated ao would be ready for delivery to the 
respective parties. New accounts would be opened for the two 
properties at the local office forthwith, and at the central office 
on arrival of a duplicate of the parish entries of the day, which 
would be forwarded to London by the evening’s post. A small 
ad valorem fee would be charged on the issuing of every certifi- 
cate in a new name, and a fixed fee for half-a-crown or five 
shillings on a re-issue in the name already entered. Thus in the 
case supposed the ad valorem fee would be charged on the 
registered value of the field purchased, and the fixed fee on the 
new certificate issued in respect of the properties formerly con- 
nected with it. 
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On receiving his certificate from the office, the purchaser might 
raise 201. or 30/. upon the security of a deposit of it to enable 
him to build a cottage on his little estate. 

If the piece of ground purchased were only part of a field, 
the purchaser would be put to an extra expense of perhaps 30s. 
for making and lithographing a map of the registered unit then 
required to be divided. 

On the other hand, suppose a large capitalist to have bought 
an estate, extending over ten or twelve parishes, for 200,000/. In 
such a case, the purchaser would write by post to the London 
register-office to inquire whether any judgments or other 
charges had been entered against the property since the issuing 
of the current certificates. On receipt of a negative answer by 
return of post, the parties, or their /and-broker, would fill up a deed 
of conveyance, on a printed form, expressing in a few lines that 
Mr A. conveyed to Mr B. the properties described by parishes 
and numbers in a schedule. ‘lhe deed and certificates would 
be sent to the London office, and exchanged for an official 
acknowledgment, entitling the purchaser to receive his new 
certificates in a day or two, on payment of the office fees. If the 
parties were resident in the country, they would deliver the 
papers in exchange for a similar acknowledgment to the nearest 
parish oy pe ma who would cancel the certifice’ .s, and forward 
them to London with the deed in his evening’s parcel ; and the 
new certificates, when ready, would be rs Sa out to the 

urchaser, either in London, or at any parish office, accord- 
mg to his convenience, on production of the official acknow- 
e 


ment. 

The seller’s possession of the certificates would in all cases 
identify him as the real owner of the property. As an addi- 
tional safeguard against a forged ta ey the new certificates 
would be issued upon the purchaser’s signed application, and his 
signature would be compared by the registrar on the occasion 
of the next transfer with that of the transferring party. In 
case of any material discrepancy between the two signatures, 
the transfer would be suspended until after a communication with 
the registered proprietor, by a letter sent by post, and directed 
according to his ,ooe address. 

Precautions of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
they would seem scarcely necessary, considering how seldom 
forgeries upon bankers are committed. It might be desirable, 
however, that the proprietor should be alieed to deposit the 
certificates at the office for safe custody. 

Any remaining risk of forgery or fraud (should experience 
detect any such risk) might be made the subject of insurance at 
an almost nominal rate. 
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We proceed to the relation of debtor and creditor. And first 
as to the transaction of mortgage. 


The registered proprietor wishes to borrow money. He 
takes a handful of his certificates, showing a recent Government 
valuation to the amount of 25,0002., to his banker, or to a bill- 
broker, and obtains 15,000/. upon them as a matter of course. 
The only instrument of mortgage required would be a memo- 
randum to the following effect :— 

£15,000. London, 10th August, 1866. 

Borrowed of Messrs Overend, Gurney, and Co., fifteen 
thousand pounds, at two per cent. interest, upon deposit of the 
certificates mentioned below. To be repaid on the Ist of 
January next. Joun Smita. 

Witness—John Hamilton. 


In this operation there would be 19 disclosure of the transaction, 
as the deposit of the certificates would not be registered. Yet 
the lender would acquire no false credit from the concealment, 
as he would, by parting with his certificates, have deprived 
himself of those symbols of ownership to which credit would be 
given. 


At any time after the day fixed for repayment of the loan, 
the lender might forward the memorandum and certificates to 
the chief or local registrar, and desire him to have the property 
sold at a periodical reyistrar’s auction, notice being first given to 
the borrower, and the sale being sufficiently advertised. The 
registrar would pay off the mortgage out of the proceeds of the 

e, and hold the balance in trust foe the registered 8 
Or the memorandum might confer on the mortgagee himself an 
— power of sale by some such words as the following :— | 
‘In case of default, the lenders may sell the properties at their 
discretion.” 


Such would be the mode of securing a temporary loan. If 
the security were intended to be a permanent one, the memo- 
randum of mortgage would be deposited at the chief or local 
office, and registered against the properties affected by it. The 
existing cnelilosine would be surrendered and cancelled, and new 
ones would issue, expressing the change upon the face of them. 
These certificates of encumbered ownership being held by the 
proprietor, would confer upon him, subject to the mortgage, a 
perfect dominion over his property; while the mortgagee would 
acquire an equally secure and available title to his mortgage 
debt by receiving an official certificate of mortgage in the sub- 
joined form, which supposes a previous registration and transfer 
of the mortgage. 
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Parish of Aylesbury, Bucks. 


CERTIFICATE OF MORTGAGE. 
£15,000. 


I certify that Messrs Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, and Co., of 
orrictAL Lombard-street, London, Bankers, are the holders of a 
SEAL. mortgage debt of 15,000/., payable on the Ist of January 
last, and charged at two per cent. interest on the 
Properties No. 24 to No. 48, both inclusive, 
Being a farm called “ Brook-Farm,” 
Provisionally registered on the lst May, 1866. 
Whereof David Smith, of No. 5 Bread-street, Cheapside, London, 
is now the registered owner. 


PARTICULARS OF THE PROPERTIES. 





a Valuation 
Description. Contents. of 1866. 








s. SR £ 
Field called the Two thousand 


| Twenty-acre Piece | 24 1 26 2,400 four hundred pounds 


— 











[Stating the particulars of the properties as in the certificate of ownership. ] 


These properties are subject to the following prior charges :— 
A Lease, &c. 


A Judgment Debt, &c. A. B., Registrar. 
London (or Aylesbury), 14th May, 1867. 


On payment of the mortgage debt, the proprietor would 
receive the certificate of mortgage, with a discharge indorsed 
upon it and signed by the creditor. The discharged certificate 
of mortgage would be forwarded by post to the chief or local 
registrar, who would file it and strike out the mortgage from the 
register. As a precaution against a forged discharge, the certi- 
ficate of mortgage, like that of ownership, would be distinguished 
by a private number, with counter-checks if necessary. 

Let us next take the case of a judgment debt. 

The creditor would register an office copy of the judgment, 
accompanied by a notice to the registrar (on a printed official 
form) to the following effect :— 


London, 12th July, 1866. 
To the Registrar of Real Property, London, or 
To the Registrar for the Parish of Aylesbury, Bucks. 


Sir,—I hand you an office copy of a judgment (describing it), 
and beg you to register the same gs a charge upon the following 
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properties now standing in the name of Mr David Smith (stating 
the properties in a tabular form). 
Perer Jones, 
27 Cheapside, London, 
Witness—A. B. Draper. 
4 Basinghall-street, London, 
Attorney for the said Peter Jones. 


The registrar, having entered the judgment accordingly, would 
give to the judgment creditor a certificate in the following form: 


Parish of Aylesbury, Bucks. 


CERTIFICATE OF JUDGMENT. 
£421 9s. 6d. 
I certify that Peter Jones of No. 27 Cheapside, London, 
orriciat _— Draper, has on this twelfth day of July, One thousand 
SEAL. eighthundred and sixty-six, registered a Judgment Debt 
for four hundred and twenty-one pounds, nine shillings, 
and sixpence against the 

Properties No. 24 to No. 48, both inclusive, &c., &c. (as in the 
Certificate of Mortgage). 

A. B., Registrar. 

London (or Aylesbury), 12th July, 1866. 

A subordinate account would be opened for the registration of 
deeds of assignment of the judgment debt, with its attendant 
charge upon the debtor’s land; and on payment of the debt the 
estate would be discharged from it by a process similar to that 
above explained with reference to the discharge of a mortgage. 
The derivative property symbolized by a certificate of judgment 
would be available for many purposes, especially after the regis- | 
tration of the judgment had been acquiesced in for a time. 

We may bere take occasion to explain the principles on which 
claims would be admitted to the register. Any written instru- 
ment purporting to be signed by the registered proprietor, and 
to be attested, would be admitted without proof to registration 
against the properties mentioned in it specifically by numbers; 
and ajudgment or order of any of the superior courts would be 
entered at the creditor’s peril against properties standing in any 
name identical with that of the judgment debtor. Whether it 
would be desirable to allow the judgment creditor to enter his 
claim at his peril against properties not so standing, would be 
a point for consideration. 

Notice (on a printed form) would be sent by post by the 
registrar to the proprietor affected by the entry of a judgment 
or encumbrance of any kind, and the proprietor would have a 
right of action for damages against a person making such an 
entry improperly. 

We assume that no authentication of written instruments or 
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judgments would be necessary.* And as to claims not evidenced 

y written instruments or judgments, they could an | be entered 
in the form of caveats, entitling the claimant to a moderate notice 
of an intended transfer. 

It has been intimated that written instruments would only be 
registered against properties described - the registered numbers. 
But instruments dated before the establishment of the register 
would be entered at the claimant’s peril against properties de- 
fined by him, by a letter similar to that of the judgment 
creditor, and not evidently irreconcileable witht he properties 
described in the instrument registered. 

The owner’s action to discharge an improper registration with 
damages and costs might be commenced by a writ in the follow- 
ing form :— 

Victoria, &c. To the Sheriffs of London, Greeting.—We com- 
mand you that you summon Peter Jones, of No. 27 Cheapside, in 
the City of London, Draper, tu appear in our Court of Suman 


Pleas, at Westminster, within eight days after he shall have been 
so summoned, at the suit of David Smith, to show cause, if he can, 
why the registration of a certain judgment entered by the said Peter 
Jones against the properties numbered from 24 to 48, both inclusive, 
in the Parish of Aylesbury, in the County of Buckingham, should 
not be discharged with damages and costs. And we command you 


that you return to our said Court what you shall have done in the 
ferries immediately after the execution hereof.— Witness Sir 

icholas Conyngham Tindal, Knight, at Westminster, the twenty- 
fifth day of July, 1866. 

Nothing need be said on the subject of bankruptcy and in- 
solvency, except that any certificates belonging to the bankrupt 
or insolvent would be seized by the assignees, and sold for the 
benefit of the creditors. 


We will now advert shortly to the relation of landlord and 
tenant. 

If a traveller told us of a country where every one lived per- 
manently ia furnished lodgings, we should fancy it a very 
uncomfortable place of residence. We like to have our own 
things about us, and therefore buy our furniture. But why do 
we not buy our houses and gardens also on the same principle ? 


* “ We think that a perfect system of authentication would be attended 
with burdens which would overbalance its advantages, and that any au- 
thentication at the Register office may be dispensed with, where the 
instrument shall be registered within a limited time, and the execution by 
all the executing parties shall appear to be attested by two witnesses, 
whose descriptions shall be stated.”—‘Second Report of Real Property 
Commissioners,’ p. 34. 
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What reason could we give to a small French proprietor for 
remaining subject all our days (as most Englishmen do) to the 
annoyance of having to ask permission before we can cut down 
a tree, and the more substantial discomfort of feeling that every 
pound we lay out goes to improve the property of a stranger, 
who will perhaps make us pay for dilapidations besides ? We 
could only say that, with our present defective means of transfer, 
the inconvenience of occupying under a lease is less than that of 
becoming a purchaser. 

In a healthy state of the law—we do not say that every one 
would buy his house, but certainly every one who could afford it 
would, even if he raised part of the price upon mortgage. The 
hire of houses would continue, like that of furniture, as an occa- 
sional or temporary arrangement ; but no one would feel com- 
fortably settled till resident on his own property. The general 
tendency of an efficient system of conveyancing would be to f 
substitute small proprietors for small tenants. 

Now such would be the evident (and by no means the least 
beneficial) tendency of our proposed system of certificates ; which, 
without depriving the proprietor of the power to grant a long 
lease where occasional convenience might require it, would 
reduce the relation of landlord and tenant within its just limits, 
by making it easier to buy than to hire. Yet the contract of 


letting and hiring, when still resorted to, would confer a secure 

instead of a precarious possession, for it would be the lessee’s own § 

fault if he did not look at his landlord’s title upon the register. 
The form of the lease might be the same as at mean Only 


one copy of it would be required, which, having been signed by 
both parties, would be deposited at the register-oflice, and regis- 
tered against the property leased. And the lessee would receive 
a ontineae of lease in the following form :— 
Parish of Aylesbury, Bucks. 
CERTIFICATE OF LEASE. 
I certify that John Jones, of Brook Farm, in the Parish of 
ovFictat Aylesbury, inthe County of Buckingham, Farmer, is the 
SEAL, holder of a lease for 21 (twenty-one) years, from the 
24th June, 1865 (one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
five), at the yearly rent of 9401. (nine hundred and forty pounds), 
payable quarterly, of the , 
roperties No. 24 to No. 48, both inclusive, being a farm called 
Brook Farm, provisionally registered on the Ist May, 1865, whereof 
David Smith, of, &c., is now the registered owner. 
PARTICULARS OF THE PROPERTIES. 
[Stating them as in the certificate of ree ~ 
B., Registrar. 
London (or Aylesbury), 4th June, 1865. 
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A subordinate account would be opened for transfers of the 
leasehold interest ; and the freehold certificates issued during its 
continuance would mention its existence, as shown above. On 
the expiration of the lease, the registration of it would be struck 
out as a matter of course. It might be surrendered in the mean- 
time by sending the leasehold certificate to the registrar, with a 
short memorandum of discharge written upon it, and signed by 
the lessee, or by a person appearing by the memorandum of dis- 
charge to have succeeded to his title. 

If the facts stated in the memorandum of discharge did not 
already appear upon the register, a communication would be 
sent by post to the registered address of the lessee; but this 
would scarcely be necessary, the surrender being amply authen- 
ticated by the possession of the leasehold certificate. 

In describing the certificate of lease as the symbol of an 
absolutely secure charge upon the property comprised in it, we 
have assumed the transaction of leasing to be grounded on a sur- 
render of the current certificate of ownership, and a re-issue of it 
subject to the lease, as before described with reference to a mort- 
gage. Such would be the practice in cases of importance. If 
the certificate of ownership were not so surrendered, the lease- 
hold certificate would merely state that such a lease had been 
registered against such an estate on such a day, without certifying 
the validity of the change. Its form would then resemble that of 
the certificate of judgment. 


If our principle is a sound one for any purpose, it seems to be 
capable of indefinite development. If such an interest as a mort- 
gage, or a judgment, or a lease, could be effectually secured by 
being fastened upon the ownership of the registered proprietor, 
there seems to be no reason why any other derivative interest to 
which property can be made subservient should not be secured 
in a similar way. We might have our certificates of jointure, of 
money-portions, of general and special entails. 

The most remote modification of the succession could not be 
injured by having a firm basis to stand upon. Whatever causes of 
complication or insecurity might be inherent in the limitation 
itself, they could not be increased by its being grounded upon a 
secure and simple title. In proceeding, then, to apply our pro- 
posed machinery to the case of a marriage settlement, we cannot 
be wrong in supposing the settled estate to have been at all events 
transferred by the means above described into the names of the 
intended trustees. For to simplify the act of conveying the 
estate to the uses of the settlement would certainly be an im- 
provement upon our existing forms, whatever further arrange- 
ments might be requisite. 

Vout. XLV. No. I. K 
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The supposed transfer constitutes the trustees the legal owners 
of the estate; competent as such to dispose of it in an way, 
though contracting an equitable obligation to deal with it only 
in the manner prescribed by their trust. Now, are we to fasten 
this equitable obligation upon the legal ownership of the trustees, 
in the same absolute manner in which we have fastened the 
simpler trusts created by the mortgage, the judgment, or the lease 
upon the ownerships affected by them? Is equity to clog the 
power of transfer nominally committed to the custody of the 
trustees as the registered legal proprietors, so as mneny to 
prevent any exercise of their legal power to the prejudice of their 
constituents? Is every action of the ‘‘representative” to be 
marked out for him beforehand by an unqualified pledge ? 

The question here ponprand is one, not of form, but of sub- 
stance. If such an absolute control be required, it can be 
provided. We can place the interest of every person claiming 
under the settlement in his own keeping, and make his personal 
consent necessary to every act affecting it, We can put it abso- 
lutely out of the power of the trustees to do wrong, if so strict a J 
supervision be consistent with the scheme of an English settle- 
ment. 

This, however, is not the case, for every well-drawn settlement 
contemplates a possible change of investment, and gives to the 
trustees a power, with the consent of one or more of the persons 
beneficially interested, to sell the settled estate, and purchase 
another instead of it. The trustees are thus purposely armed 
with an extensive though guarded discretion, which it must be 
our endeavour to preserve unimpaired. 

How, then, are we to control effectually, yet not too stringently, 
the exercise of the power of disposition incident to the registered 
proprietorship of the trustees? First, and principally, by making 
the body of trustees sufficiently numerous. Let the families of 
the bride and bridegroom each nominate two or more friends to 
the trusteeship, and the conduct of the trustees will be effectually 
controlled by the necessity of their concurrence. It is not to be 
supposed that four respectable persons, representing two distinct 
interests, would conspire to commit an act of dishonesty. 

Again, let the parties principally interested,—the bride and 
bridegroom for instance, and the father of the latter, if entitled to 
a prior life interest,—be added to the list of trustees, and their 
consent would be necessary to any disposition of the settled j 
estate. 

Now, suppose we could do no more—-suppose it were impossi- 
ble to make the control over the trustees more complete, without 
making it inconveniently stringent,—we should then have placed 
settlements of landed property upon the footing of settlements of 
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funded property ; we should have adopted a precedent which 
is found in practice to work well as to some five hundred millions 
of the national debt. 

Before, however, adopting this precedent in all its details as 
our ultimate model, let us observe its working under the special 
aspect of a judicial administration. Property is said to be admi- 
nistered in Chancery when the dealings of the trustees are super- 
intended and checked, and their accounts audited and allowed by 
the judges of the Court of Chancery and their officials ; that is, 
when the private representatives of the parties interested are 
guided by a public authority in the performance of duties which 
may be in themselves discretionary. 

Considered in principle merely, and without reference to its 
cost, a judicial administration seems to supply all that is wanting 
in the ordinary machinery of the public funds. It provides a 
control sufficiently stringent for all purposes of security, yet 
flexible enough to adapt itself readily to every special and un- 
foreseen circumstance. Now, can this principle be fitted for 
general use, by being disembarrassed from the cumbrous appen- 
dage of a Chancery suit ? 

Lord Brougham’s official assigneeships in bankruptcy suggest 
a method of accomplishing this object. Let our metropolitan and 
parochial registrars be a staff of official trustees.* Let the founder 
of a trust have the option of nominating the chief registrar to a 
place in the trusteeship. Let private trustees be allowed to call 
in the aid of the official trustee for their guidance and indemnity. 
Let persons beneficially interested under a trust be empowered 
to throw the property (not into Chancery, but) under the efficient 
protection of the register-office. In this way the safeguard of 
judicial administration would be adapted to the smallest pro- 
perties, and brought home to every man’s door. 

The trustee business of the register-office would be paid for by 
a moderate per centage charged upon the properties administered, 
and payable in part to the officers themselves in order to ensure 
their ready concurrence in all proper arrangements. 

The remainder of the per centage might go to an insurance-fund 
liable to the claims of persons injured by breaches of trust on the 
part of the officers. 


The official administration of trusts would extend to real and 
personal property indiscriminately. What, then, is the distinc- 
tion between real and personal property, if the beneficial enjoy- 
ment of both might be parcelled out together? Or rather, why 





* See Mr Edward Cooke’s pamphlet on a Court of Trusts, 1843. 
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should we keep up an unmeaning distinction, by adhering to the 
‘tenures ” the “ estates ” and the “ seizins” of feudal times, when 
the local relations once indicated by these forms have passed 
away? In the rules of succession, indeed, there is a real distine- 
tion, which it is no part of our present plan to interfere with, but 
why might not the laws of real and personal property be assimi- 
lated in their general framework? We have been endea- 
vouring to effect this assimilation. We would release from its 
feudal trammels the “ noble, rational, and uniform” system of 
property which equity has developed. ‘Transferable like rail- 


way shares, land would have an equal claim to be even called § 


»* 


personal property : its symbolic titles would accompany the 9 


owner’s person during his life, and pass to his executor or 
administrator, with his personal assets, on his death. After pay- 
ment of debts and expenses, the beneficial residue of land and 
personalty would be disposed of according to the directions of 
the deceased proprietors’ will; in the absence of such directions 
the land would be held in trust for his heir, the personalty for his 
next of kin. 

We might go on to provide a new “code of procedure ” for 
the trial of titles, in the room of that quintessence of legal subtlety 
and inefficiency—the action of ejectment. But enough has been 
already said to explain and illustrate our general principle. And 
if the title itself could be fixed on the secure and simple basis of 
a Public Map and a Registered Proprietorship, doubtless all 
dealings with the title, whether direct or collateral, mediate or 
immediate, would be simplified also. 

Here we must close a long article. The changes which we 
have advocated, however great, are not revolutionary ; for they 
would not curtail the powers or alter the principles of our exist- 
ing laws, nor annul the precedents which are now quoted in 
our courts. They would but carry out to its results, in one 
te department of its application, the peculiar Theory of 

“nglish Jurisprudence ; by which the simple relations of early 
times, expanding with our national progress,— in a progressive ex- 
pansion of the legal proprietor’s conscientious duties,—have been 
moulded in equity to all the varied wants of modern society 
through the agency of artificial trusts. 


R. W. 
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AFFAIRS OF NEW ZEALAND. 





(The following article is intended rather as a manual than a 
review of new publications connected with the above subject ; 
but a complete list of works, which may be useful for reference 
upon the affairs of New Zealand, will be found at the end of 
our Miscellaneous Notices.) 





— importance of the group of islands which pass under the col- 
lective name of New Zealand, the attempt to colonize them, 
the counter attempt to prevent it by societies at home—the partial 
success of that attempt which led to an afflicting and lamentable 
loss of life, civil and military ; the disgrace with which that loss 
has stained the reputation of British arms; are all circumstances 
which make New Zealand a subject of almost superior interest to 
colonization itself. 

Population, emigration, systematic colonization, and the amelior- 
ation of the condition of the working classes, have all, since the 
peace of 1815, attracted the attention of reflecting persons, and 
excited the benevolent exertions of the vast numbers, who frequently 
act upon the feelings of the moment, without any or with only a 
trifling examination of the details; and thus, in some instances, the 
best intentions have at times done more harm than good. 

In 1821, a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to examine into the state of the poor in Ireland. Mr (now Lord) 
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Stanley, an Irish landlord, was examined before that Committee, and 
the following question was put to him, “ Has it occurred to you, 
that in a case of this kind, emigration might be applied, and bea 
benefit?” Answer: 


“ Of the greatest possible; and I am convinced that the expense to devolve upon 
the landlord, in sending a portion of the population out, would be amply repaid ina 
very few years, in a pecuniary point of view; not by an increased nominal rent, 
but by an increased probability of its being paid. I should recommend, as the 
cheapest and most effectual mode of reforming this estate (he was speaking of his 
own), and the agent for the property entirely concurred with me in opinion, the 
sending a certain number of those persons to America, but that I was aware of 
the possible distress which might await emigrants, especially with families, on 
landing, wholly unprovided for and destitute ; and I waited most anxiously to see 
whether Government would concur with Irish landlords in some system which 
might clear their estates, be of important national advantage in securing the tran- 
quillity of Ireland and benefit of the colonies, by an accession of population and 
wealth, so as to secure the comfort of the emigrant on landing. I should probably 
become an applicant for assistance to a considerable amount.”* 


This Committee was followed by another, in the Report of which, 
dated the 16th July, 1830, a statement is made :— 

“« The situation of the ejected tenantry, or of those who are obliged to give up 
their small holdings, in order to promote the consolidation of farms, is necessarily 
most deplorable, It would be impossible for language to convey an idea of the 
state of distress to which the ejected tenantry have been reduced, or of the disease, 
misery, and even vice, which they have propagated in the town wherein they have 
settled; so that not only they who have been ejected have been rendered miser- 
able, but they have carried with them and propagated that misery. They have 
increased the stock of labour; they have rendered the habitations of those who 
received them more crowded ; they have given occasion to the dissemination of 
disease; they have been obliged to resort to theft, and all manner of vice and 
iniquity, to procure subsistence; but what is, perbaps, most painful of all, a vast 
number of them have perished from want.” 

Commissioners were afterwards appointed to inquire on the 
spot into the state of the Irish poor. The statute of Elizabeth, the 
foundation of our poor laws, was based upon a principle which no hu- 
mane person will ever consent to abandon—that every man should 
be supported, and has the right to be supported, by the country 
which gave him birth; it was, therefore, enacted, that every parish 
should raise funds to sustain life in those belonging to it, when 
they could not maintain themselves; and this principle compre- 
hends not merely emigration, but requires that emigrants wherever 
landed should not be “ wholly unprovided for and destitute.” 

In the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ for December, 1835, No. 119, p. 49, 
is the following passage on the Report of the Irish Commis- 
sioners :— 





* In the early part of this century, the late Lord Selkirk, finding he had a 
surplus population upon his estate in Scotland, not only published a work on 
Highland Emigration, but found the means, and went himself with sixty families 
to Prince Edward’s Island, The early death of that excellent nobleman is much 
to be lamented. 
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“ Thus it appears that every state in the world professing to call itself civilized, 
whatever its form of government, whether monarebical or republican, possesses 
institutions, established by positive legal enactments, for preventing destitution, by 
affording a certain relief. to those who are on the verge of it—Ireland alone ex- 
cepted, Even Siberia has its poor law. The despotic government of Russia holds 
itself responsible for affording the means of existence to every one of its sub- 
jects. In Ireland alone is to be found a population abandoned to the mercy of 
the elements, of chance, or rather of the legal owners of the soil, who are pro- 
tected by an armed police and a strong military garrison, in the exaction of 
unheard of pecuniary rents from a destitute tenantry—rents which are only paid by 
the exportation of the great bulk of the food raised in the country, leaving those 
who grow it a bare subsistenee on a diet of potatoes, eked out occasionally by 
weeds, 

“ There rests not so foul a blot, we fearlessly assert, on the character of any 
other government—the wretchedness of the mass of the people of Ireland has no 
parallel on the face of the globe, in any nation, savage or civilized—a population of 
eight millions, left to live or die as it may happen. And what is the consequence 
of such neglect? Let the tremendous power exercised by base craft—power based 
on the misery of the people, and their despair of obtaining protection or relief 
from the established government and leyvislature,—let this be our first, as it is 
the most obvious answer to the question,” 


This is the secret of O'Connell’s power. All this, interesting as 
it is, belongs to inquiries as to population and its excess; emigra- 
tion follows as a matter of course. Hence arises the great question 
for a British statesman, whether he will by systematic colonization 
turn the stream of emigration, so as to add to the power and 
wealth of the mother country, to the happiness of those who remain 
at home, and to the comfort and safety of those who seek an asylum 
in different parts of the immense colonial dominions of the United 
Kingdom. The plan for doing so was at first developed in a series of 
Letters in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ which were collected and pub- 
lished in a small volume of 222 pages by Mr Robert Gouger, entitled 
‘A Letter from Sydney.’ The principle attracted attention. Lord 
Grey, then the Under Secretary for the Colonies, acted upon it; and 
brought a bill into Parliament, to regulate by sale the waste lands 
of the British Colonies. It may be thought difficult to evade that 
act* and others since passed for carrying it out; yet such has been 
the case as regards New Zealand. A great leader in Ireland boasted 
that he would drive a coach and six through an Act of Parliament. 





* May the Ist, 1841, a grand entertainment was given, at the Clarendon Hotel, 
to Mr E. Gibbon Wakefield. Mr Alderman Thompson proposed the health of Lord 
Howick, now Earl Grey, who responded : 

‘It was true, when in office, in 1831, he had endeavoured to give application to 
the system which Mr Wakefield discovered, and which had been so often and so 
ably explained. The results which accrued from the practical adoption of that 
system to which Mr Somes had adverted, were most remarkable. They surprised 
him—they surprised every one. He lamented that this system, which he had in part 
adopted ten years ago, and which he had intended to have carried out much more 
fully, had been suffered to remain by his successors in a state of incompleteness. 
If properly followed up, he was of opinion that whatever might be thought of the 
advantages which the country had now derived from it, they would be found 
insignificant in comparison with what the future would unfold,” 
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It was, however, reserved for Governor Fitzroy, at the antipodes, to 
carry such a threat into execution, and for Lord Stanley, in Downing 
street, to confirm it. 

The long war, the enormous expense with which it was attended, 
the vast public debt which it created, the quantity of male life wasted 
during its continuance, throwing an equal number of females into 
the unnatural state of celibacy or prostitution, has created an im- 
mense change in our social system. Nature, in its wisdom, brings 
the sexes into life in equal numbers. Man, in the plenitude of his 
love of glory, frequently makes war without reason. 

“‘ War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 

Louis XIV, “the Grand Monarque,” on his death-bed, called the 
Dauphin te its side; his last words were :— 

“ My child, seek peace as the source of every good, avoid war as the source of 


every evil. My example in this respect is not a good one; do not imitate it: it is 
that part of my life and reign which I most repent.” 


Peace returned to their natural homes, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 200,000 or 300,000 men. In the course of a few years it restored 
as many females to their natural position of wives and mothers, 
There yet remained an immense number of unmated females; 
those whom God had designed for them having been killed during 
the war. Thirty years of peace has in this respect placed society 
in an even and natural state, and thus accounts or rather gives one 
reason for the increase of the population. 

This was not the only part of the social machine which was put 
out of order; everything was thrown into an artificial state; the 
precious metals disappeared, paper money was substituted in their 
stead. It was followed by an advance of prices, gradually, yet still 
every year increasing in its intensity. High prices brought poor land 
into cultivation : immense tracts not destined by nature to the produc- 
tion of corn, were in a few years clothed with farm buildings, 
occupied by farmers, followed by agricultural labourers, and the 
necessary attendants of tradesmen who depend upon the cultiva- 
tion of the land. The whole of this is artificial. 

The man who first saw the necessity, or the benefit, call it which 
you will, of returning to a natural state, was Francis Horner. It 
was not his fate to carry it into execution: he died early at Pisa, 
and his honoured remains are entombed in the English cemetery at 
Leghorn. The particular point upon which he dwelt was the 
currency in paper money. Peel seized his mantle: and under its 
shade, persuaded Parliament to return to cash payments. This, 
however, was but a one-sided measure: it was equally necessary to 
give up the duty on the import of foreign corn. Had Huskisson 
lived, he was the man destined to have effected this measure. His 
hard fate silenced even the talk of free trade. His plan was that of a 
sliding scale, but a very different one to that which was carried by 
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the brave warrior who succeeded in passing a sliding scale through 
Parliament. Huskisson’s plan was to have begun with as low a 
fixed duty as Parliament could have been persuaded to admit; and 
to have slided annually, biennially, or perhaps triennially into a 
natural state, by a gradual diminution of the tax. Little attention 
has been paid to this, and it is now too late. The question now arises 
what is to become of all the population brought forth on the 
poor lands during the continuance of artificial prices? One 
remedy alone presents itself—emigration. If the improved plan of 
systematic colonization* discovered hy Gibbon Wakefield, was good 
when Lord Howick (Grey) praised it in 1841, what is it now, 
when the poor lands may possibly be thrown back to their natural 
state? It will hardly be taken up with a popular cry like “‘ Down 
with the corn laws!” Yet reflecting and benevolent persons who 
examine the details of the subjects on which they talk, should take it 
up with equal earnestness. 

In Parliament, Charles Buller has already led the van. More of 
that by-and-by. Without affirming or denying the assertion of 
Malthus, that “ the constant tendency in all animated life is to 
increase beyond the nourishment prepared for it,’ the subject cannot 
be entirely avoided. (‘ Essay on the Principle of Population,’ 4th 
edit., vol. i. p. 2): 

“On examining these obstacles to the increase of population, which I have 


classed under the heads of preventive and positive checks, it will appear that they 
are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery.”"—p, 19. 


Many other passages might be taken from Malthus in which he 
repeats the same observation. It is a gloomy view of the social 
state of society ; and if true, a most afflicting one: yet it is astonish- 
ing the attention which it generally attracted. There were few 
amongst our aristocracy and public men who were not Malthusians. 
Professor Smyth, the lecturer on history at Cambridge, stated to his 
pupils that those 

“ Who would learn the real nature of this great problem of human prosperity, 
the difficulties with which it has to struggle, and the kind assistance which it may 
receive from the exertions of self-denial and virtue in individuals, must meditate 
long and anxiously the works of Adam Smith and Mr Malthus,”—*‘ Lectures on 
History—On the French Revolution,’ vol. i. p. 27. 

Unless the professor had referred to the passage in Adam Smith, 
it is doubtful whether he is correct in naming him as having 
developed the principle, subsequently so powerfully elucidated by 
Malthus. 

“ The existence of the principle was first remarked by political economists, in the 
concluding half of the last century ; and allusions to it may be found in the writ- 











* The recent public meeting of farming labourers at Goatacre, in the north of 
Wiltshire, brought forward in the ‘ Times’ of the 8th of January their miserable 
condition, and is a loud call on our landed proprietors to examine the principles 
of systematic colonization, 
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ings of Wallace, Hume, Franklin, Smith, and particularly of Mr Townsend.— 
Bishop J. B. Sumner’s ‘ Records of Creation,’ vol. ii., p. 102. To these names 
may be added that of Arthur Young.”—Sharon Turner's ‘ Sacred History of the 
World,’ vol. iii., p. 41, 5 edit, 


Moral restraint, which Professor Smyth calls “the exeriions of 
self-denial and virtue,” is contrary to nature, is set at defiance by the 
great mass of mankind, and is directly contrary to Bible precepts. 
It is an exception indeed amongst males of any class. Still, with 
the female aristocracy, chastity, however painful, is a point of honour. 
Upon this subject, as it regards both sexes, Mr Mangles has wisely 
written : 


“ The consequence of this unnatural restraint as respects our own sex, need scarcely 
be told, The theatres and the streets of London exhibit nightly thousands of its 
victims ; the mischief reacts, in frequent instances, on those who must be regarded 
as its creators; but no record of misery would be so fearfully dark as that which 
should simply relate the lives and deaths of the wretched class of females to 
whom I have alluded. The lot of those who are the more helpless and far more 
innocent and patient sufferers under the trammels of our vicious social system is 
powerfully described by the author of ‘England and America.’ ‘ There is not in 
the world,’ he truly says, ‘a more deplorable sight than a fine breod of English 
girls turning into old maids, one after the other : first reaching the bloom of beauty, 
full of health, spirits and tenderness; next striving anxiously, aided by their 
mother, to become honoured and happy wives ; then fretting, growing thin, pale, 
listless, and cross; at last, if they do not grow mad or die of consumption, seek- 
ing consolation in the single pursuit of that happiness in another world, which this 
world has denied them.’ ”—‘ How to Colonise,’ by Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M.P., 
1842, p. 3. 


This quotation may lead the reader to seek the work itself, in 
which case it will be found preceded by the following observa- 
tion :— 

“ But why dothe English, Americans, French, Dutch, and Germans regard 
with horror the legal institution of celibacy? On account of its unnatural cruelty. 
Well, then, in England a certainstate of political economy, pride or prudence, and 
custom, occasion more unnatural suffering than the villanous theocracies of Italy 
and Spain. The proportion of English women who pine in celibacy is far greater 
than that of Spanish or Italian women who languish in convents ; and the English 
women suffer more than others ; because living in the world, they are more in the 
way of temptation, more cruelly tantalized by their intercourse with happy wives 
and mothers.”—‘ England and America,’ 1833, vol. i., p. 104. 


Of the unpractised moral restraint so much dwelt on by Malthus, 
and the disciples of his school, with the single exception described 
in the two foregoing quotations, an exceedingly wise man, Mr 
Patrick Matthews, writes :— 


“The prudential check, from which so much has been expected, is but an 
irksome and unnatural palliative, scarcely preferable to, the natural destructive 
check itself. While two-thirds of the world are lying waste, and the other third 
very imperfectly cultivated, it is yet rather premature to speak of preventive or 
destructive checks — war, nunneries, infanticide, single blessedness—the latter 
recommended as preferable to colonization by political economists, may be left to 
their own especial practice,"—‘ Emigration Fields,’ by Patrick Matthews, 1839, 
p 7° 





* This little book of 237 pages cannot be too warmly recommended. It should 
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Well said, Mr Matthews! and, in a few words, the above isa perfect 
reply to Professor Smyth’s recommendation of the prudential check, 
fearful that the world may be too soon filled up, and consequently no 
longer able “to continue to produce sufficient food for its inhabit- 
ants.”+ After all, ‘‘ war, nunneries, infanticide, single blessedness,” 
are and will continue to be the real checks to excess of population, 
however afflictive the consideration may be, unless it be met by the 
extended practice of systematic colonization; and it was “ the dis- 
covery of that principle,” as Lord Grey called it, which is the 
efficient and humane answer to Malthus. If Malthus be correct, 
all the commissions to ameliorate the condition of the labour- 
ing classes are most mischievous. The denying them by Acts of 
Parliament to vegetate in cellars; the obliging municipalities to 
adopt a system of sewerage, is doing more harm than good. 

With systematic colonization in practice Lord Ashley, Dr Arnott, 
and Dr Hodgkin may work on without fear of doing wrong. Still, 
for the satisfaction of those who do not content themselves with 
skin-deep philanthropy, it may be of use to state, that the King of 
Bavaria and his Government, acting upon the principles of Malthus, 
passed a law in that country, that no persons should marry without 
previously satisfying a magistrate that they had the means of main- 
taining a family ; and that all women living by the wages of pros- 
titution should be subjected to severe personal punishment. These 
laws were made by those who fancied they could render society 
perfect by enforcing the theory of Malthusian philosophy. 

The writer of this article was anxious to ascertain how such a sys- 
tem worked in practice: he went to Bavaria: he visited the hospitals, 
the prisons ; inquired as to the state of society in all its forms. In 
the hospitals he found a very full proportion of patients, suffering 
under the most disgusting of diseases. In the prisons he saw unfor- 
tunate women, who had been scourged for having been caught in the 
streets of the towns. The rich were enjoying the luxury and the 
morality of marriage; but for the bulk of the human race, the 
passions which God had implanted in them were stronger than the 
laws of man. ‘Talk to the female sex there of moral restraint !—it 
would have as much effect as attempting to dam up the stream of 
the Thames: they all know the laws of Bavaria, they cannot marry ; 
they turn out to manual labour, in common with the men; you see 
them working on the roads, in stone-quarries, at husbandry, and 
other work, without the protection of fathers, husbands, brothers, 





be not only studied by all colonial ministers, but by all who inquire into the prin- 
ciples of population, emigration, and systematic colonization. 


+ P. 27, vol. 1 of Smyth’s ‘ Lectures on the French Revolution’—the passage is 
too long for insertion. The professor is an experienced, learned, and, more than all, a 
most excellent man, whose lectures ought to be read generally; still he has used 
this argument to rebut a statement of the benevolent Fenelon, 
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How different to the Tyrol peasantry! They exist without the 
affections of a home; the bulk of them have no loadstone of the 
kind. They travel as men do to the spot where they hear work is 
tobe had. The natural consequence follows: children are a burden 
rather than a pleasure; the small pittance which the mothers can 
afford to pay is given to a dry nurse—it is but infanticide in a 
lingering form; and if not at dry nurse, a hireling is tempted to 
hang three withered skeletons to her breasts, whom the laws of man 
had deprived of that food which the Almighty designed for then— 
designed is but a weak word; the real term is, provided for them. 
The very great majority of the labouring class of women in Bavaria 
are common, the law denying them ahome. In various instances, 
they may be found sleeping with and as men do, in outhouses, 
barns, &e. Mothers who have brought up daughters with them to 
the age of puberty, go to Munich and other towns, walk up the 
common stair, and seek some man, with whom they can bargain for 
the girl’s modesty ; and there is more illicit intercourse thus carried on 
in private than in any town where women walk the streets, or where 
there are regulated public stews, as in Holland. After this exami- 
nation, the country was left with the conviction of the truth of the 
common report, that Munich as a city and Bavaria as a kingdom 
was the most profligate spot in Europe. There is not a necessity to 
inquire or explain why the numbers of the human race are not sta- 
tionary; it is evident that Malthusian principles will not keep them 
so. It may be taken for granted that it is for some wise purpose, 
without discussing it farther. Increase is an incontrovertible fact. 
Man must deal with it as it is. Call it, if you please, excess. Per- 
haps it isa wrong term; an English statesman of enlarged mind 
ought to make it a benefit. It may enable him, by adopting the 
principles of systematic colonization, to fulfil the divine command, 
“Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue it.” 
Sir Robert Peel is by no means ignorant of the statements just 
made: for in his inaugural address at Tamworth, immediately after 
his appointment as premier, expessing opinions to be sent forth to the 
people of England, he said: 

«“ There is a new spirit abroad with respect to emigration, or rather to coloniza- 
tion, on principles widely different from those on which emigration has been 
hitherto conducted. Professions are overcrowded; the profits of capital are 
reduced by competition ; and hundreds are keenly considering what are the com- 
parative advantages of remaining at home, or seeking their fortunes in British 
possessions, and are availing themselves of the opportunity of founding, by 
industry and enterprise, the means of independence, in lands distant, it is true, 
but where British laws and the British language daily renew the recollections of 
home. Why should you be debarred from these advantages? And how can you 
better secure them than by having ready access to authentic information, which 
the press is constantly supplying on many essential points connected with tle 
subject?” 

The increase of population has become so notorious, that it became 
the matter of discussion at many of the autumnal agricultural meet- 
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ings. The Hon. Captain Rous, R.N., late member for Westminster, 
at the Suffolk meeting, expressed his alarm at an annual increase of 
300,000 or 400,000 souls, and called on the ministers, in the most 
emphatic manner, to provide for them. 

Lord Stanley, the Colonial Minister, at Liverpool, stated, like 
Captain Rous, that there was an annual increase in the population of 
300,000 or 400,000 souls ; but that he observed a great many weeds 
growing amongst the corn: that if landlords increased their rents, 
their tenants would be obliged to grow corn in their stead; from 
which it may be inferred that his lordship considered this as a provi- 
sion for the augmenting the numbers of the people. His hearers were 
generally landlords, and reechoed with exultation the wise saying of 
the illustrious scion of the house of Derby. The ‘Times’ reported 
the speech ; and the editor added, that those who listened to it, so far 
from offering expressions of admiration, ought to have hissed his 
lordship out of the room. 

Mr Justice Coleridge, in the West of England, declared that he 
was neither farmer nor politician ; yet that he was aware that there 
was an annual increase in the population of 300,000 or 400,000 
souls ; and that therefore he thought the farmers need not fear hav- 
ing plenty of customers for their produce. He added one observa- 
tion, in which he ought to be generally supported. He deprecated 
the miserable dwellings of the este classes, in which the mem- 
bers of the families of both sexes, and all ages, the sick and the 
healthy, were huddled together in a common dormitory. 

Mr B. Escott, the member for Winchester, at a west-country 
meeting, gave notice of the repeal of the duty on the import of 
foreign grain, giving, as a reason, that there was an annual increase 
in the population of 300,000 or 400,000 souls.* 

Lord Ashley, member for Dorsetshire, neither attended the meet- 
ing, nor stated the dreaded annual increase of 300,000 or 400,000 
souls ; yet he acted as a pioneer to the Peel administration, by tell- 
ing his constituents that the days of the duty on imported corn were 
doomed, which was generally considered his lordship'’s remedy for 
the increase. The fact of the continued increase of the population is 
admitted by all. Is itan evil? Ought it to be called an excess? Is 
it not rather a gift from God, to enable the British crown to aug- 
ment its power and wealth, by practising the sacred injunction of 
“increase and multiply, replenish the earth and subdue it”? The doing 
so without difficulty is certainly a modern discovery. The practice 
of it does not appear difficult. Lord Grey, when Lord Howick, 





* Sir Robert Peel, Lord Ripon, and Mr Gladstone all said the same thing, in 
the session of 1842. Lord Ripon, in supporting the new corn bill, said, “ that 
during the period since passing the former bill, there had been an increase of two 
millions in thirteen years ;” and significantly added “ that it was necessary to do 
something, since it was true that production pressed too close upon the heels of 
population.” 
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first put it into practice; but it would be injustice to its author, if 
the study of some chapters in ‘ England and America’ were not 
recommended to our legislators. Upon this subject we are tempted 
to quote from the ‘Times’ leader of the 24th of March, 1843, the 
following passage :— 

“We have more men and money than we know what to do with. We have 
starving workmen, anxious to be employed, who serve no other purpose than to 
keep down each other’s wages, We have countless wealth lying barren in the 
hands of its possessors ; and finally our colonies present us with tracts upon tracts 
of rich land, palpably capable of furnishing food to the one, and profitable invest- 
ment to the other, honestly and wisely administered. Each of these materials for 
increase of wealth, power, and happiness, we possess in startling abundance; but 
they stand apart and threaten our ruin, instead of confirming our greatness, Cer- 
tainly no object could be devised more worthy of a master-mind than to bring 
together these elements of good.” 

The speech of the Premier at Tamworth had led the reflecting 
world to fondly flatter themselves that his was ‘‘ the master-mind” 
destined to carry this principle into execution, They thought that 
it would prove the leading object of his administration. 

No one can pretend that it is possible, by any system of emigra- 
tion, however “ honestly or wisely administered,” to meet or remove 
the annual increase of 300,000 or 400,000 souls. The great princi- 
ple of systematic colonization must be called forth,—it is removing 
the germ of the increase—it is no longer allowing the seed to fruc- 
tify—it is seizing the seed and planting it in another soil. In that 
soil it would be planted to the greatest eraarny benefit; remaining 
in the old one it can only produce Malthus’s preventive check of 
vice and misery. It will be well to make some extracts from the 
work of the discoverer of the principles of systematic colonization, 
one of the main parts of which is the remoyal of young persons at 
the period of marriage. He would not take out the single of either 
sex, or those who had been married Jong enough to have produced 
children. He observes that,— 

** The natural time of marriage is a time of change ; when two persons, just united 
for life, must nearly always seek a new home; the natural time of marriage, too, 
is one when the mind is most disposed to hope, to ambition, to undertakings 
which require decision and energy of purpose. Marriage produces great anxiety 
for the future, and a very strong desire to be better off in the world for the sake of 
expected offspring.” 

Then, speaking of the passage, he would have the emigrants to 
consist neither 

“ Of single men, nor of cld people, nor of middle-aged parents dragging chil- 
dren along with them, but for the most part of young couples just married, seek- 
ing a new home, fondly assisting and encouraging each other; strong in health 
and spirits, not driven fiom their birthplace by fear cf want, but attracted to a new 
place by a love of independence, by a sentiment of ambition, and most of all, per- 
haps, by anxiety for the welfare of children to come.” “ By the proposed selection 
of emigrants, moreover, as the greatest quantity of relief from excessive numbers 
would be comprised in the removal of the least number of people, the maximum 
of good from emigration would be obtained, not only with the minimum of cost, 
but, what is far more important, with the minimum of painful feelings—all that 
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old people and young children suffer more than other people from, a long voyage, 
would be avoided. Those only would remove who were already on the move for 
anew home; those only to whom, on account of their youth and animal spirits, 
separation from birth-place would be the least painful; those only who had just 
formed the dearest connection ; and one not to be severed, but to be made happy 
by their removal; and thus, the least degree of painful feeling would be suffered 
by the smallest number of people.” 


These extracts are made from the chapter on the art of colonization 
in the second volume of ‘ England and America,’ which, although 
ublished anonymously, is well known to be the production of Gib- 
on Wakefield. In order to test the benefit of this theory, a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1836 employed Mr W. Lewis, 
the well-known actuary of the Family Endowment Society, to make 
various comparative tables of the number of persons living at the 
end of twenty-five and fifty years respectively, if 1,000 pair of mar- 
ried persons were selected to go to Australia, or 2,000 persons taken 
indiscriminately. The tables are far too long to be copied here. The 
result, however, agrees with Gibbon Wakefield's theory,* one mate- 
rial part of which is selling land, instead of partially wasting it by 
free grants from the Crown, and with the produce of the sale paying 
the passage of new married couples of the labouring class;+ thus 
land was no longer bestowed free to individuals, but labour with 
which to cultivate it was bestowed upon it free to those who live by 
the labour of their hands. Nor is this all; the plan comprehends a 
system of combination, where entire concentration cannot be en- 
forced. A very able public man, who has passed some years in 
Australia, observes of its present state: — 

“The evil of this system is the want of concentration of settlers, from their 
being too widely scattered; and creating difficulties in the establishment of churches, 
schools, hospitals, &c., which would soon follow, could proprietors be rendered 
more dense and sociable.”—‘ Australia as she is, and as she may be,’ by 'T. Potter 
Maequeen, Esq., formerly M. P. for Bedfordshire, printed in 1840, p. 28, 


It has been already stated, that so long back as 1831, during the 
colonial administratorship of Lord Ripon, a bill had been introduced 
into parliament by Lord Howick (now Lord Grey), rendering that 
part of the principle of systematic colonization the law of the land. 
Waste lands in the colonies were for the future to be sold, and not 
really kept in a state of waste by free grants from the Crown, It 
was but a commencement, which Lord Grey has publicly said that 
he lamented his successors had not followed. 

Sir Robert Peel’s speech at Tamworth gave the public hopes that 
the system was to be followed up; so far from it, it received every 
possible check at the Colonial Office. This was soon known in the 





* Appendix ii, p. 228 to 242, Parliamentary Papers, Ist of August, 1836 ; 
being No. 512 of the session. 

+ The letter of the Hon. Captain Rous to the editor of the ‘ Colonial Gazette,’ 
printed at p. 14, No. 371, of the ‘ Gazette’ of the l0th of January, points out the 
benefit of emigration to the Australian colonies, 
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city ; it was determined not to encumber the Minister by public 
meetings, not to make it the subject of a religious or political party, 
A quiet memorial of the fact, with a broad hint of remonstrance, was 
drawn up and handed round for signature ; and although it was well 
known that Lord Stanley, in submitting against his will to the pre- 
miership of Sir Robert Peel, had stipulated that no premiership 
should be exercised over him, or that the acts of the Colonial Office 
should be directed by the Cabinet, the memorialists, in the most 
delicate manner, without hinting at such a circumstance, determined 
to present the memorial or remonstrance to the premier himself, with 
the plea that it was a great national question, which was not limited 
to the colonial department. The memorial was as follows :— 

«“ That your memorialists are of opinion that Colonization, conducted on a large 
scale and sound principles, offers a safe and effectual means of augmenting trade, 
affording employment for various classes, and removing some of the causes of 
general distress ; and that, impressed with the necessity of doing something for 
improving the state of the country, they earnestly hope that her Majesty’s 
government will take the subject of systematic colonization into their immediate 
and serious consideration, with a view of ascertaining in what manner the best 
practicable results may be attained; that your memorialists address themselves to 
the head of her Majesty’s government, because they conceive that in the present 
condition of this country, the subject of systematic colonization is rather of great 
national importance than one in which the colonies have a particular interest.” 


This memorial was signed by 1,100 firms or individuals of the 
city of London, including the Barings, Rothschilds, Smith, Payne, 
Overend Gurneys, Barnett, Hoares, Masterman, Peters, &c. &c. &c., 
the list of whom will be found at p. 224 of No. 228, April 5, of the 
‘ Colonial Gazette,’ for the year 1843 ; amongst them will be found per- 
sons of every religious and of every political persuasion. It was 
followed by similar ones from Liverpool, Glasgow, the county of 
Renfrew, Halifax, &c., and supported by the universal press, daily, 
weekly, the provincial as well as that of the capital. It was pre- 
sented to Sir Robert Peel by the four members for the city of Lon- 
don, accompanied by Mr Thomas Baring, Mr Alderman Thompson, 
Mr J. Melville, and Mr Samuel Gurney. If integrity, wealth, in- 
dependence, and loyalty, ever were presented to a Prime Minister of 
England, it was on that day ; the memorial only carried out his own 
sentiments when he entered office. The deputation was courteously 
received and dismissed. 

Mr Charles Buller subsequently brought the subject before the 
House, deprecating that his so doing should be considered as ema- 
nating from party motives; indeed, he anticipated unanimous sup- 
port. Sir Robert Peel, to the astonishment of his own friends, was 
dumb. Lord Stanley shut the door, however, upon any such in- 
quiry ; as it was not only interfering with his office, but unnecessary ; 
as ‘‘ the plan recommended in 1831, and founded upon the sugges- 
tions of Mr Gibbon Wakefield, had generally been found to work 
beneficially, and had accomplished its object.” Mr Buller’s speech 
was lauded by Lord Francis Egerton, Mr Galley Knight, and others, 
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who generally supported the Ministers. It was printed by Murray, 
and read by hundreds of thousands. The ‘ Foreign and Colonial 
Quarterly Review,’ in an article generally attributed to Mr Glad- 
stone, said, “‘ On this all-important subject Mr Charles Buller has 
raised a warning voice which has vibrated through the land; and 
deep and awful would be the responsibility of those by whom that 
warning voice should be disregarded.” —P. 232, No. 5, for January, 
1844. 

Putting aside, however, the opinions or the acts of rny individual, 
the subject may be summed up in a very few words. It is the 
principle of adding to the power of the empire, by turning its sur- 
plus population to the best use in its colonies. 

‘‘Hap-hazard emigration is but ‘shovelling out paupers.’ Many have smiled at 
the quaint appositeness of the phrase in which Mr Buller described the prevalent 
mode of encouraging emigration; but too few have thought of its terribly literal 
truth ; the papers relating to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in the last par- 
liamentary blue book on Colonial Lands and Emigration, contain illustrations in 


plenty of the process of shovelling out paupers.”—‘ Colonial Gazette,’No, 237, June 
10, 18438, p, 354. 


Capitalists to pay for the land, and afterwards to pay the labourers 
who cultivate it. 

Labourers unable to pay the passage themselves, whose passage 
will be paid for with the money that has been received by the sale of 
the land. Indiscriminate emigration of persons of all ages could 
not act as any great relief to the mother country. 

These are the great principles of systematic colonization, which, if 
acted upon judiciously, will combine in due proportions land, la- 
bour, and capital, relieving in time the mother country from exces- 
sive population, adding to the power of our great empire, of which 
the British islands is only the metropolis. 

These, without entering into several minute details, being the true 
principles of systematic colonization, it remains to be shown how and 
where they can be applied. This is dependant on many circumstances 
beyond the control oF man; very much dependant on climate. The 
heat of the middle parts of the globe forbid any but the descendants 
of Ham from inhabiting them ; to this mountainous districts are an 
exception. Again, England is not a country of universal empire, 
however free it may be to our Celtic and Saxon races to emigrate to 
any part of the world where they may choose to settle. This is very 
different to the application of the principles of systematic population, 
which of course must be confined to our own colonies. If white 
people could have successfully cultivated the southern portions of 
the United States, the West Indies, speaking of them in an enlarged 
point of view, the Brazils, &c., African blacks never would have been 
carried into those parts. “ Knowledge is power,” and in the im- 
proving condition of mankind the probability is that the day is not 
very distant when the example of St Domingo will be followed, and 
that there will be a change from black slavery to black proprietor- 
ship. Many parts of the great American continent, after the wise 
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discovery of Columbus, were partially settled by Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, the northern part afterwards by English ; and, since the decla- 
ration and practice of independence, the United States has become 
the great emporium of European hap-hazard emigration, yet no land 
can be attained there without paying for it: the money received 
for which is applied to state purposes, to save the residents from 
taxation, and thus one of the great advantages which Great Britain 
possesses cannot be exercised by the government of the United 
States; the consequence is that the enormous chance immigration 
which occurs there is without the advantage of provision on arrival, 
or concentration afterwards. Consequently, in many instances, the 
immigrants meet with the greatest misery ; those who have the means 
wend their way an immense distance by land. Mr Buckingham, in 
his recent ite on America, states, “It is ascertained as a fact that 
more than one-third of the emigrants from Europe die within the 
first three years of their residence in this country, though they gene- 
rally come out in the full vigour of life.” The only point of view 
in which an English statesman should consider emigration to the 
United States is the strength which it is gradually, without inter- 
ference on the part of the Government, adding to its power: the 
misery attending it ought to arrest the attention of all humane minds 
—much more worthy their attention than the wretched cannibal, 
infant-murdering inhabitants of the Polynesian sea. Reaching the 
western banks of the American continent is but the first stage of the 


emigrant; landed there, the fearful 7s | begins; and many a 


weary day and night passes before he finds his way to his final 
settlement, and when done, it is without the advantages of concen- 
tration, of mutual assistance, of ready markets. The risks, the 
difficulties of the sea voyage of the American emigrant, are nothing 
in comparison with that which he has to encounter in the land 
journey. The Government takes no part in alleviating these miseries, 
whether it will or not, it must derive the advantage which arises from 
the survivors. 

Those who are not aware of the growing power of the young 
giant state are extremely ignorant of the political state of the world. 
The end of the century will find it possessed of a population equal to 
the whole of Europe, and speaking a common language ; in possession 
of boundless tracts of fertile land, with every variety of climate, 
consequently cultivating or possessing every variety pe fiat oon an 
immense seaboard, which pours forth rivers of surpassing magnitude ; 
harbours and havens, which protect shipping to any extent. The 
whole has been well described in the small volume of 237 pages, 
entitled, ‘Emigration Fields ; North America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, by Patrick Matthews.’ This little work is recommended 
not only to all intended emigrants,—every man hoping to be a 
statesman should attentively study it. Listen to what Mr Matthews 
says, in one short passage of the ‘ United States :’"— 


“ The Mississippi basin ;—this vast extent of very fertile tersitory, in which 
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rivers navigable for 3,000 miles upward from the ocean hold their course, extends 
from the lakes of Canada on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and 
from the Highlands of the Alleghany and.Cumberland ranges on the east to the 
Rocky Mountains far to the westward, The greatest labour of Hercules, the 
noblest deeds recorded of man in ancient or modern history, sink to nought when 
compared to the doings of brother Jonathan. It was but as yesterday when he 
first stood on the highest summit of the Alleghany range, and gazing down upon 
the illimitable western wilderness, boldly resolved to people the whole extent, 
and already cities, and towns, and villages, and innumerable clearances, are scat- 
tered over nearly a million of square miles, True to his purpose, Jonathan is pro- 
gressing in a ratio of increase never before equalled, and in the course of a century 
at the present increment, this great and most fertile field for the extension of the 
human race, will contain a progeny exceeding the whole of the population of 
Europe.”—* Fields of Emigration,’ p. 55. 

Mr Matthews wrote this in 1839, without carrying it out; that, 
however, may be shown in the following table :— 


The population of America was stated, or 
perhaps was supposed to be, ir , » lee 500,000 
A census was officially taken for the first 
timein . ‘ . 1790 3,929,328 
Again in ‘ . 1800 5,309,758 
Ditto in . . 1810 7,239,903 
Dittoin . ; . . 1820 9,638,166 
Ditto in . > ‘ ‘ . 1830 12,858,670 
Of which the white were . 10,530,044 
Ditto black ‘ 2,009,950 
Ditto free, coloured. 319,576 


This is taken from page 53 to 55 of ‘ General View of the United 
States,’ and quoted (vol. iii, p. 56) in Sharon Turner’s ‘ Sacred 
History of the World,’ edition 1837. 

In 1840 a census was again taken, and the numbers were 17,000,000. 
A calculation may be made from this, without enumerating the odd 
numbers beyond the even millions, and supposing that the increment 
will continue at the same rate as it has occurred in the past, the 
following result will arise, which has appeared in the ‘ Times’ news- 
paper, the 13th of November, 1845 :— 

There will be in 1850 : 24,083,333 
Ditto 1860 . 34,118,055 
Ditto 1870 48,270,059 
Ditto 1880 . .  «. 68,292,184 
Ditto 1890 . 96,919,364 
Ditto 1900 . « « 137,102,573 


The ‘ Times’ observed that, although fifty-five years was a long 
time in the life of man, it was but a short span in that of nations. 
One great difference will exist between this vast mass of western 
population and that of Europe—that of the United States will speak 
acommon language, the same press will answer the whole people 
from New York to New Orleans, and this will go far in maintaining 
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internal peace. We need not employ type to describe the different 
state of the same number of people in Europe ; a common language 
and a press is a link unattainable by the civilization of the European 
states, and, unlike the kingdoms of our continent, no custom- houses 
between one state and another, and all under a federal government, 
offers the prospect of a mammoth power, which neither Franklin 
nor Washington ever foresaw. The different European states are 
continually making war with each other with all the force which 
disciplined armies can give. There may be partial insurrections in 
the United States; since, however, each is allowed to retain its own 
laws, the probability is that nothing like European wars will occur, 
The federal government is a fine institution for defence; still there 
is no room for offensive wars; if attacked, its offensive operations 
will be on the sea. Still, its great reliance will be moral rather than 
physical force; which Napoleon, after so great a waste of life and 
treasure, admitted was by far the strongest of the two; this he 
experienced in Jeaving the great kingdom which for a while he was 
destined to govern smaller in territory, and less populous, than when 
he assumed the reins of power. Let the lover of war spend an hour 
in reading the list of French victories marked on the marble of the 
triumphal arch in the Champs Elysées, and when on the map he 
examines the result then he will perceive the futility of physical 
force. 

Now, as to Canada and the other British North American States ; 
_ these the work of Mr Matthews may be warmly recommended. 

e divides his account and review of them into, Ist, the maritime 
provinces of the St Lawrence; 2nd, the country of the lakes, Upper 
Canada ; and adds :— 


“ Perhaps there is no inhabited country where the settler, or even the settled, 
have greater natural difficulties to contend with than in Upper Canada, and the 
maritime provinces of the St Lawrence. These countries have an arctic winter 
of six or seven months, and a tropical summer of four months, with a short autumn, 
and no spring. This dreariness, combined with some climatic influence, has a 
marked effect upon the spirits and character of the settler, who is as silent and 
sombre as the gloomy woods amongst which he is lost,—nothing seeming to be 
alive, and in a state of active, noisy enjoyment, in these interminable swampy 
forests, but the myriads of frogs. 

“« The country of the lakes has a shorter winter, and a climate much superior to 
that of the maritime provinces; yet the heat of summer, and the cold of winter, 
is intense, and the great and sudden transition enfeebles the constitution of those 
who have sojourned for a number of years in the country; so much so, that in 
winter they require thicker clothing than people who have recently come from 
Britain. Exposure to the intense summer heat for three seasons, however, has 
generally the effect of rendering strangers equally susceptible to the winter cold 
as those born in the country. ‘lhe malignant effects of marsh miasms are more or 
less felt over the whole country, and in the immediate vicinity of the lakes, espe- 
cially when the water recedes a little in the after part of the summer, and the 
weather is hot, the lake fever or bilious remittent is very prevalent and fatal, In- 
termittents are also prevalent over the whole country, to such a degree as to 
render human life miserable; the banks of all the rivers which run into the lakes 
are peculiarly liable, the Americans declaring that these rivers, towards the end 
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of summer, are green with the ague-seeds, while the universal paleness of the 
countenance indicates the prevalence of bilious affections, and the derangement of 
the digestive functions, 

‘In speculating on the future prospects of these regions, we cannot see much 
chance of their ever becoming highly peopled and civilized. The climate, which 
no drainage or clearing can ever render congenial to man, or favourable to produc- 
tion of grain, or the rearing of flocks and herds, will remain an insuperable bar~- 
rier.” Extracted from different parts of the third chapter of ‘ Fields of Emigra- 
tion,” by Patrick Matthews. 

Authorities might be quoted in great numbers to support these 
opinions. Mr M‘Taggart, a civil engineer in the employment of the 
Government, has written :— 

“ That the Irish absolutely die by the dozen of disease ; in winter by frost-bites, 
in summer by malignant fevers of all kinds; but that those who own wild Jands in 
America encourage this emigration by their falsehoods. Out of one hundred 
grown-up persons and two hundred children, the mortality will be found nearly as 
follows ; the first year, five of the former and thirty of the latter; second year, 
eight and forty ; at the end of five years, only fifty of the children will probably 
be found living, and twenty of the grown-up people.” 


Even the ‘Medical Report of the Quebec Emigrant Hospital,’ 
dated August 13, 1831, states,— 

“The constant arrival of vessels from Europe with emigrants, many of whom 
are obliged to be out in the streets and on wharfs, causing most distressing specta- 
cles, and many of them dangerously ill, dying in the strects.” 

Human and humane regulations have changed this since 1831. 
These wretched beings die in public hospitals, instead of the streets ; 
the appalling sight of unfortunate beings dying on the wharfs and 
in the streets is withdrawn from the public eye, and the passer by 
no longer can relate the sad tale—is the fact altered? ‘There is a 
power far beyond the laws of man—and this all the philanthropy 
in the world cannot avert—it is the climate to which these poor peo- 
ple are sent. No act of the Canadian or the imperial parliament— 
no cabinet determination or the executive colonial minister—can 
alter Mr M‘Taggart’s statement of death in vast multitudes, in con- 
sequence of «frost-bites in winter” and “ malignant fevers in sum- 
mer.” No infermation can be derived from the dead, and little is 
gleaned from the re-emigration of those who pass the St Lawrence, 
and wend their way to add their numbers to the census of the United 
States. There is no law to prevent a civilian from passing the 
boundary. The want of means, in many cases stronger than written 
law, may detain him; still, as soon as he is able, the climate will 
drive him to the south; all this is but the description, and a very 
mild one, of the torpidity which the winter season imposes upon the 
land in the British North American colonies. Still the waters are 
not exempt; the rivers, the harbours, like the European Baltic, are 
hermetically sealed against shipping and commerce for many months 
every winter, as far as regards the North American colonies. There 
is another important subject of consideration :— 

“ While the greater portion of the population of Lower Canada is of French 
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descent, speaking that language, those in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are 
mostly British; this division of races and language is a barrier to the formation of 
any considerable independent national power in these provinces, and renders their 
ultimate union with the United States much more than probable.” —‘ Fields of Emi- 
gration,’ p. 29. 


Lord Brougham, in ‘The Biographical Treasury, containing 
Memoirs or Brief Notices of the Lives of Eminent Persons,’ speaking 
of Lord Vincent, says:— 


“This great captain, indeed, presented a union, as rare as it was admirable, of 
the highest qualities which can adorn both civil and military life. He early distin- 
guished himself in the naval profession, and was associated with Wolfe in those 
operations against Quebec, which crowned our arms with imperishable glory, 
and loaded our policy with a burthen not yet shaken off: though, as Lord St 
Vincent early foresaw, becoming every day more difficult to bear.” 


So much for Lord Brougham’s opinion, and now for Lord St 
Vincent’s :— 


‘While Sir John Jervis remained during this long and eventful period on shore, 
and unemployed in any branch of the public service, be accomplished himself by con- 
stant reading, by much reflection, by the intercourse in which he ever delighted with 
men of learning and talents, as a statesman of profound views, and of penetration 
hardly equalled by any other man of bis time. His natural acuteness no obstacle 
could impede ; his shrewdness was never to be lulled asleep; his sagacity no man 
ever found at fault; while his provident anticipations of future events seemed 
often beyond the reach of human penetration. We shall give a remarkable 
example of this in a matter of deep interest at the present moment (April, 1839.) 
When Lord Sherburne’s peace, 1783, was signed, and before the terms were made 
public, he sent for the Admiral, and showing them, asked his opinion. ‘I like them 
very well,’ said he, ‘ but there is a great omission.’ ‘ In what?’ ‘ In leaving Canada 
a British Province.’ * How could we possibly give it up,’ inquired Lord Sher- 
burne. ‘ How can you hope to keep it ?’ replied the veteran warrior, ‘with an English 
republic just established in the sight of Canada, and with a population of a handful 
of English settled amongst a body of hereditary Frenchmen. It is impossible, 
and rely on it you only retain a running sore, the source of endless disquiet and 
expense.’ * Would the country bear it? Have you forgotten Wolfe at Quebec ?’ 
asked his lordship. ‘ Forgotten Wolfe and Quebec? No. It is because I remember 
both—I served with Wolfe at Quebec ; having lived so long, I have had full time 
for reflection on this matter, and my clear opinion is, if this fair occasion for 
giving up Canada is neglected, nothing but difficulty, in either keeping or resign- 
ing it, will ever after be known.’”—‘ Edinburgh Review,’ vol. 69, for April, 1839, 
p- 40 and 41. 


The rebellion of 1838 was a full proof of Lord St Vincent's 
opinion ; an expense of at least five millions of money, the possession 
retained only by a military force of twenty thousand men, who 
deserted in numbers before unknown to a British army, because 
they found in the United States an asylum amongst a people speak- 
ing their own language. Had there then been a war with the 
‘« English Republic,” as Lord St Vincent significantly termed that 
power, a very small proportion of the British army would have 
remained to guard the frontier. Everything that has been done in 
Canada is but rocking the cradle of the future Hercules. The 
rebellion produced the celebrated report of Lord Durham ; it has 
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no doubt delayed the separation, yet few have confidence in its long 
continuance. The ‘ Times’ of the 13th of November remarked that 

“The wisdom of a Durham—a Sydenham—a Bagot, and a Metcalfe, have 
delayed the separation of the former (the Canadas) from the mother country 
—still never let it be forgotten, that as wise a man as any one of them, and who 
personally knows these countries—Lord Ashburton, when bearing the proud name 
of Alexander Baring, when a member of the Commons, proposed offering to the 
Canadas their independence, declaring it better to do so without a useless 
expenditure of blood and treasure, and that it had better be done previous to such 
circumstances occurring than afterwards.” 


The temperature of our country depends very much on that of 
the sea by which it is surrounded. The western coasts of North 
America and the frozen Baltic are two Scandinavian wings which 
lock up an immense quantity of shipping during five months of the 
year. Sailors, to use their own expression, “turned adrift to vaga- 
bondise.” Perhaps it might requirea statesman of some foresight, 
for the several reasons already given, to plant a southern empire on 
the Pacific: no sooner is it named than the objection is started of 
the length of passage. This ought not to create a serious difficulty : 
shipping to the Pacitic can wok all the year round, and this is an 


immense advantage which goes far to answer the objection. 

As for talking of the floating hotels, propelled by steam, which 
ply between Liverpool and America, they even are laid up during 
the winter months—still they neither carry emigrants or heavy 


merchandise. The comparison cannot be made with them ; it is the 
rate of voyages with sailing vessels which must be examined. Of 
these the ‘ Times’ of the 13th November remarks :— 


“The average length of emigrant ships to the British and North American 
States, as officially returned by Mr Busby, is forty-nine days; and even the finest 
ships of war—for instance the Warspite, which carried out Lord Ashburton, was forty- 
seven days between Portsmouth and New York ; the Illustrious, with Sir Charles 
Bagot, was fifty-one, But then, of what is composed by far the greater number of 
voyages which form Mr Busby’s average? They are the voyages from the Clyde, 
Liverpool, Belfast, Londonderry, Cork, and Limerick, and ships from these places 
must make the opposite shores of the Atlantic at least ten days sooner than ships 
from the Thames, The average voyages of ships from England to New Zealand 
may be calculated at one hundred and twenty days, and these are placed in com- 
parison with the vessels from the western ports to the coasts of America, Send 
vessels from these ports to any of the Australian Colonies, and the average by 
sailing vessels only from the Thames to the St Lawrence and New York, ten days 
at least must be added to Mr Busby’s average. Whichever way you take it, 
one voyage from Britain to Australia and New Zealand cannot occupy more 
than double the time of that to America, and this alone is to be considered ; in as 
far as maintaining emigrants is concerned, the advantage to the ship-owner is 
greatly in favour of the Australian voyage. 

“Ist. He can work all the year round. ; 

“2nd. He can, in going to Australia or New Zealand, receive the freight of 
two voyages to America, with only once loading and discharging, whilst in the 
American voyage this must be done twice. 

“It is probable that at present the want of back freight for the return voyage 
occasions necessarily a high price of freight outwards :* this, however, is mending 





* The late discoveries of lodes of copper in South Australia, Barrier Island, 
and Wellington, in New Zealand, already answers this objection, 
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every day; the day is not very far distant when Sir Robert Peel will carry his 
opinion out ‘that the colonies should form an integral part of the British Empire.’ 
Let England receive corn from the Polynesian sea at the same duty as from 
Canada—give a title to the land of New Zealand to the settlers, and there will be 
back freight enough. All this, however, is little more than a comparative 
examination of the interest of the ship-owners between America and Australia, 
from which it is evident that a human being can be carried, and will be in a very 
short time, at rather less than double the price to Australia, that is paid to America 
—but when landed, the sea between Great Britain and America is, as it were, the 
first bridge ; that passed, then comes the land journey, and this is generally as far 
west as the funds of the emigrant permit him to go.” 

The Anglo-American Provinces, whether subject to our own flag, 
or independent of it, have an immense superiority, it must be 
allowed, in the quick, ready, and frequent communication by 
steam—a superiority which must remain with them for ever; yet, 
in whatever way the route by the short Isthmus of Panama, 
whether by canal, railroad, common road, or mule-path is perfected, 
the distance will be very different to what it is now. This entirely 
depends upon European population in numbers being fixed in the 
Australian provinces and New Zealand; as soon as that occurs, 
steam will go to Panama—the bay which bears the name is as fine 
as any in the world, the town has a population of eleven thousand 
people. The average voyage with sail, thirty-seven days from New 
Zealand to Panama, with steam it will be done under ten. The Isth- 
mus is only forty-seven English miles across ; steam is already esta- 
blished monthly across the Atlantic passage. It would rather take 
volumes than an article in a review, to give anything like an 
account or a history of all the Australian Colonies—Sydney, South 
Australia, Port Philip, Western Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, all 
settlements of late years, and all but parts of the great empire which 
should be formed as a counterpoise against the rising one of the 
United States, as the best field of emigration in comparison with 
the North American States which at present are called our own— 
arising from physical causes uncontrollable by human power. Still we 
pass with pleasure to Britain’s youngest colony, because it is the 
most important of all, because the conduct of our Colonial office has 
made it the most conspicuous of all, and lastly, because it has 
attracted so much public attention, that the leading journal of the 
world has said :— 


“It is long since any circumstance has occurred which has created so much 
excitement as the affairs of England’s youngest colony: they have occupied ten 
nights’ debate during the past session of parliament—they have covered more 
paper, in the name of parliamentary papers, than it is believed any subject ever did 
before. They have produced more publications than any subject of modern years* 





* A pretty tolerable list of them has been placed at the end of this No. On the 4th of 
January, 1845, an extra numberof the ‘ Spectator’ was published, being the second sheet of No. 
862. Since thena vast number of documents have been put into print, the titles of all which are 
in our list. The ‘Spectator’s’ list is as follows :—‘ The public documents from which this supple- 
ment has been compiled are—The Reports of a Committee of the House of Lords on New Zealand 
in 1838; the Reports of the Aborigines Committee, the Committee on Colonial Waste Lands, and 


two Committees on New Zealand, of the House of Commons, in 1836, 1838, 1840, and 1844 ; Papers 
relating to New Zealand, presented to the House of Commons in 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843; and 
numerous incidental notices in the Reports of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners. 
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—they have occupie! the universal press for a length of time back—the provincial 
papers have been as busy in inform’ng their readers of what was going on as 
those of the capital; they have created an exclusive newspaper for their discus- 
sion.” —*Times,’ 13t of November, 1845, 


EXTENT OF LAND. 
The whole length of the Islands... vee ee 1,200 miles. 
The length from Auckland to the northernmost point 200 
“ ” southernmost point ... 1,000 


Number of acres in North Is!and ,., 31,174,400 acres. 
és Mid Ile Is'and 46,126,080 .. 
“ Stewart’s Island 1,152,000... 
78,452,480 


‘ Parliamentary Paper,’ p. 380, Appendix, 29th July, 1844. 


POPULATION. 
The New Zealand Company made the following statement to the 
Colonial Minister on the 5th of May, 1845. 
North of Auckland ae ise pated 25,800 
On the Waikato and its tributaries ™ ic 24,000 
Tribes of the East, from the mouth of the Thames to 
Hawke's Bay ... it eee one 57,800 
On Cook’s Strait, and in the Middle and Southern Islands 7,290 


114,890 


“ The new province would comprise only those included in the last head. Mr 
Jerningham Wakefield gives a somewhat higher estimate of this head, he gives it 
at 8,000, without including those in the southern portion of the Middle and 
Southern Island—allowing one thousand for these, it would not bring the whole 
native population of the entire new province to more than nine thousand. ‘This is 
less than that of the white people within the same limits.”.—‘ Parliamentary 
Paper,’ p. 5, 1845, 6th June, being No. 357 of the session. 





In addition to these have been consulted—the Voyages of Cook, Merion, De Surville, and Dumont 
D'Urville ; Collins's History of the First Settlement of New South Wales, and the Life of Governor 
King ; the Reports of the Missionaries of the London Society; and the numerous recent publica- 
tions, narrative and controversial, of travellers, settlers, and others, who have visited or taken an 
interest in New Zealand. The selections, analyses, and conclusions drawn from these sources 
have been governed by a wish to throw as much light as our space permits on the actual condition 
of New Zealand, the causes which have placed it in that condition, and its future prospects. To 
this end, we begin with a sketch of recent passages in the history of New Zealand: followed by a 
review of the natural resources and relative position of New Zealand; a brief account of the 
Aborigines; an outline of the operation of the Missionaries; an account of the Waitangi Treaty, 
which professed to establish British sovereignty in New Zealand; descriptions of the personnel, 
and notices of the colonizing and financial operations, of the Hobson-Shortland, the first Adminis- 
tration of New Zealand; Statistics of the Cook's Straits and Northern Settlements ; a narrative of 
the Wairau massacre, and its Sequels ; an Outline of the Complaint against the Government by 
the New Zealand Company; an Outline of the Proceedings in the late Committee of the House of 
Commons on New Zealand, and a reprint of its Report; with Sketches of Mr Stephen, Lord 
Stanley, and Governor Fitzroy, in whose hands the fate of New Zealand is still placed. In a com- 
pilation of this kind it was impossible to include everything that we could have wished. Having 
to deal with such immense masses of documents, comprising many thousands of pages, we cov d 
not hope even to give summaries of several watters that might have been desirable. Jt was only 
possible to give the results. The compilation could have been made more entertaining with far 
less trouble ; but entertainment was not the object—the paramount object was, to bring within our 
compass as complete a view as possible of all the vital points ; and the endeavour to do so has been 
pursued with diligence and good faith. Whatever errors may be found will have arisen from the 
inadvertence of haste. We began by giving for every assertion in our pages a reference to the 
authority ; but it was found that such notes grew to be so numerous that they would overload the 
page and distract the attention of the reader. Except, therefore, for a few special points, we must 
be content with a gencral reference to the authorities that we have enumerated above.” 
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This will be found corroborated by other authorities. 
Colonel Wakefield, in his third despatch to the New Zealand Com- 
pany, dated Teawaite, Tory Channel, 13th of October, 1839, gives— 


“A table of the population of the Provinces of North and South Durham, and 
the Islands of Kapiti and Mana, Cook’s Strait,” 


Distinguishing the names of the tribes and the position of each, 
and makes them 6,650.—This will be found in ‘ Ward’s Supplementary 
Information relative to New Zealand,’ p. 151, printed by Parker, 
1840. 

Dr Reinhold Foster called the inhabitants one hundred thousand. 
—‘In his Observations in a Voyage Round the World in 1775, 
p- 224. 

Colonel J. L. Nicholas, in his evidence, 3rd April, 1838 : 

“‘T should say it was very thinly peopled, considering the extent of the Island— 
the villages we came to were small, and contained but a scanty population. It is 
impossible to give any correct account of what the population might be. I think 
Foster, who accompanied Captain Cook, supposed the population of the Northern 
Island to be one hundred thousand: in the book I wrote when | came back, I put 
it down at one hundred and fifty thousand; it is of course all guess-work, but the 
population is well ascertained to be very inadequate to the immense extent of the 
country.”’"—* Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 5, No. 680 of the Commons. 


Terry calculated those in the Northern Island and the Northern 
Shore of the Middle Island, at one hundred and five thousand four 
hundred.—*‘ Terry’s New Zealand,’ p. 176. 

The Rev. William Williams, Church of England Missionary, in a 
letter, 10th of February, 1834, to the Society, laid before a Committee 
of the Lords, calculates the population at one hundred and six 
thousand.—*‘ Lord's Report,’ 1838, p. 180, No, 680 of the Commons. 

Deiffenbach, with much greater accuracy, enumerates the tribes— 
the number of each tribe, and their location. The company as 
already stated, relies on his information, which will be found at vol. 
2, p. 83. 

Mr Halswell, in a report to the company, dated 11th November, 
1841, enumerates the tribes apparently with great minuteness, 
locating them in 23 districts, at one hundred and seven thousand 
two hundred an nineteen.—‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 670, being 
No. 680 of the Commons. 

Dr Selwyn— 

* Our line of path led across all these rivers in succession; during the first 
eighteen miles over a surface of soft grass, in general a perfect level, but towards 
the end rising into gentle grassy downs, on which wild pigs were ranging without 
fear of molestation, Their security, however, was interrupted, for our natives, 
with appetites sharpened by a journey across a country without inhabitants, gave 
chase, and captured four. 

“November 15. Walked over plains and gentle hills, chiefly covered with 
grass, to Roto Atara, a small settlement on an island in the middle of a small lake, 
surrounded with grassy downs; the whole scene a picture of repose, and a 


welcome sight, as being the first of the villages connected with the east coast, 
which we reached, after passing over a space of sixty miles altogether unin- 
habited.”——‘ Letters from the Bishop to the Society for the Propagation of the 


Gospel,’ part J, from July, 1842, to January, 1843, p. 69, 
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“T have travelled over a country where I found millions of acres of first-rate 
available land, upon which the human foot had scarcely ever trod, showing the 
capability of this country for maintaining a very large population; and it does 
appear truly lamentable that the present few inhabitants should be differing on the 
subject of land, when there is so much more of that commodity available for every 
purpose, than can be required for centuries to come. 

“T am clearly of opinion that at the Hutt, Wanganui, Taranaki, and other 
places, the natives, attracted by European settlements, and feeling the advan- 
tages of bartering with the settlers, have come and cultivated land in the 
immediate neighbourhood of those places, which they would not otherwise have 
thought of taking possession of,”—Extract from ‘Commissioner Spain’s Letter to 
Governor Fitzroy’, dated 2nd July, 1844; printed ‘ Parliamentary Paper,’ 12th 
June, 1845, p. 107, being No, 369 of the session, 


Few as these people are, they are of different races, and speak 
different languages. 

“ On the eastern coast of the Northern Island, about Poverty and Hawkes Bay, 
the natives are different to other tribes, being shorter in stature, and darker in 
complexion,”—* Terry’s New Zealand,’ p, 176. 

“The southern is much more thinly populated, quite a different race of men, 
they are much blacker, they are a very inferior race of men altogether.”——Evidence 
of J. B. Montefiore, Esq., ‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 61. 


—— Fitzroy—Voyage of the Adventure and Beagle—was in 
New Zealand, 1835, vol. 2, p. 585. 
“There are several varieties of the human race in New Zealand, differing from 


one another as much as the lightest olive-coloured Otaheitan differs from the 
brown black New Hollander.” 


Major Bunbury, in a report to Governor Hobson, dated 28th 
June, 1840 :— 

“I disembarked with Mr Williams and Captain Stuart; the latter, from his 
personal acquaintance with the native chiefs of the Middle Island, I have 
found very useful; as also from his knowledge of the native language, which I 
am told by Mr Williams differs considerably from that of the Northern Island.” — 
‘ Parliamentary Paper,’ 11th of May, 1841, p. 106. 

The people live almost entirely on the coast ;* their language has 
become mixed with foreigners with whom they have come into con- 
tact, chiefly English, of the humblest classes, or Anglo-Americans, 
speaking the same language, consequently— 

“The language generally spoken on the coast where the white people resort, is 
most barburous—a mixture of low ship slang, scraps of French picked up amongst 
French whalers, and vulgar English. This being pronounced in the native way, 
leaves the unpractised ear to imagine the jargon thus spoken to be Maori.”— 
‘Halswell’s Report to the Company,’ dated 11th of November, 1841 ; printed in 
‘ Appendix to New Zealand Report,’ 29th July, 1844, p. 671. 

It is impossible to describe the different spoken languages of these 
scattered tribes or families in islands one thousand two hundred 
miles long, and no trace has been found of any of them being 
reduced to a printed or written one until 1820. It is, however, 
obvious that no printed one, if it were possible, could represent the 
many which were spoken in different parts. 





* I did not mention that the natives live almost entirely upon the sea coast,”— 
‘Lords’ Report,’ Fitzroy’s Evidence, 1838, p. 355, 
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“ The missionaries, on the first arrival in the islands, were obliged to learn the 
native language, and that by rote, from an ignorant untutored savage, whose 
knowledge of his own language was confined to speech; for the New Zealander 
had then no characters, as the Hindoo, Persian, cr Chinese, by which they had 
been accustomed to convey their ideas, or to record their history and traditions.” 
—‘ Terry’s New Zealand,’ p. 181. 


This sensible observation of Terry's is equally applicable to sealers, 
whalers, or any other settlers on the coast. It may be said that it 
was by means of the missionaries, that the first printed Maori 
language was formed, of which Mr Coates, the Secretary of the 
Church of England Missionary Society, gave the following account 
to a committee of the House of Lords. 


“ I come now to some particulars of a nature more illustrative of the progress 
of civilization ; these refer to the printing press, I may state as introductory to 
this part of the subject, that the language of New Zealand was fixed by Professor 
Lee, about the year 1821, from vocabularies supplied to him from Mr M. Kendall, 
then a missionary of the society, and two native chiefs then in the country."— 
‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1833, p. 195. 

“ For animals, objects, substances, &c., utterly unknown to the aborigines— 
before their intercourse with Europeans, they had, of course, no corresponding words 
in their language, therefore the missionaries have added greatly to the vocabulary 
by creating Maori words, approximating frequently in sound, to the English they 
are intended to express; but taking care, in the letters and terminations, they 
should assimilate to what they conceive to be the orthographical construction 
of the native tongue. On careful perusal and collation with the English 
original, of the various translations of the scriptures, gospels, &c., which have 
issued from the missionary press, these addenda to the native language will be 
easily recognised.”—‘ Terry,’ p. 181. 

“It was here, too, that I was first struck with the absurdity of maintaining the | 

native language, and the extent to which this was done by the missionaries, Some 
of the latter, on their recent visits, had baptized and christened most of the children 
and many of the grown people. They gave them English names, but instead of 
spelling these names in English, and teaching the natives to spell, write, and pro. 
nounce them, they taught them to pronounce them in Maori, in the way nearest 
approaching to the actual sounds, and then commemorated this adaptation bya 
printed card, on which the transmogrified name appeared with the date of 
baptism—thus ‘ Caroline’ was printed ‘ Kararaina,’ *‘ Edward’ ‘ Eruera,’ ‘ Charlotte’ 
* Horata,’ ‘ Judith’ ‘ Urihi,’ * Solomon’ ‘ Horomona,’ * Paul’ ‘ Paora’; this seemed 
indeed an advance in order to retrograde ; it would surely have been preferable to 
baptise them by native names, if they would notteach them the English language. 
I also observed this straining of a point in order to preserve the native language 
in the missionary translations of the Bible. ‘The Maori language is essentially 
a poor one, and possesses in particular but few words which express abstract ideas. 
The translators have overcome the difficulty by coining words written according 
to the Maori pronunciation which nearest approaches to the word sought to be 
represented, All proper names, too, are transformed in the native Bible like 
those given to the natives,”"—‘ Jerningham Wakefield’s Adventure,’ vol. 1, p. 173 
and 174. 


And then follow four pages of manufactured words in the Maori 
Bibles and Prayer Books, equally unknown to both English and 
Maori; those of either race who wish to comprehend them must, 
for that purpose, be taught an artificial coined language. 


“In daily intercourse with the natives, the stranger will be surprised with the 
similarity to his own language, of such words as Hipi sheep, Huka sugar, Kuti 
Kuti scissors, Koma comb, &c., &c.; all of which are of modern creation.”= 
* Terry,’ p. 182. 
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This is by no means the only printed Maori language. Dr Deif- 
fenbach says— 

« What has determined me not to keep back the few observations I had made on 
the language, and my collection of words is, that in the only vocabulary of the 
New Zealand language which has been published, that by Professor Lee, at 
Cambridge, the style of orthography is certainly not correct. ‘The native who was 
had recourse to, when that dictionary was compiled, must have pronounced certain 
sounds different from most of his countrymen, or errors must have been com- 
mitted in catching the sounds. I also thought that my dictionary and grammar 
wonld be of service to the emigrants, as Professor Lee’s work, which is meritorious 
in every other respect, is now out of print.”—‘ Deiffenbach’s Travels in New 
Zealand,’ vol. 2, p. 302. 


And this is preparatory to his ‘Specimens of the New Zealand 
language,’ occupying from p. 306 to p. 396 of the second volume ; in 
addition to these two vocabularies and dictionaries, Mr Earp states 
in his evidence before the New Zealand committee, that Mr Grant, 
on the east coast, has printed another, in which he has collected 
thirty thousand words; this, however, was not thought sufficient. 
Mr Maunsell, a missionary, has also published a grammar of the 
language, which promises to be a very masterly one. 

Mr Earp was then asked by Mr Milnes— 

“Ts the written the same as the spoken language? Answer, No. The spoken 


language is merely a jargon, which has arisen between them and the Europeans.’ 
In the evidence to the ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th July, 1844, p. 155. 


Nor is this love of forming a written language different to the 
spoken one confined to the authors already named. The French 
Catholic Bishop and his staff have been equally busy, and have 
formed French Maorified vocabularies and dictionaries. 


Dr Selwyn found— 


“The natives so interspersed among the English, that I must require every 
clergyman to make himself acquainted with their language.” Letters from the 
Bishop, published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel;’ part 1, 
printed in 1844, p. 16. 


It is to be lamented that the bishop did not think it better to teach 
the natives English than that his clergy should first learn an artifi- 
cial language, according to Mr Earp’s evidence, different to the 
spoken one, in order to communicate with these natives, who, to 
understand the clergy, must first learn this coined tongue. Mr Leigh, 
a Wesleyan missionary, who, from all his testimony, appears an ex- 
cellent and sensibl= man, in whose opinions great confidence may be 
placed, reports, — 

“ T have always found the New Zealanders willing to listen to any subject, and 


Ihave no doubt but the English language may be introduced without much 
difficulty.”—‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 208. 


Mr Halswell, in his report of the 11th of November, 1841 :— 


“The missionaries say, that to teach the English language to the natives would 
be prejudicial to them, I am induced to think otherwise, not only from what I 
hear from persons long resident amongst them, but because, in tracing the causes 
of the prevailing evils, I am satisfied that a knowledge of our language would 
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have prevented many fatal and mischievous consequences, and have been a restraint 
upon much of the vice which exists. 

* Their aptitude, generally, is remarkable; and it is obvious, with proper en- 
couragement, they would not only soon acquire our language, but adopt our 
customs toa certain extent. With the rising generation, there would be no diffi- 
culty; and it is much to be regretted that the adoption of the English language 
has been so long delayed. It cannot, however, be any further resisted, for the 
native is breaking through all restraint: and, amongst some of the young men, to 
speak and read English is eagerly desired. I have known several who have spent 
hours by my side endeavouring to make out words and sentences from English 
books, asking the name and power of such letters which are not taught by the 
missionary, because they are not in their language. I have found them full of in- 
telligence, of quick apprehension, and, generally, they are good tempered and 
patient ; and, to use a familiar phrase because it is most expressive, they are what 
may be called ‘ wags.’ '’—‘ Appendix to New Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, 
p. 673, 

“It is very much to be regretted, that during the many years since the esta- 
blishment of the missionaries on the North Island, their attention and efforts 
have not been directed to teach, generally, the native youths the English language. 
To have taught some of the most intelligent youth English grammatically, when 
they first arrived among the aborigines, would not only have enabled the mission- 
aries themselves to acquire the native language much better and sooner, but would 
have excited a desire among all the rising generation to learn something of a lan- 
guage, the want of which the tribes continually experienced in their trading trans- 
actions with Europeans,”"—Terry, p. 187. 


There are a large number of manufactured words in the Maori 
edition of the Book of St Matthew— 


“ Nearly a hundred words in that book are represented by sounds, of which the 
meaning has to be explained to a native. An equal amount of instruction would 
teach him no inconsiderable part of the elements of the language from which the 
sounds are borrowed. Thus the comparison of the English and Maori bibles, in 
which I passed a great portion of the twelve days spent on Moturoa, induced me 
to believe it most essential that the natives should be instructed in the English 
language as speedily as possible.”"—‘ Jerningham Wakefield,’ vol. i, p. 178. 


Having described the extent of these islands, their scant population 
of different races, divided in small tribes or races, speaking different 
languages and confounded by printed ones, as if poured forth from 
the Tower of Babel, there yet remains to be shown, from authentic 
references, that there—as the population is—it is rapidly diminish- 
ing, and from some causes it will be shown, unless amalgamated by 
the habits of civilization, it must soon be extinct. 

Mr Busby, the British Resident, 16th of June, 1837 :— 


“New deaths involve more distant connexions. Tribe after tribe becomes a 
party to the contest; and peace, or rather an intermission of murders, can 
only be procured when one of the parties becomes too weak to continue the 
contest, or when the loss, on both sides, happens to be so nearly balanced that 
neither party has an advantage over the other. In this way has the depopu- 
lation of the country been going on, till district after district has become void 
of its inhabitants; and the population is, even now, but a remnant of what it 
was in the memory of some European residents.”—‘ Parliamentary Paper,’ 8th of 
April, 1840 p. 13. 

** Disease and death prevail even amongst those natives who, by their adherence 
to the missionaries, have received only benefits from English connexions ; and even 
the very children who are reared under the care of the missionaries are swept off 
in a ratio which promises at no very distant period to leave the country destitute 
of a single aboriginal inhabitant.”—Ibid, p. 14. 
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Want of space prevents our making farther extracts—all eluci- 
dating the same fact—from this sensible letter, showing, at p. 13, 
the prostitution of the women on board whaling-ships, the prevalence 
of the venereal disease, the murder of half-caste children, &c. 

Edmund Halswell, Esq., November 11th, 1841.—Everything from 
this gentleman should be treated with the greatest respect :— 


‘‘Epuni is the principal chief on the Hutt River, is an old man of very high 
feeling, and has great influence; all his transactions are those of a gentleman, ex- 
cept his living in his loathsome pah; but I have little doubt that here the great 
experiment may be made with advantage, and if the company’s intentions are fairly 
carried out, this tribe will be the first to show what good may be effected by a 
regular system. The existing and principal want is, medical care. The native 
pahs, the crying evil, being a mass of filth and vermin, disease, in various 
shapes, always prevails. ‘There is a distressing complaint called waiakeake, a 
cutaneous disease, resembling the itch of the worst kind; and, as long as they 
herd together in these wretched holes, it is next to impossible to eradicate it. 
Pulmonary complaints also prevail. From the best information I can obtain, I 
find this disease is more prevalent than it was some years ago. ‘The use of 
the blanket as clothing, in place of the mat, is said to be the cause; the latter 
being linen, and thick enough to throw off the rain, more particularly the 
winter mat, whilst the blanket is frequently saturated with wet; then they sit 
down in it before a fire within a hut, sometimes not three feet from the ground, 
and breathe and live in a reeking steam of corruption and dirt; they are 
beginning, however, to feel the truth of what has been frequently foretold them of 
the inevitable result of the practice; they see the first symptoms of disease, and 
expect death as the natural consequence.” - 


Mr J. Watkins, surgeon, on oath before the Lords’ Commit- 


tee, 3rd of April, 1838 :— 

“ | apprehend there is not one in fifty of the women without the venereal dis- 
ease ; and that one, perhaps, may be the wife of a chief. One man I know was in 
the habit of taking pigs and women at the same time to vessels, selling the pigs and 
the use of the women in one lot ; the women were to return. But the chiefs 
themselves sometimes take their women and barter with the captain.”— Question 
at p. 21. 

«Tf that disease is allowed to continue in the state in which you say it was, 
that not above one out of fifty women were free from it, will not that have the 
effect of very much deteriorating the population of the country ?— A. ¢ Without 
doubt.’ ”°— This will be found in the ‘ Lords’ Report, 1838. 


Mr J. 8S. Polack is asked, at p. 84,— 


Q. “* Has the native population decreased ?’—A, ‘ It has,’ 

*Q. * Do you account for that chiefly by war ?—A. ‘ No; I think the principal 
cause is infanticide. I have seen many women who have destroyed their children, 
either by abortion, or, after their birth, putting them in a basket, and throwing 
them into the sea, after pressing the frontal bones of their heads. I saw a girl one 
day, and knowing she was pregnant, I said, “* Where is the child ?” —The answer was 
“Gone.” “ Gone where? where is it gone to?’—“I killed it,” was the answer, 
with great apathy. I felt curious at the moment, and showed it. She said, “ What 
afool you are! It was not yours.” I said, “ I am aware of that.” She then de- 
scribed how it was done. ‘They destroy the children, generally, by pressing the 
nose until life is extinet, I said, ** How should you have liked it if your mother 
had served you the same ?”’—She said, “ Oh, I should have been pleased at it; I 
should not have been the poor miserable thing I have been, to be knocked about by 
a master or a husband,” ’ 

“Q. «Is this woman a slave ?—A, ‘ A free woman; one of the middling classes, 
Another woman was supposed to have killed eight children of her own; she had 
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two children by the master of a whaler. Their principal reason is that they 
have not food to bring them up when unmarried. It is principally the un- 
married women who have the trouble of precuring them food ; they cannot go 
about their plantations. for they have nobody to take care of their children,’” 
At p.85: “The principal cause of the decrease was the wars on the first intro- 
duction of fire-arms ; that must, of course, decrease them; for those who have no 
fire-arms are obliged to give in to those who have ; that was so when E. Ongi came 
to England, His Majesty George IV thought fit to allow him a number of arms 
and ammunition, He determined to be superior to all. The governor of New 
South Wales gave him cows and serviceable things—those he exchanged for arms; 
he extirpated whole tribes on the River Thames, and made dreadful ravages all 
over the islands.”—Lords’ Report, 1838, p. 85. 


Rev. Mr Leigh, the Wesleyan missionary :— 


“« After my arrival in New Zealand, I learned that Shunghee (E. Ongi) and his 
party slew 1,000 men, 300 of whom they roasted and ate before they left the field 
of battle."—* Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 207. A detailed account of this victorious 
cannibal will be found in * Polack's New Zealand,’ vol, ii, p. 178 to 190. He was 
made, by the governor of South Australia, a justice of the peace with Kendall, 
the missionary, who took him to England. He was the principal patron of the 
missionaries, who had no power to prevent his depopulating the country, which he 
did for many hundred miles of country, putting all to death without distinction of 
age or sex, There is also in ‘Jerningham Wakefield’s New Zealand,’ vol. i, p.6 
and 7, an account of the wretch, and Rauperaha, who learned the art of war from 
E. Ongi, in consequence of being attacked by the latter, and who completed to the 
south the depopulating that part of these islands in a similar manner to what 
EF. Ongi had done to the north, they destroyed nearly the entire inhabitants of the 
country for 700 miles.” 


Mr Walter Brodie, in evidence before the New Zealand Com- 
mittee, in answer to question 801: “ I have known some thousands 
die off since I have been in the country.” In answer to question 
805: ‘* From Missionary Records, the population has been decreasing 
for the last thirty years.”— Evidence, ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th 
of July, 1844, p. 41. 

Mr Coates and the Rev. J. Beecham, Secretaries to the Church 
of England and the Wesleyan Missionary Societies, on oath before 
the Lords’ Committee :— 

“ The increasing depopulation of the islands is stated in our information. The 
opinion of the missionaries who are stationed there is, that the population is wast- 


ing away.”—* Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 181. 


Mr George Clark, lay agent to the Church of England Missionary 
Society, writes, the 29th of January, 1834 :—- 
“I believe that two-thirds of the children of New Zealand die for want of 


proper nourishment for them after weaning from the breast.”—*‘ Lords’ Report.’ 
1838, p. 197. 


This is after weaning ; how many of those born live to be weaned ? 

Mr Stack, a missionary, gives an account, that upon the arrival 
of a vessel he could not retain some native girls who were in his 
service, who immediately slipped away to go on board.—‘ Lords’ 
Report,’ p. 226. 

Captain Fitzroy, R.N., on oath before the Lords’ Committee :— 

«The general opinion when I was there was (1835), that the population was 
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decreasing very fast. The natives themselves said so. Their common expression 
was, in their own language, ‘ The land is not for us, the land is for the white 
man,’ alluding to the depopulation.”"—‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 340. 


George Clarke, jun., Sub Protector of Aborigines, reports, 13th 
December, 1842 :— 

“ The small proportion that the children bear to the adults is alarming; take 
Tearo for instance (the pah at Wellington): the total number of souls in the pah 
is 136, of which 70 are men, 42 women, and 24 children,”—*‘ New Zealand Report,’ 
29th of July, 184], p. 124, Appendix, 


Report, 14th of June, 1843. 


“ Till within the last two or three years, infanticide appears to have been more 
than usually prevalent among the Ngatitoa, Ngatiawa, and Ngatirankawa tribes. 
It is difficult to ascertain, with certainty, the motive which actuated them to 
countenance a practice so revolting to human nature ; the causes generally assigned 
by them are the unsettled state of the district, the difficulty of supporting their 
infants upon so precarious a subsistence as the chances of war afforded them, the 
trouble of conveying them from place to place in the event ofa necessity ofa rapid 
flight, and especially the fear of their falling into the hands of a vindictive enemy.” 
—Ibid, p. 351. 


Mr Earp, who was a member of the Legislative Council, a re- 
markably sensible man, to whose statements the members of the late 
committee yielded implicit confidence, and to whom the Anglo New 
Zealand public consider themselves under the deepest obligation for 
the truthful developments which he made before the committee, 13th 
of June, 1844 :— 


“ Q, 2370, ‘ Have you reason to believe that they (the natives) were originally 
more numerous ?’—A, Yes.’ ” 

“ Q. 2371. ‘Is there a decrease owing to wars ?'—A. ‘Yes ; and to the practice 
of infanticide.’ ” 

“ Q. 2372. * Does that practice still continue ?’-—‘ A. ‘It has ceased in the 
vicinity of the scttlements; but I have reason to believe that it goes on elsewhere.” 

“ Q. 2373, ‘Is it the custom of both sexes to destroy the children ?'—A. ‘ It is 
principally the father. ‘The reason the natives give for it is, that labour will be 
inereased by allowing the tribes to increase,’” 


Mr William Browne, who was a member of the Legislative 
Council :— 


“ Tnfanticide is not unfrequent. One of the most common causes of it is the 
supposition, on the part of the mother, that the father does not care for his offspring ; 
and males being much more esteemed than females, the latter are chiefly the vic- 
tims, and are sacrificed that they may escape future miseries. Child murder does 
not arise, however, from the violence of passion, but in general from very slight 
causes; and, therefore, there is the better hope of the practice being easily put an 
end to. Should a husband quarrel with his wife, she would not hesitate to kill 
her children merely to annoy him. Infanticide is very frequently the fate of the 
offspring of those connections with the white men, which originate in the husband 
removing to a new settlement, and not taking his temporary wife with him. <A 
common occurrence.”—‘ New Zealand and its Aborigines.’ By William Browne, 
p. 41. 

“The tongue is the favourite morsel, and is always appropriated by the chief. 
There resides near Hokiango a chief of great influence, though at one time a slave, 
of the name of Tatrea, a monster of grossness, as his name implies, who is said to 
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have devoured hundreds of tongues. Children were the favourite food of this 
monster, and he is known to have eaten them at the Bay of Islands within two 
years before Captain Hobson’s arrival,”— Ibid, p. 55, 


Dr Deiffenbach :— 


“ Chronic disorders often remain, and with them a disposition to fall victims to 
the slightest attack of illness of any sort ; the consequence is, that the number of 
the aborigines in New Zealand rapidly decreases; a strange and melancholy, but 
undeniable fact.”—* Dieffenbach’s New Zealand,’ vol. ii, p. 14. 


Dr Deiffenbach has devoted an entire chapter to account scientifi- 
cally, and from what he saw, for the probable extinction of the race. 
He attributes it to infanticide. 


“ War itself, which, although mere skirmishes, carries off a large number of the 
strongest men, and has often proved so destructive to a tribe, that it has broken up 
entirely, and has disappeared, Belief in witchcraft, slavery, unequal introduction 
of fire-arms, maize, as dressed, an unwholesome food, their numerous dances, songs, 
and games were regarded as vices, and were not exchanged for others, but were 
given up altogether. The missionaries, while abolishing the national dances and 
games, might with safety have introduced those of England. I only met with one 
ease in which the missionaries acted otherwise, from a wish to contribute to the 
bodily welfare of their flocks ; this was at Kaitaia, a mission station to the north- 
ward of Hokianga, where they had introduced cricket and other innocent games, 
which were in great favour with the natives. In one word, instead of an active, 
warlike race, they have become eaters of potatoes, neglecting their industrious 
pursuits in consequence of the facility of procuring food und blankets, and they 
pass their lives in eating, smoking, and sleeping.” 


Want of salt, the use of rotten corn—the whole chapter is interest- 
ing, and clearly accounts for the diminution of the population. 


Mr Clark, last but not least, in an official return of the state of the 
population in Cook’s Straits, says :— 


«: The tribes are disunited, broken up, and scattered (so that the clergy complain 
they cannot get any bold upon them as bodies), yet still the chiefs hold a feeble 
and nerveless hand over them ; all in my opinion is tending to their extinction, and 
I much question whether, in fifty years, a phoenix will not be as common a sight in 
New Zealand as a Maori. Mr Protector Clarke's return of the native population 
in Cook’s Strait is conclusive as to the existing population. He states that there 
are eight men to every woman, and I believe the proportion is pretty much the 
same all through the islands ; the result of sucha proportion is certain extinction.” 
‘New Zealand Journal,’ No. 155, December 6, 1845, p. 366. 


What has just been described from authentic sources isa de- 
plorable state of society ; it however shows how rapidly the popula- 
tion, such as it is, is becoming extinct ; it is necessary to say some- 
thing of the state in which it was found a few years since ; the follow- 
ing account was laid before the Lords’ Committee by the Secretaries 
of the Church of England and Wesleyan Missionary Societies, being 
the Report of the Rev. Mr Leigh :— 

« T may venture to affirm there is no crime of which they (the natives) are capa- 
ble of which they are not guilty. Reason is completely dethroned, and the reins 
of government given up to the passions altogether, and by these they are carried to 
the greatest extremes. Their temporal condition is equally bad; they are filthy 
in the extreme; never wash themselves, but as often as they can besmear them- 
selves with red ochre and oil, which in hot weather makes them very offensive. 
Many of them literally swarm with vermin; their huts in general are nothing 
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better than poor people’s hogsties in England; are much the same height and size 
and into them they creep through a little hole at one end. They have neither 
furniture or cooking utensils, and the poor filthy mats that serve them for cloth: s 
by day, serve them for bedding by night—their food in winter consists chiefly of 
fish and fern root; in summer they have potatoes, sweet and common; they have 
many pigs among them, but they are principally reserved to trade with whalers, 
for muskets and powder.”—*‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p, 212, 


Jerningham Wakefield :— 


“We found the village of Anaho in a level piece of ground, at the head of 
Cannibal Cove, and were much amused by seeing the ware puni, or sleeping houses, 
of the natives; these are exceedingly low, and covered with earth, on which 
weeds very often grow ; they resemble, in shape and size, a hot-bed with the glass 
off; a small square hole at one end is the only passage for jight or air, I intended 
to creep into one of them to examine it; but bad just got my head in, and was 
debating within myself, by what snake-like evolution I should best succeed in 
getting my body to follow, when I was deterred by the intense heat and intolerable 
odour from proceeding.”—‘ Wakefield’s New Zealand,’ vol. i, p. 26. 


This account confirms the account of the Rev. Mr Leigh, which 
is farther corroborated by the following extract :— 


“The miserable appearance of the native villages which we had seen in New 
Zealand tended in the strongest manner to confirm these views. Crowded toge- 
ther as the natives were, in small, filthy, and unwholesome huts, we found that the 
animal heat, unpurified by ventilation, forced them to sleep quite naked ; and that 
both sexes and all ages lay huddled together like dormice in a nest. Without a 
great reform in this particular, no one, however well disposed tu do so, could hope 
to affect a change in their morals, or to raise them up to the level of white people.” 
—Wakefield’s ‘ New Zealand,’ vol. i, p. 41 and 42. 

“ The rest of the natives, who are all professed Christians, were accustomed to 
collect from different parts of the neighbourhood on the Saturday afternoon, in 
order to be in readiness for the morrow’s service. They occupied a collection of 
temporary huts at the foot of the gentle slope on which the chapel and 
mission are built. I was much struck by their miserable outward appearance. 
They were wretchedly clothed, covered with dirt, badly supplied with food, 
generally speaking weak and sickly looking, and altogether more abject in their 
manners, and miserable in their condition, than the slaves at the Obiere, who, 
however poor and degraded, had at least some lightness of heart and physical 
energy. The missionary natives showed no curiosity as to us, and hardly 
turned their heads to answer a question, They seemed to have lost all the 
Maori’s natural vivacity and inquisitiveness, and to be a generation whose 
feelings and natures were blunted. In a word, they appeared tamed without 
being civilized, Together with the ferocity, they had lost the energy of the 
savage, without acquiring either the activity or the intelligence of a civilized 
man.”— Wakefield’s § Adventurer,’ vol. i, p. 152 and 153. 

“In the native villages there are always two kinds of houses, The ware puni, 
or house of rest, I have already described at the village near Ship Cove. I had 
since seen many much larger, and more commodious than those at that place. 
They are all, however, built on the same principle of keeping in the animal heat, 
and are, therefore, most repulsive toa European. Some of them have their f:ont 
wall removed back three feet from the front of the rcof, 

“In this case a nice veranda is formed, which makes a very good sleeping place, 
The ware umu, or oven houses have open walls, built of upright sticks at inter- 
vals of an inch or two. They have thatched roofs to protect the cooks and the 
store of firewood, which is generally piled up inside in rainy weather. The open 
walls let out the smoke, and let in the air; and their kitchens are therefore much 
more adapted than the others for the bed-room of a traveller. At this time too, 
the natives, although most of them professing Christianity, had by no means 
divested themselves of many of their ancient superstitions ; one of which was 4 
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positive interdiction against the very presence of food or drink in a ware puni., 
To light a pipe from the fire inside was considered equally sacrilegious. In order 
te avoid the inconvenience of these restrictions, and yet refrain from offending 
against any of the customs, which I found still revered by my kind hosts, I 
therefore found it much better to take up my abode in a ware umu, or ware kauta, 
both which names apply to the kitchens, Here I had only to avoid one thing; 
namely,’ the hanging food overhead; for this also is a terror, and if done 
intentionally, a grievous offence to the Maori anywhere.”"—Wakefield’s ‘ New 
Zealand,’ vol. i, p. 228, 


Mr Earp, in answer to question 2033 :— 


«Since the European settlers came, the native has been in the habit of getting a 
great deal of money, which has led him to live in greater luxury as respects his 
food, He will get up from an European supper, and go and creep into his den, 
sleeping upon the cold ground as formerly; and I think, from the alteration in 
his mode of living, he has become much more liable to take cold. He has made 
alterations in his mode of living, but none in his mode of lodging.”—‘ Evi- 


dence, New Zealand Report,’ 29th July, 1844, p. 106. 


Captain Fitzroy, after describing the miserable hut, says, they 


“ Often sleep at night, most of them, huddled together within what in every 
respect deserves the name of a stye. Even a Fuegian wigwam is far prefer- 
able, for, as that is frequently left vacant during many successive weeks, heavy 
rain and a cold climate are antidotes to any particular accumulation of dirt. In 
a fine climate, surrounded by beautiful trees and luxuriant herbage, can one 
account for human nature degrading itself so much,”"—Fitzroy’s ‘ Voyage of the 
Adventure and Beagle,’ vol. ii. p. 577 


Captain Fitzroy gives this description of native habitations close 
by the missionary stations, just twenty years after they were founded, 
during which time the missionaries never experienced the slightest 
interference. At any rate, let another system be tried. 

Without loading our pages with further evidence, sufficient has 
been already placed on record to prove, that there can be no want of 
humanity or injustice in amalgamating the native with the settler. 
This, however, shall not be allowed to rest upon the testimony of 
any one in England. We will proceed to show the opinion of the 
natives themselves. 

Extract from the evidence of Taringa Kuri, before the Court of 
Claims, relative to the Company's title to land at Port Nicholson :— 

“Q. ‘Do you remember, at the time of signing the deed on board the 
ship, hearing Warepore describe the boundaries to Colonel Wakefield ?’—A. 
‘js ” 

“ Q.‘Can you recollect the names of the principal chiefs that attended that mcet- 
ing at Pitone, and the number of natives who were present ?’—A., ‘ The natives 
of all the Pahs ; namely, Te Aro, Kumu Toto Pipitea, Raurimu, Pakuao, Kaiwa- 
rawara, Ngauranga, Pitone, and Waiwetu,’” 

“ Q.* Were any of the natives from Porerua present ?\—A, ‘ Yes ; the Ngativan- 
gatahi tribe.’” 

“ Q. ‘Who are the principal chiefs of that tribe; and were they present at that 
meeting ?’— A, ‘ Te Kohera, Te Arihi, Papa Ahuapa, Kore, Te Atuta Kakaherea; 
they were all there; I invited them.’” 

“Q.* Are those the natives who lately took possession of some land on the 
Hutt ?—A. ‘ Yes,’ ” 

“Q. ‘Was the land they so took possession of included in the land sold to 
Colonel Wakefield ??—* Yes,’ ” 
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“Q. ‘On what ground did they cede that land to Colonel Wakefield?'—A. 
‘Lest Rauperaha and Watanui should come and fight with us.’” 

« Q. * What reason had you for fearing they would do so?'—A. ‘ Rauperaha was 
offended because the land was taken up by the Ngatiawa tribe.’”—Appendix to 
‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th July, 1844, p. 693, 


Extract from the Journal of Colonel Wakefield, 19th May, 1842. 


“ Epuni, the head chief of Port Nicholson, was then put under examination, 
and during three hours went through the proceedings of the first purchase. 

“ His evidence was most striking. He detailed the most minute particulars of 
the first purchase; and proved, to the satisfaction of all present, the loyal and 
unqualified consent of the natives of the district to the sale of their lands, subject 
to the reserves to be made for them.”—Appendix to ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th 
of July, 1844, p. 561. 


Mr Walter Brodie :— 


“Q. 755. ‘Were the natives at that time, before Captain Hobson’s arrival, 
anxious for the Europeans to occupy the land, and send out settlers ?}—A, ‘ They 
were very anxious indeed,’ "—Ibid, p. 38. 

Answer to Q. 865. “ They have a strong desire for white colonization, and 
wish to keep the land in their own possession, for the purpose of selling it to ob- 
tain the goods of civilized countries,”"—Ibid, p. 44, 


Mr Carrington :— 


“Q. 1345. * Was the land represented to you; and, as far as you know, was 
it believed by those who had dealings with the company, that they possessed a good 
- valid title to that portion of the Jand,’—A. ‘I never heard any person 
doubt it.’ ” 

* Q. 1346. * When you first landed at the Sugar Loaves, what was the recep- 
tion you met with from the natives?’—A. ‘It was an extraordinary one; there 
was moaning, and crying, and rubbing noses, and old fellows speechifying. I got 
Barrett to tell me what it was they were saying; and it was Ar ami, ar ami, ar 
ami; that is an expression wishing white people to come.’”—Ibid, p. 69. 


Mr Earp’s evidence from 2068 to 2082 is too long to extract; but 
in it he states the anxiety on the part of the natives for the Europeans 
to settle amongst them—of the utility to the aborigines—perfect 
harmony between the races, until broken up by the letter of George 
Clarke, the lay agent of the Church of England Missionary Society, 
commanding them not to give the land up to those to whom they sold 
it. The two last questions and answers shall, however, be given :— 


* Q. 2082. ‘ Up to that time you never heard of such a dispute arising, or any 
attempt of the natives to take possession of the lands ?,—A. ‘ On the contrary, the 
natives used to recapitulate the grounds upon which they ceded the land to 
Colonel Wakefield, without making any dispu The grounds on which the lands 
were ceded to Colonel Wakefield were not so much for payment as for protection 
against Raupero; that was the general feeling. When we arrived there, there 
was an impression amongst the natives that Raupero was coming down to destroy 
them, as he had done other tribes, and they were but too glad to cede their lands 
for the sake of European protection, Since the visit of Mr Clarke, that has 
fully appeared; one of the chiefs has since given evidence to that effect, that the 
lands were principally ceded on account of the protection from Raupero, The 
same thing has occurred with the principal chief in New Zealand; I have often heard 
him allude to it. This man always said the same thing; his advice to the natives 
was, when there was a dispute with neighbouring tribes, do not go to war. The 
English do not go to war, and these men dare not come down, fur the English will 
protect us,” 
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“* Q. 2083. * Were those two chiefs powerful ?’—A. ‘ They were the most power- 
ful chiefs of their tribes, E. Puni being the recognized chief of the whole tribes 
at Port Nicholson,’”—‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, Evidence, 
p. 175, 


J. Coutts Crawford, Esq. :— 


* Q. 2807. ‘ Did you ever hear of a dispute from them up to a given time ?’— 
A. ‘No,’ 

“ Q. 2808. « After the settlers landed, was there harmony and good feeling be- 
tween the two races?’—A, ‘ Yes, very great.’ 

“ Q. 2809. * Did they live together on terms of kindness ?’—A. ‘ Yes, decidedly 
so; the natives were principally occupied in building houses for the whites who 
had arrived,’” 


Mr C. H. Kettle :— 

“ Q. 3221. ‘What was their (the natives) feeling towards the British ?’—A. 
‘ There was an exceedingly good feeling ; so much so, that before we talked of going 
to survey the country about, Manawatu, the chief, sent his sons down to Colonel 
Wakefield to ask him to send people there immediately to settle among them.’” 

“ Q. 3266. ‘What took place on their meeting you?’—A. ‘ There was a great 
deal of speechifying among them ; Rangiaiata had come up the coast to try to 
stop us from going to Manawatu; but all the chiefs at Otaki were favourable to 
it. I have a journal which I kept while I was there, from which I will give an 
extract to show the feeling of the natives.’ 

“ Q. 3267. ‘ The committee wish to know what took place between you and 
the natives at that meeting ?°—A, ‘ Their chiefs were assembled to know whether 
we should go there or not; the payment was a secondary consideration with them, 
as they wished us to go. One chief said, with regard to the natives at Port 
Nicholson, as showing their improving state, “When we go to Port Nicholson, 
we see what good the white men have done; all the Maories there are more like 
white men; they wear their coats, trowsers, shoes, and shirts; they do not live 
on potatoes, as they did before the white men were there; they have meat, flour, 
tea, sugar, tobacco, knives, and everything they want; they work, and sell their 
potatoes to the white men; but it will not pay us to grow potatoes so far from 
the white men and carry them to Port Nicholson. We see the large ships going 
up and down the straits, but we do not know what they have or where they are 
going. All our land is now of no value ; but if white men come among us 
it will be of great value.” That is the literal translation of the speech,’”—‘ New 
Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, p. 175 Evidence, 


Jerningham Wakefield :— 


“ Each English family had got a native or two particularly attached to them ; 
they supplied their guests with potatoes and firewood, and with an occasional pig ; 
shared in the toils and meals of the family, delighted at the novelty of every 
article unpacked, and very quick at learning the use of new tools and inventions ; 
chattered incessantly in Maori and broken English; devoted themselves, each to 
his own pakeha, with the greatest good breeding, patience, and kind attention ; 
and soon accustomed themselves to observe and imitate almost every new habit 
with a striking desire of emulating the superiority of their white brothers.”— 
* Wakefield’s New Zealand,’ vol. i, p. 202. 

‘* In the morning a grand salute was fired by all the ships, which lay at anchor 
in an extended line between the beach and Somes’s Island. The weather was 
delicious ; and a large concourse of those on shore assembled to gaze on the im- 
posing sight. Six large ships decked with colours, above which the New Zealand 
flag floated supreme, were thundering away. 

“The natives shared in the general excitement and proposed to take Colonel 
Wakefield in their canoes round the fleet. No sooner said than done; and away 
they started in three large war canoes, racing under the stern of each ship in 
succession while the salute continued. In E, Puni’s canoe, the place of honour 
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near the stern was assigned to Colonel Wakefield ; and the two other canves were 
commanded by Warepori and Tuarau, They shouted their war song most vigo- 
rously as they passed close to each astonished poop-load of passengers, and com- 
pleted the circle of the vessels at full speed without a single pause. I was much 
amused by the grimaces of E. Moe, or ‘sleep,’ who plied his paddle at the bow 
of his brother E, Puni’s canoe, which got back first to the beach. Sleep ‘ grinned 
hideously over each bow alternately in unison with the wild canoe song.’”»—* Wake- 
field’s New Zealand,’ vol. i, p. 214. 


This amusing work, as well as instructive history, of founding 
the British settlements in Cook’s Strait, abounds with the details of 
not merely the aborigines inviting the English to settle amongst 
them, but of the great utility of colonizing the country, as it re- 
gards the natives themselves; and fully proved the truth of Lord 
Ashburton’s observation at the dinner given to Lord John Russell, 
January the 13th, 1841 :— 


“With respect to the apprehended interference with the rights of the natives, 
he pointed out that the authority now established was the only means of pro+ 
tecting them from aggression and plunder. ‘That these islands would be peopled 
was an inevitable fact, and all that the resolution of Government had done was to 
substitute settlements under authority, to the irregular settlement of the outcasts 
of all nations, of whom the natives were sure to be, as up to this time they unfor- 
tunately had been, the victims, Lord Ashburton dwelt with pleasure on the 
character of the native population, so unlike the natives of Australia, of the Cape, 
and even of the red men of North America, which had prevented the possibility 
of their amalgamation with the British race, He anticipated that New Zealand 
might be colonized under wise laws, not only without having on this head any- 
thing for the philanthropist to lament, but to the great improvment of the existing 
races.” —* New Zealand Journal,’ Report of Lord Ashburton’s Speech, vol. ii, 
p. 46. 


It by no means appears that the habits and customs of those who 
inhabit Cook’s Strait are the same as those in the northern part of 
the North Island, Biderell found near the best of the missionary 
stations “the native ovens in which the cannibal cooking had been 
performed, and a portion of the entrails strewed about.” (‘ Bidwell’s 
Rambles in New Zealand,’ p. 7 and 8). This was in 1839, previous 
to any one having interfered with missionary power. 

Acting Governor Shortland, 31st of December, 1842 :— 


‘I should be wrong if I disguised the fact from your Lordships—Cannibalism 
is by no means rare in New Zealand; the chiefs even boast of it. Te Mutu, in my 
presence, told the Chief Protector of Aborigines, that if he caught Taraia he 
would kill and eat him ; and on Mr Clarke’s remonstrating, again exclaimed —‘ Yes, 
I will eat him, he is a bad man.’ At Ma Ketu, also, they declared their determin- 
ation to persist in eating human flesh, saying—‘ Pork is the food for the Pakeha 
(white man), flesh for the Maori.'—* New Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, 
p- 457 Appendix. 


Mr Commissioner Spain, 6th of December, 1842 :— 


“ The Ma Ketu natives then fired into the canoe, when she was upset, and they 
ultimately killed five of her crew, and took two lads with them to Ma Ketu. 
They also took the five dead bodies with them, part of which they ate, sending 
the remainder to Rotorua, which is the head station of their tribe, for a feast at 
that place.”—‘ New Zealand Journal,’ No. 95, August 19, 1843; extract from 
the letter at p. 221, vol. iv. 
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The Rev. J. Chapman, a missionary, 20th of December, 1842 :— 


“ Tohi seemed excited, and only replied —‘ You Europeans have your customs, 
we ours ;’ then addressing those around him—‘ Cook them! Cook them!’ Find. 
ing remonstrances fruitless, and that they were almost quarrelling with one an- 
other, I left; the slain I know were cooked, and part sent to the relations of the 
murderers at Rotorua, which they accepted; thus giving a tacit approval of the 
conduct of others, and in a manner acknowledging they were ready to support the 
perpetrators,—‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, p. 465 Appendix, 


George Clarke, Chief Protector of Aborigines, 15th of June, 
1842 :— 

“ Taraia replied, it was correct that he had, in consequence of bis land having 
been encroached on by the natives of Tauranga, and a number of other provoca- 
tions, taken up arms against that place, had surprised a Pah, killed four men, one 
woman, and a child; and had also fired into a canoe to which a number had 
escaped, killing and wounding several, and carrying off abuut twelve women and 
children as slaves. I further pressed him to say whether or not it was true, that 
the disgusting practice of cannibalism had been revived; he said— Yes, it was 
one of their oldest practices; that two bodies had been eaten,’”—Jbid, p. 192 
Appendix. 


Dr Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand, 16th of December, 1843: — 


“*T am sorry to say, that this is the second proved act of cannibalism which has 
taken place within the last year; on this occasion two of the dead bodies were 
eaten. We were received with every appearance of good will, much sbaking of 
hands, and shouting ‘ haere mai ;’ the principal murderer being the most assid uous 
in his attentions,”—*‘ Letters from the Bishop to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel,’ part 1, 1844, p. 85. 


It will be observed that these afflicting circumstances are all in 
the north, in what may be termed the missionary districts. In all 
the evidence before parliament, in all the books which have been 
written, there is not a statement of the kind amongst the southern 
natives themselves. It is necessary, however, to place upon record 
what has been done there by the northern barbarians, and how com- 
pletely their conduct has been upheld by the local government. 

Deiffenbach :— 

“ Ten or twelve years ago the southern headland of Tory Channel was the scene 
of a sanguinary contest between the original natives of the channel, and the Nga- 
te-Kahohuna; the same who originally inhabited Port Nicholson, and tlhe tribes 
of the Nga-te-awa, Rauperaha, at the head of the latter people, earned here 
inglorious laurels, by shutting up his opponents on a narrow tongue of Jand, and 
then exterminating them,.”—* Deiffentach’s New Zealand,’ vol.i, p. 98. 


Mr Kettle :— 


“ Q. 3248, ‘To whom did that belong ?’—A, ‘ To the Ngatiraka ; it was taken 
by Raupero and Rangiaiata, from three tribes, who had possession of the river ; 
they killed nearly the whole of those people, and when they got tired of eating 


human flesh, they gave the land to Watanui,”—‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th of 


July, 1844, p. 174 Evidence. 
Captain Wilson, twenty-six years in the East India Company's 
service, answers to question 3912 :— 


‘So little had Raupero really made himself master of the Wairau, that there 
was an old chief, whom he frequently mentioned, and said that if he could get 
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him be would eat him; ke was still in the fastnesses of Wairau, and Raupero 
expressed a wish to get hold of him, admitting tiil then his inability to do so. 

“ 3913. It is possible that you may draw erroncous inferences from my answer, 
because the country is not occupied according to our notions. The Wairau has 
never been what you would call an inhabited country, though there may have 
been natives here and there ; one of the chiefs is still somewhere about there, as 
I before said.” —‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, p. 215 Evidence. 


Jerningham Wakefield :— 


“ The feast, to which Te Wetu told us he was going, had taken place on Mana, 
where the funeral obsequies of Waitohi, a sister of Rauperaha, had been celebrated 
by some thousand natives of different tribes, On this occasion Rauperaba had 
killed and cooked one of the unfortunate Rangitane slaves, who brought him 
tribute from the Pelorus, and had shared the flesh among his most distinguished 
guests,” —‘ Wakefield’s New Zealand,’ vol. i, p. 110. 

Francis Molesworth, Esq. :— 

“Q. 3476. ‘ Do any of the tribes in the interior practise cannibalism ?'—A. 
‘Yes, and they do so on the coast; there was a case about eighteen months before 
I came away.’” 

“ Q. 3477. ‘ What were the circumstances of that case ?’—A. ‘It was the case 
of Rangiaiata, at some festival or other; he took a slave girl, and murdered her, 
and ate her, I know the particulars of that case from a man of the name of Jen- 
kins ; he was there at the time, and offered to buy the girl from Rangiaiata, but 
he would not agree to it ; he offered pigs for her, but Rangiaiata said—* A piece 
of Maori flesh is much better than pork :” and he killed her and ate her. It is 
not very long ago since an encounter took place between two tribes near Auckland, 
and a number of prisoners were taken, and they were all eaten.”—‘ New Zealand 
Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, p. 186 Evidence, 

Deiffenbach :— 

“ About twelve miles from its mouth, and situated on the left bank, was fer- 
merly a large and prosperous village, called Pukerangi-ora, peopled with 1,500 
of the Nga-te-awa tribes. About ten years ago it was taken, after a long siege, 
by the Wai Kato, and nearly 500 of the inhabitants were slaughtered, fifty of 
them by the hand of Te-wero-wero, who is at present a great * Mihanere,” and 
lives at Waitemata or Manukao.”—* Deiffenbach’s New Zealand,’ vol. i, p. 162. 


Mr Carrington, surveyor, questions 1589 to 1609, refers to Deif- 
fenbach’s statement; but instead of 500 being killed, heard it was 
1,000 to 1,500. The country was deserted by the survivors, and 
none of them returned until the New Plymouth settlement was 
founded, and then— 

“ The natives have come back, because they get protection from the Europeans, 
It is the greatest b'essing that ever happened to that country, the settlement of it 
" Euro»eans.” —* New Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, p. 82 and 8&3 Evi- 

ence, 

The preceding statements being drawn from the most authentic 
sources, must present an accurate account of the extent of country, 
the number of its people, and their social relations up to the most 
recent dates. 

A concise, at the same time a very fair history of what is known 
of these islands, will be found in the work of Mr Jerningham Wake- 
field, drawn from the works of Nicolas, Savage, Cruise, parlia- 
mentary debates, &c. which precludes the necessity of entering upon 
the subject farther than noticing the proclamation of British sove- 
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reignty by our illustrious countryman, Captain Cook, in 1769, when 
he took formal possession of the country in pursuance of the follow- 
ing instructions :— 

“ You are also, with the consent of the natives, to take possession, in the name 
of the King of Great Britain, of convenient situations in such countries as you 
may discover, that have not already been discovered or visited by any European 
power; and to distribute among the inhabitants such things as will remaiu as 
traces and testimonies of your having been there; but if you find that the coun- 
tries so discovered are uninhabited, you are to take possession of them for his 
Majesty, by sctting up proper marks and inscriptions as first discoverers and 
possessors.”—* Hawkesworth’s Collection,’ Voyage of Lieutenant Cook, vol. ii, 
p. 287. 

Captain Cook, in October, 1769, communicated with the natives 
through Tupia, an Otaheitan; they had no idea of the use of iron. 

February 8, 1770:— 

*“We had no reason to think that the inhabitants of any part of this coast 
had the least knowledge of iron or its use before we came among them.”—Jbid, 


p- 410. 


Cook fulfilled his instructions, and on the 2nd of June, 1773, 
directed 

“Captain Furneaux to put on shore, which he did in Cannibal Cove, a boar 
and two breeding sows; so that we have reason to hope that this country will in 
time be stocked with these animals, if they are not destroyed by the natives before 
they become wild, for afterwards they will be in no danger; but as the natives 
knew nothing of their being left behind, it may be some time before they are dis- 
covered,”—* Cook’s Voyages,’ quarto edition, p. 123. 

The whole country is stocked with them, the living ‘ traces and 
testimonies” of the British proclamation and possession— the pro- 
clamation in 1769, the possession in 1773. 

Until the use of iron is adopted, human beings are rather directed 
by instinct than sense; it is the first move from the state of animal 
life. Mr Enderby, whose father first established South Sea whale 
fishery in this country in the year 1775, “ having previously carried 
it on through agents in the United States,” began it on the coast of 
New Zealand in the year 1794,* and thus confirms the truth of 
Beale’s observation, that it was the whalers who were the earliest 
pioneers of civilization in the South Seas. Beale, in his excellent 
and most amusing little work, has the following passage :— 

* But if our commerce has received benefit from our southern whaling expe- 
ditions, our intimate knowledge of the Polynesian islanders has also arisen from 
the same means; and if missionaries have gone to reside among these people with 
the view of spreading among them a belief in the Christian faith, these messengers 
have been preceded by the whaler, who has opened a barter with the savage, and 
brought about a friendly regard towards us, by which he has secured a ready 





+ 


welcome to the missionaries.”—* Beale’s History of the Sperm Whale,’ 2nd edition, > 


p- 147. 
“ In 1802 ships were sent to whale off the island of New Zealand, where they 
frequently met with considerable success,”—Jbid, p, 149. 


1810. The ship Boyd, hired by the Government to convey con- 





* See Mr Enderby’s evidence, ‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 71. 
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victs to New South Wales, afterwards went to the Bay of Wangaroa, 
near the Bay of Islands, to load spars by direction of the Navy 
Board, and had seventy of its crew out of seventy-three massacred 
by the aborigines. Different stories are related of this sad tragedy ; 
the one which was told in the ‘ Sydney Gazette’ newspaper of the 
ist of September following, is probably most entitled to confidence ; 
still it docs not agree with that which Colonel J. L. Nicholas was 
told by the natives four years afterwards (see pp. 4 and 5, ‘ Lords’ 
Report,’ 1838). The fact, in whatever way it may have occurred, 
deterred all persons from going to New Zealand for a long time. 

“ Previously to our going to New Zealand, Mr Marsden had sent a vessel with 
the missionaries, for them to judge for themselves whether they would like to 
remain in the country ; for there was a very strong prejudice at that time in New 
South Wales against the New Zealanders, from the circumstance of their having 
cut off a large ship about four years before. 

« The missionaries on their return expressed themselves so confident of the good 
disposition of the natives, that they determined upon settling among them. Mr 
Marsden then resolved on establishing them in the country, and on accompanying 
them himself for that purpose, I was on terms of intimacy with Mr Marsden, 


and he asked me to go with him,”—‘ Lords’ Report,’ Evidence of Colone! Nicholas, 
1838, p. 3. 


1814, This is a remarkable epoch in the history of New Zealand.* 
Messrs Marsden, Hall, King, and Kendall—Protestant missionaries 
—accompanied by Colonel John Riddiard Nicholas, went to New 
Zealand for the sole and benevolent purpose of spreading the 
Christian faith; the latter of whom stated that they had— 

“ Very considerable intercourse, after we arrived in the Bay of Islands, with the 
chiefs belonging to that part of New Zealand, as also with those from the interior, 
all of whom expressed themselves anxious to have white people settled among 
them, when the objects of the mission were explained to them, and tiat the arts 
of civilization would be introduced among them, and their condition bettered by 
being taught the culture of wheat and other grain,”—‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 4 
Evidence. 


Governor Macquarrie, in consequence of New Zealand being 
included as a dependence of New South Wales, in his commission 
as Governor of that colony + issued a proclamation on the 9th of 
November :— 

Hg equally solicitous to protect the natives of New Zealand and the 

t 


natives of the Bay of Islands, as those of every other dependency of the territory 
of New South Wales, &c.” 


Kendall, the missionary, and three natives who were at Sydney, 
were— 

“ Sworn in as magistrates,” giving them “authority as magistrates to appre- 
hend all runaway convicts and sailors, and to punish any abuses committed against 


the natives by any of the captains of our vessels,”—* Lords’ Report,’ Evidence of 
Colonel Nicholas, 1838, p. 11. 





* There are few passages in our language more beautiful than Jerningham 
Wakefield's character of Marsden, and the founding of the mission (vol. ii, p. 434). 
It should be read by all contributors to missions. 

t See Sir George Gipps's statement, ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, p. 75. 
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Messrs Kendall, Hall, and King were “ married men with their 
families of children.” 


1815. On the 24th of February Marsden obtained the signature | 
to a deed written in the phraseology of an English conveyancer, of 7 
a native, Ahoodee O’Gunna, and styled King of Rangee Hoo, in| 
the Island of New Zealand, for the purchase of a piece of land in ¥ 


consideration of twelve axes. The deed, or a facsimile copy of it, 
was sent by the Colonial Office to the Committee of the Lords, and 


it will be found printed at p. 117 of the Report of 1838. Upon this f 
piece of ground this excellent man founded the first Christian mis. 7 


sion; it was the first bargain or sale of land, and the first record ) the ys 


of a King. It, however, may be as well to remark, that nothing ) 


has ever since been heard of his Majesty, or of his sovereign power. 
It might be a mere fiction, or it might not; nothing more is known 
about it. According to the evidence of Colonel Nicholas, the 
country was very thinly populated ; still the people must have 
been much more numerous than at this time. Kendall, Hall, and 


King remained, but Marsden returned to his duty as Senior Mi- f 


nister of the Church of England establishment in New South 


; 


Wales, and Colonel Nicholas with him, having ascertained that the 9 


aborigines were desirous of Europeans settling in the island, for 
‘*the purpose of bettering their condition in giving them greater 
comforts of life, and introducing the arts of civilization.” 

1317. It seems that the Committee of the Church of England 
Missionary Society, soon after the mission had been founded by 


Marsden, was desirous of colonizing the country by Europeans, asf 


Colonel Nicholas, who himself assisted so materially in founding 
the mission, says, in his work published this year— 


“TI am authorized by the Rev. Mr Pratt, secretary to the Church Missionary 


Society, to state, that there are at this moment a vast body of persons in one town § 


in England who are anxious to proceed with their families to New Zealand.” 


And the Colonel, on his return to England, writes :— 


“Without hazarding any opinion inconsiderately, I have no doubt but an 
English colony in New Zealand might soon become flourishing and happy ; the 
space being so ample for their industry, the soil so fertile, the climate so salubrious, 
they would have every natural advantage in their favour; and I shall now state 
some particulars in detail, which certainly hold out a rational encouragement.”"— 
Extract from ‘ A Narrative of a Voyage to New Zealand,’ performed in the years 
1814 and 1815, in company with the Rev. Samucl Marsden, 


It is no longer Mr Pratt, but Mr Dandeson Coates, who governs 


nail 


the Committee of the Church of en Missionary Society ; and § 


his opinions as to colonizing New Zealand, are the direct opposite 
of Marsden, Pratt, and Nicholas; the former remarks :— 

‘“* My opinion is, that if half the New Zealanders were to die, in their attempt to 
force themselves into civil life, the other half would not be deterred from making 
a similar effort ; so desirous do they seem to attain our advantages.”—<‘ Polynesia, 


by the Right Rev. M. Russell, of St John’s College, Oxford, p. 371. 


It may be stated, on the authority of the same reverend geutleman 
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heir) (p. 347), who is one of the four bishops of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland :— 


ture © “ The Church Missionary Society, moved by the representations made to them 
r,of | by Mr Marsden, Senior Chaplain of Australia, had resolved to send some Christian 
, ine labourers into those islands, tu infuse into the minds of the inhabitants the ele- 
din ® ments of true religion, to wean them from their sanguinary habits, and to teach 

: them the arts of civil life—more especially agriculture with its kindred pursuits. 
f It, The committee in London sent out three individuals, whom they placed under 
and the direction of Mr Marsden, assigning, at the same time, the annual sum of 500/. 
this 7 to supply them with the means of establishing a mission. But the alarm occa- 
mis. © sioned by the horrible massacre at Wangaroa (the crew of the ship Boyd) deterred 
» them from proceeding further than Port Jackson; nor was it till the latter end of 
cord ) the year 1814 that they reached the scene of their important enterprise, in the 
hing | Northern Island of New Zealand.” 


wer, Such was the excellent beginning of the Church of England 
own § Missionary Society. When Marsden left the Bay of Islands after his 
the § first visit to New Zealand, he was so impressed with the hostile 
lave | disposition of one tribe to another, with everything opposite to what 
and § js combined in the word ‘ sovereignty,” or “a federal government,” 
Mi- For “nationality,” or even in the word “ people,” that he left a num- 
uth |) ber of written queries for the consideration of the committee of 


the) missionaries, one of which was the following :— 


, for “ The formation of a settlement in New South Wales, for New Zealanders, in 


vater consequence of the application made by various chiefs who are anxious to avoid 
many of those evils which they cannot avoid in their country.” 


land The justly universal respect which is entertained for this good 
| by F man, ought to arrest the attention of our public men to the obser- 
‘» 81) vations which he made on the spot where and when he unfurled the 
ling § banner of Christianity. His object was the real good of the natives. 


He found, instead of nationality, a love of country and of sovereign 
onary social institutions, a few scattered tribes with an innate love of 
town} killing and devouring each other; and on that account he was de- 

sirous of removing some—at their own desire too—the peaceably dis- 

posed, to another country. Mr Busby was allowed by the committee 
it anf Of the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, to transcribe 
. the, Marsden’s queries and the answers of the committee, which were 
rious), not given until the year 1827, and he printed them in a pamphlet, 
state} whence it was copied at p. 267 of ‘The British Colonization of 
it.) New Zealand,’ published for the New Zealand Association by 
y°E Parker, 1837. 

Bishop Russell says,— 

= “It is remarked by an intelligent author, as a disadvantage, that there is no 
and ) king over the whole group, nor even over one of the larger islands. ‘The people 
osite are governed by a number of chieftains, A desire to enlarge their domains, in- 
crease their power or gratify revenge, leads to frequent wars, strengthens jealousy, 
keeps them from forming any common bond of union, and precludes the adoption 


. !0 ofa general or consistent plan for spreading among them the benefits of civilization,” 
aking | — Russell’s Polynesia,’ p. 349, 


1esia, 
) And refers, as to his authority, to Ellis’s ‘ Polynesian Researches,’ 
mon}, Vol. iii, p. 360. 


3 
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The latest publication on New Zealand, states— 

“ Almost every tribe seems to have an enemy in some other tribe, and the one 
lives in perpetual dread of the other.”—‘ Brown’s New Zealand,’ p. 68. 

And confirms Deiffenbach :— 


“ Just in those places where missionaries most abound, as in the Bay of Islands, 
Kaipura, and the River Thames, the wars have been the most sanguinary, and the 
number of natives diminished to a most frightful extent.” — Extract from Dr 
Deiffenbach’s Report to the Company, ‘ New Zealand Journal,’ March 13, 184], 
vol, ii, p. 63. 

Kendall, the missionary, formed a great intimacy with the three 
natives who had been at Sydney, and there had been sworn in with 
himself justices of the peace,—one of the greatest farces upon record, 
as already stated. They went back to New Zealand with Marsden, 
Nicholas, and the three missionaries. Marsden and Nicholas re- 
turned; but two of these natives,—Shunghee, pronounced Eongi, 
Honghi, or Hongi, and Wycato, expressed themselves in the fol- 
lowing terms, which were taken down from their dictation by 
Kendall :— 

“ They wish to see King George, the multitude of his people, what they are 
doing, and the goodness of the land. Their desire is to stay in England one 
month, and then to return; they wish for at least one hundred people to go with 
them. They are in want of a party to dig the ground in search of iron, an addi- 
tional number of blacksmiths, an additional number of carpenters, and an addi- 
tional number of preachers, who will try to speak in the New Zealand tongue, in 
order that they may understand them; they wish also twenty soldiers to protect 
their own countrymen and the settlers, and three officers to keep the soldiers in 
order, The settlers are to take cattle over with them. There is plenty of spare 
land in New Zealand, which will be readily granted to the settlers. These are the 
words of Honghi and Wycato.” 


It is supposed that Mr Oakes received this from Kendall. He 
published it in a letter in the ‘ Colonist,’ 4th of February, 1834. 
In consequence of their desire, Kendall in 1820 took Shunghee and 
Wycato with him to England, where they were shown about as 
Converted christians, carried to Cambridge, lodged in the house of 
Professor Lee, and from them that gentleman reduced what has 
been called the Maori language into a written one. They were pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent, and by him loaded with presents of 
warlike instruments. From England they passed to Sydney, where 
the governor kindly gave them cattle, agricultural implements, &c., 
which were immediately sold, and with the proceeds arms and gun- 
powder were purchased. Whilst in England, all three came into 
contact with the French Baron de Thierry, the son of a French 
emigrant nobleman. Kendall received 700/. from him for the pur- 
chase of land in New Zealand, and Shunghee and other chiefs sold 
him a sovereignty. (Official Account by Busby, ‘ Lords’ Report,’ 
1838, p. 244, which, according to the opinion of Mr Busby, the 
British Resident, they did not possess,—in itself an answer to its 
subsequent cession.) 

Kendall completed his bargain for Baron de Thierry, and pro- 
cured the signatures of three chieftains to a deed of sale for an 
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immense tract of land (40,000 acres) in consideration of 36 axes. 
The deed bears date in the year 1822, Thomas Kendall being one 
of the witnesses, and will be found at p. 300 of the ‘ Lords’ Report,’ 
1838. As has been already stated, Shunghee, in consequence of 
having been supplied with arms and gunpowder, when with Kendall, 
the missionary, began a war of extermination. It is a history of one 
of the most extensive slaughters on record. It pty told in the 
journals of two of the missionaries,—the Rev. Mr Stack, bearing 
date 12th of March, 1828, and of Mr Hobbs—which will be found 
pp. 222 and 223, ¢ Lords’ Report,’ 1838. The former gives an account 
of the death of this cruel barbarian on the 5th of March, 1828. He 
died in consequence of wounds received in battle; and, when dying, 
ordered, contrary to native custom, that no human sacrifices should 
take place in consequence of his death. Mr Stack remarking, 
“This abominable principle still exists in New Zealand of honouring 
the dead by human sacrifice.” 

“ A favourite son of the celebrated barbarian chieftain, Eongi, had been killed 
in battle: his mother, who had been blind for years, had a favourite slave girl, who 
attended her, and who had become almost necessary to her existence ; yet hearing 
of the death of her son, she immediately took the little girl, though in the act of 
testifying her sorrow for the loss of her young chief, and suffocated her, as a sacri- 
fice to the manes of her son.”—‘ Brown’s New Zealand,’ p. 78. 


Shunghee defeated Pai, whose son Ecou, with their fighting 
general, Rauperaha, exterminated the entire population as far as 
Otago to the south of the middle island, killing and eating tribe 
after tribe. The details of these occurrences, and the character of 
the wretch, wil! be found at p. 16 of the‘ Report on Aborigines,’ 26th 
of June, 1837 ; Evidence before the Lords’ Committee, by J. B. 
Montifiore, Report, 1838, p. 56; An Account of Shunghee’s War, 
by the Missionaries, 1838, p. 216. 

Shunghee was the protector and patron of the Church of England 
Missionaries ; not exactly so of the Wesleyans, although he promised 
it. This mission was established on the western side of the north 
of the Northern Island in 1822, as stated at p. 207 of ‘ Lords’ Report,’ 
1838, but was driven away in consequence of Shunghee’s wars in 
1827, some missionaries barely escaping with life. (See p. 214-218.) 
Heke, who has lately acted so conspicuous a part, married, after 
New Zealand fashion, the daughter of Shunghee, and, like that bar- 
barous warrior, professed Christianity. He was one of Shunghee’s 
fighting generals, and took part in these cannibal raids of depopula- 
tion. The Church Missionary Society at home had wisely followed 
the example of the Jesuits of old in sending to Paraguai. 


“Mais ce qui était moins aise, il fallait apprendre, peu-d-peu tous les arts neces- 
satires 4 des gens grossiers et sans experience, et leur montrer ensuite ceux qui 


| sans étre necessaircs, peuvent étre utiles a la societé. Les missionaires furent 


obligés de faire toute sorte de personnages, et d’exercer eux-mémes tous les me- 


) tiers les uns apres les autres,” &c.—‘ Relations des Missions de Paraguai,’ par M. 


Muratori, Paris, 1754, p. 181. 


In like manner, farmers, blacksmiths, carpenters, &, were at first 
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sent out, and were the real pioneers to the spiritual ones who fol- 
lowed. Capt. Fitzroy, when in command of the ‘ Beagle,’ in 1835, 
and on the 28th of December in that year, says,“ Accompanied by 


Mr Baker, I set out to go to Waimate, a settlement formed by the 7 


missionaries, with the view of introducing agriculture and mechanical 
arts among the natives.” (Fitzroy’s Voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’ vol. ii, 

. 598.) Missionaries who thus act cannot be too highly valued. 
The objection is to political missionaries, and to their interference in 
such secular matters as may lead them to feel an interest not exactly 


in accord with the civil government of a country. This, therefore, [ 


may be the place to give an account, as far as it regards New Zea- 
land, of 


MISSIONARY INTEREST. 


This must be divided in two parts. Ist. The two societies at } 


home which have so greatly and continually interfered with, thwarted, 
injured, and almost destroyed the colonization of these islands,— 
the Church of England and the Wesleyan Missionary Societies. 
2nd. The conduct of missionaries at the Antipodes; consisting of 
Church of England, Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic; the latter 
being almost entirely Frenchmen. 


It has been already shown that the committee of the Church of | 


England Society has of late years pursned a very different line of 
conduct to what they did formerly. Its present secretary is Mr 
Dandeson Coates; the Rev. J. Beecham acts for the Wesleyan. 
The views of these societies were not known until after the printing 
of the report of the Lords’ Committee in 1838, and the Commons 
in 1840, The well-intentioned benevolent contributors to missionary 
societies are perhaps hardly aware that the revenue which they 
afford to the leaders of these societies oils an immense political 
machine. It is variously distributed; magnificent bureaus and 
secretaries’ establishments in London. It plies the press in various 
ways; it pays for the distribution of political pamphlets to the 
religious world, and abroad too often enables their missionaries to 
grasp at and attain the monopoly of political power. The ‘ Times’ 
of the 15th of April, 1843, in its leader, said— 

“ It is impossible to sustain for one moment a claim to a sort of theocratical 
monopoly, which originates in nothing but the exertions of private missionary 
societies ; still less can it be contended that missions, in partibus in fidelium, estab- 
lish any ground whatever for the political domination of the country to which such 
missions belong. It is the glory of the missionary, that he plants no other standard 
than that of Christ. He crosses the frontiers of barbarous empires; he enters the 
empires of unknown lands; but he claims no sovereignty but that of his master, 
and he establishes no law but that of the Church of God. All that the true mis- 
sionary requires at the hands of man, is liberty of teaching the word, and we 
confess that when we find a missionary society setting up a claim to spiritual 
rights, we are led to suspect that such rights and powers are exercised for pur- 
poses not altogether of a spiritual character,” 


A combination of English missionary societics has obtained 4 
fearful political power. The colonial empire is divided by their 
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committees and secretaries into religious provinces. They have 
well organized finances and a perfectly established administration, 
and are approaching the object of the Jesuits. The Polynesian 
see they have seized on as their especial demesne. Tahiti was to be 
governed by the London Missionary Society, the directors of which 
are generally dissenters from the Established Church of England. 
New Zealand was divided. The eastern side of the Northern 
Island was placed under the care of the Church of England mission- 
aries,—the western, that of the Wesleyans, who were especially con- 
signed to “the protection” of that horrid barbarian “ Shunghee.” 
(* Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p.207.) Whilst the secretaries of both 
societies at home, when jointly examined on oath, before a com- 
mittee of the Lords, objected to an episcopal establishment (p. 253), 
the Church Missionary house in London has become the English 
palace of the Protestant Propaganda, and exercises a modern papal 
authority, not quite as openly, but perhaps with more physical inter- 
ference, than Martin the Fifth or Alexander the Fourth in Papal 
Rome. 

‘The committee do not decm it eligible to make a grant of a particular quantity 
of land,”’ &c.—* Lords’ Report,’ p. 257. 

What is a grant but sovereign power? 

“ The corresponding committee approve of the contract into which some of the 
chiefs have been induced to enter ;—they are of opinion that it is very desirable 
for the missionaries to encourage such combinations among the natives, to check 
the disposition that has been too apparent to alienate their lands to Europeans,” 


Could the Crown of England have done more ? 


Resolved— 

“ That a copy of the letter of the Rev. H. Williams, of 7th of December, 1835, 
be transmitted to the Government of New South Wales, that a recommendation 
be transmitted to the British residents to use their influence with the natives to 
form similar friendly associations to prevent alicnation of their lands to Europeans,” 
—‘ Lords’ Report,’ p. 261. 

Who gave the committee of this society any authority to resolve or 
determine who should, or who should not, acquire land in New Zea- 
land? If it was a British colony, the Crown alone possessed such 
power,—if it was an independent country, what authority had the 
committee of this society to interfere with the subject? 

“On the 6th of Mare, 1838, it was referred by the committee to a sub-com- 
mittee, which was appointed on the 20th of February preceding, to report in 
what manner a government for New Zealand could be formed.” 

And the plan of this committee will be found reported and printed 
in the ‘ Lords’ Report,’ p. 274. The popes used to grant; still they 
never entered into such details as these, as the Jesuits sent out mis- 
sionaries to teach the aborigines of South America the arts of civil- 
ized life, and to convert them to Christianity.* But that society never 





* See the evidence of Mr J. Watkins, a surgeon who had been in New Zealand : 
“ The missionaries have much influence among the natives, as teaching them the 
various arts, carpentry and blacksmithery.”—-‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 24. 
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took upon themselves such powers as this committee of the Church of 
England Society have assumed. 


“ There was a committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into 
New Zealand affairs; Lord Eliot (now St Germans) in the chair. A number of 
papers were sent by the Church Society to this committee, and are printed in the 
Appendix form, pp. 164-182. These papers show that the committee of the 
Church Society, whether it spoke of land or a local committee, treated New Zea- 
land as if they were the home sovereign power.”—Extracted from an article on 
Epitome of New Zealand Affairs in ‘ Simmonds’ Colonial Magazine,’ for Febru- 
ary, 1845, p, 210, 


This is an essay particularly recommended to the attentive perusal 
of all who wish to understand the subject as to the 


MISSIONARIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


“T have a manuscript account which I drew up myself from unquestionable 
authority, so early as the year 1824 of every missionary that had set foot on New 
Zealand up to that period, as well as every important transaction which had 
occurred till then in connection with the New Zealand mission, and I am confident, 
my lord, it would be impossible to find a parallel in the history of any Protestant 
mission since the Reformation, to the amount of inefficiency and mora! worthliness 
which that record presents. Indeed, Divine Providence appears to have frowned 
upon the New Zealand mission all along; and blighting and blasting from heaven 
seem to have rested upon it even until now. The first head of it was dismissed 
for adultery; the second for drunkenness ; the third, so lately as 1836, for a crime 
more enormous.”—The Rev. Dr John D. Lang, Principal of the Australian Col- 
lege, and Senior Minister of the Church of Scotland in New South Wales, in his 
four letters to Lord Durham, p. 30. 


Mr Earp, a member of the Legislative Council in 1841, in 
answer to Question 2744 :— 

** A work was published by Dr Lang, for which I know he got into great dis- 
credit, whereas it is the only work on New Zealand which has given a correct 
statement of the missionaries there.”—Evidence in ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th of 
July, 1844, p. 156. 

*« There is one form of illiberality in the Church Missionaries, which has in an 
especial manner militated against their influence. I allude to the practice of 
taking payments for Testaments, a usual price (1840) being a good-sized pig, 
value 30s.”—‘* Brown’s New Zealand,’ p. 84, He also was a member of the Legi:- 
lative Council, 


All these are but the statements of individuals, however respect- 


able; their acts, their uprightness, and openness towards their 
employers must be examined. 


June 27,1837. The committee 1838. The first time that it 





of the society came to the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was 
transmitted to the missionaries. 


“That under the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the New Zealand Mission, 
the committee are of opinion that pur- 
chases of land from the natives, to a 
moderate extent, should be authorised 
as a provision for their children after 
they are fifteen years old, the nature 





was known in England that the 
missionaries had acquired im- 
mense tracts of land, was by the 
arrival of one of the catechists, 
Mr Flatt, who gave information 
of it to Mr Gibbon Wakefield, 
who printed it ina letter addressed 
to Lord Glenelg. 

Mr Flatt and Mr Montefiore 
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and extent of the purchase to be in each 
case referred to the committee for their 
sanction, after having been considered 
and approved in a meeting of mission- 
aries.” —‘ Lords’ Report, 1838,’ pp. 257 
and 258. 

Mr Coates’s statement at p. 
258 :— 


“ These portions are very small, when 
compared with the wants of the chil- 
dren barely enough to allow one child 
in a family a portion sufficient for his 
commencing farming; and when we 
consider that in the seven families no- 
minated in the minutes of August 2], 
1834, there are forty-seven children, 
we hope it will not savour of presump- 
tion to expect that seven out of the 
forty-seven will arrive at a proper age 
to receive their portion.” 

“In point of fact, I think we have no 
information at all of the purchases of 
land by the missionaries themselves on 
their own account, or that would lead 
us to suppose that such purchases had 
been made.”—P. 260. 

“ From the tenor of the letters, which, 
when they speak of purchases of land, 
speak of small quantities only.”— Ibid. 


April 6, 1836, the Committee 


recommend, 


“That the missionaries should not 
accept any trusteeship for the natives, 
nor interfere in any of their secular 
matters,”—P, 262. 


Sir George Gipps, the gover- 
nor, declined to sanction the plan 
of the missionaries buying in 
trust, or forming associations to 
prevent the natives alienating the 
land.—P. 261. 


“ The committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society knows nothing of any 
purchases made by missionaries on their 
own account.”—Mr Coates, 11th May, 


1838, p. 263. 


“ If the missionaries have made large 
purchases, it has been in violation of 
the orders and instructions they have 
received,”— Evidence of W. A. Garratt, 
Esq., a member of the Committee. 
‘ Lords’ Report,’ p. 286. 


Mr Coates, in answer to Mr 
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gave evidence of it before a Com- 
mittee of the Lords. (See pp. 38 
and ,62 of the ‘Lords’ Report,’ 
1838.) It, however, rests upon 
much stronger evidence; that of 
the claims of the missionaries. In 
the year 1837—185,233 acres; 
— Church missionary families, 
11,607; and ten claims not de- 
termined to an immense amount. 
These will be found in ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Papers,’ 22nd of April, 
being No. 246 of the session, and 
particularly set forth in Mr 
Mangle’s speech, June 19, 1845, 
at page 192 of the debate, printed 
by Murray. 

Mr Coates’s evidence on oath 
was given before a committee of 
the Lords, llth of May, 1838. 
If he was correct, what is to be 
said of his ignorance of these ac- 
quisitions of his correspondents 
the year before? Indeed, there 
is every reason to believe, from 
Mr Montefiore’s evidence, that 
much of this land had been ac- 
quired many years before. Capt. 
Fitzroy, vol. il, p. 616, says,-— 

“ That a large extent of land in New 
Zealand was long ago purchased by the 
missionaries on behalf of the Church 
Missionary Society.” 


This was in the year 1835; 
how does this accord with Mr 
Coates’s statement to the Com- 
mittee of the Lords? It corrobo- 
rates Dr Lang’s statement at p. 
35 of his work, of the enormous 
tracts possessed by these mission- 
aries. It is the committee of the 
society that is now bound to re- 
pudiate the accounts given by its 
secretary to a committee of Par- 
liament. It is the claim official- 
ly made which contradicts all 
that he said. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society claimed before 
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Gladstone’s questions (726 to the commissioners 4,838 acres, of 
730), stated that the extent of which was awarded it 3,295; for 
land belonging to the mission was which, it was stated, had been 
400 acres.—20th of July, 1840, paid, 18147. 


p- 84, ‘New Zealand Report,’ 3rd So much for the confidence to 
of August, 1840, being No. 582 be placed in Mr Coates’s evi- 
of the sessions. dence. 


The missionary societics remit their missionaries annually 18,000/.* 
The missionaries, therefore, receiving this money are bound to respect 
the rules and regulations of the committees, a striking part of which 
was their only occupying a reasonable portion of land.t That which 
all right-minded persons must reprobate is their concealing, if not 
denying, having attained such immense tracts. As soon as it was 
known, Mr Coates told the Lords’ Committee that ‘ it operated very 
prejudicially” (‘ Lords’ Report,’ p. 256), and although he then 
(14th of May, 1838) “ disbelieved the accuracy” of Mr Flatt’s state- 
ments, now that the missionaries themselves claiming all and much 
more than Mr Flatt ever stated, Mr Coates, in 1845, publishes 
pamphlet after pamphlet, justifying them for having made these ac- 
quirements. All this, however, is a matter between them and their 
employers. That their children will prove a useful body of settlers, 
we have no doubt; and in this the opinions of the committee, as laid 
before the Lords’ Committee (p. 257), is to be praised. That which 
is to be lamented, whether it be the act of the committee or of the 
missionaries, is that of opposing colonization,—keeping the natives a 
distinct race from the settlers,—coining a language for that purpose, 
—applying an abstract principle, “ rights of aborigines,” to a race 
of people to whom, when the details are examined, it is not merely 
inapplicable but detrimental and used “ to thwart colonization,”—then 
calling all not connected with themselves ‘‘ devils,” a term which 
has been hurled, like a poisoned spear, by the Governor Fiizroy,} as 
well as missionaries,§ and been taught the ignorant natives, whom they 





* Terry’s New Zealand, p. 189. 

t+ We find by the evidence of official documents that of thirty-five missionaries 
employed by the Church Society, in 1838, tweaty-three have preferred claims on 
account of such purchases, the aggregate of which, including 3,900 acres for Church 
missionary families, and 11,600 acres for the Church Society itself, amounts to at 
least 196,840 acres. 

¢ See the account of Governor Fitzroy’s first levee at Wellington, and his con- 
duct to Mr Jerningham Wakefield, at p. 497 in the Appendix to the ‘ New Zealand 
Report,’ 29th July, 1844, and confirmed in a most important letter of Dr Evans, 
LL. D., to Lord Stanley, printed at p. 19,‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 16th of June, 1845, 
being No. 378 of the sessions, It is doubtful whether a more important docu- 
ment, as to New Zealand affairs, exists than this letter. It should be read with 
attention by Mr Gladstone, Lord Lyttleton, Mr John Shawe Lefevre, Sir James 
Graham, and Governor Grey. See also Mr Fox’s account of his conduct at Nelson, 
‘New Zealand Report,’ 29th July, 1844, Appendix, p. 422. 

§ “ Nor has the contrast been confined to the mere price of goods given by these 
different parties, but the comparison has been drawn betwixt the one as mission- 
aries, and the other as heathens or devils, a designation given alike to unconverted 
natives and nonprofessing Christians,”"—Brown’s ‘ New Zealand,’ p. 84. 
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have sent forth as native teachers.* The natives themselves have 
spoken common sense, in favour of amalgamation, when they said,— 

“ We want to live in peace and to have white people amongst us. We are 
growing old, and want our children to have protectors in people from Europe. 
We do not want the missionaries from the Bay of Islands; they are Pakehka 
maori, or whites who have become natives. We have long heard of ships from 
Europe. Here is one at length; and we will sell our harbour and land, and live 


with the white people when they come to us,”— Wakefield, vol. i, p. 73. 


The Wesleyan missionaries living separately from Europeans, en- 
tirely with the Maories, has been accurately described by Mr Fox in 
a letter to Lord Stanley, dated after the lamentable Wairau massacre, 
and printed at p. 700 in the Appendix to the ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 
29th of July, 1844. The good sense in that letter is striking, and 
the principle of amalgamation of the races has been pointed out by 
other considerable persons besides Mr Fox. 

Governor Grey, at p. 370, vol. ii, relates an interesting tale of 
Miago, one of the aborigines, being civilized and well conducted 
whilst living with Europeans, but when he quitted them becoming 
savage in common with his own race. Governor Grey wisely follows 
it with observations in the next page, by recommending amalgamation 
with the whites. 

Lord Seaton, better known as Sir John Colborne, wrote to Dr 
Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand, the result of his observations when 
Governor of Canada. ‘ That all his (the bishop's) efforts for Chris- 
tianising the people must be warmly seconded by their instruction in 
other matters.” The bishop gave publicity to this letter at Nelson, 
and it is printed at p. 167 of the volume of the ‘ Colonial Gazette’ for 
1843. 

Lord Sydenham’s opinions are stated in the memoir of his life by 
his brother, Mr Poulett Scrope. What says he of savages professing 
Christianity ?— 

“ They have acquired the most disgusting vices of civilized life, and none of its 








* « Epuni also asked us to explain what the missionaries meant by saying, ‘ that 
all white men not missionaries were devils,’”—Jerningham Wakefield, vol. i, p.73. 

“ Arrival of released slaves from the missionary stations, calling all white men 
‘rewera,’ or devils.”—Ibid, 168. 

“ Meets with a native from the Bay of Islands, left as teacher by Henry Williams, 
haranguing the natives in the most violent manner, against the settlers,” 

“ The missionaries calling the white men ‘ rewera.’”—Lieut. T. M. M‘Donncll, 
R.N., formerly government resident in New Zealand, answer to Question 391. 

“T would rather have to do with a pristine savage any day, than I would have 
to do with a native missionary now.”— Evidence in‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th of 
July, 1844, p. 19. 

Dr Evans's statement at the meeting of the New Zealand Company, on the 29th 
of May, 1845, printed at p. 139 of No. 142 of the ‘New Zealand Journal,’ 
June 7, 1845, and continued at p. 179 of No. 144, July 5, 1845, is particularly re. 
commended to the attentive reading of all who take an interest in New Zealand 
affairs, and most earnestly to the relatives of all who have fallen in the late battles. 
It isa most valuable statement, of which it is impossible to speak too highly ; 
every member of the Missionary and Aboriginal Protection Societies shou'd 
examine it, 
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refinements or advantages. They should be amalgamated with the white men, and 
not separated, if they are not to remain in their wild state.” 


Mr Brown, a member of Governor Fitzroy’s Legislative Council : 


“ Eradicate from the mind of a native his belief in his attuas, their habitual 
presence, and power of punishing him when he does wrong, and you lose all sub- 
stantial influence over him. He will then be left to the unrestricted impulse of his 
own excited feelings. It is true, the missionary has revealed the true God, his 
omnipresence, and other divine attributes, as well as a future state of rewards and 
punishments ; but this has not the practical influence in controlling their imme- 
diate actions, which their own superstitions exercised over them. Now they be- 
lieve that they will only receive punishment in a future state; but their own 
attuas inspired them with the constant and immediate dread of its execution, We 
are well aware that ages have been spent in unfolding and perfecting every moral 
influence derived from, as well as independent of, religious impressions; and yet 
with all this amount of civilization no nation could exist, wiTHOUT THE POWER OF 
civit Law.”—* Brown's New Zealand,’ p. 88. 

“ This, therefore, seems a sufficient explanation of the anomalous fact, that the 
worst natives are always those who have received missionary instruction.”—Ibid, 


” eee short of the civil law and physical force can now restrain them.”— 
Ibid. 

There are, however, great exceptions in what may be comprised in 
the term ‘* missionary interest.” There are excellent individuals con- 
nected with it at home. There is the Rev. Montague Hawtrey, a 
member of the Committee of the Church Society. His publications 
are most valuable. 

Ross Donnely Mangles, Esq. M.P., his truly Christian speech on 
the 19th of June, 1845, at p. 178 of the ‘ Report on the Debate,’ pub- 
lished by Murray. 

‘The Christian Remembrancer,’ throwing the blame on the selfish- 
ness of the secretaries to the societies, Mr Dandeson Coates and the 
Rev. J. Beecham.—No. 40, April, 1844, vol. viii, p. 397. 

The Rev. Dr Hinds doing the same (‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 132), 
whose letter of remonstrance, although received by the secretary, 
appears to have remained unknown to the committee. (See the evi- 
dence of Mr Garratt, a leading member of it, who had never seen it. 
* Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 286.) 

At the antipodes, there is 

The Reverend Octavius Hadfield, spoken of in the highest terms 
by Colonel Wakefield in his despatches to the Company, and by 
Jerningham Wakefield in his recent work. 

The Reverend Mr Bumby, Wesleyan missionary, unfortunately 
drowned; of whom Jerningham Wakefield spcaks in the same 
manner. And more than all, there is the New Zealand Church So- 
ciety, with Lord Devon as its president, and Mr Gladstone, the new 
Colonial minister, one of its committee ; who, with the approbation of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, have procured a bishop (Dr Selwyn) 
for New Zealand, although contrary to the opinion of the Church of 
England Missionary Society, expressed by Mr Coates to a committee 
of the Lords.—(See ‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 253.) 

Dr Selwyn is a good, kind, affectionate man. Any errors which 
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he may commit will be those of the head,—neither with him nor his, 
clergy will any selfishness arise. There will be no political buying of 
land “to prevent unprincipled men” from having it.* Who appointed 
Mr Clark the judge of other people’s principles ? (See ‘ Lords’ Report,’ 
1838, p. 259.) These purchases were made by the missionaries, 
under the delusive hope of monopolising the colonization of New 
Zealand—a scheme seen through by Sir George Gipps, and dis- 
allowed by him, when New Zealand was a dependency on his govern- 
ment. 

From 1817 to 1830 the missionary societies and their employers 
pursued their own plans; many Europeans fixed themselves at 
Kororoiha, at the Bay of Islands; some whaling establishments 
were formed in Cook’s Straits, an historical and very graphic descrip- 
tion of which will be found at p. 311 of vol. i, of Jerningham Wake- 
field’s ‘ New Zealand,’ in which he traces them as established in New 
Zealand, as far back as 1793; thus confirming Mr Enderby’s evi- 
dence before the Lords. (Report, 1838, p.71). At p. 310 to 343 of 
Wakefield’s work will be found a detailed account of their present 
state, and of the whale, which has attracted great notice. 

In 1825a company was formed in London, with the sanction of Mr 
Huskisson, the then Colonial minister, for the purpose of colonising 
New Zealand. The leading members were Mr Lyall, the present mem- 
ber for London, the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, Lord Hatherton, Lord 
Durham, &c. They sent out ships, but the agent, alarmed ata war 
dance of the natives, came away, and thus a scheme supported by 
the government of the day failed. 

In 1830 the French fitted out a corvette, ‘La Favorite,’ on a 
voyage of discovery, and the following circumstance is stated in the 
account of it published by the French Admiralty :— 

Oct. 4. “Les vents font lever par fois dans la mer des James tellement fortes, 
qu’ils la rendraient impracticable, méme pour les batimens Europeans, si les iles 
dont elle est parsemé ne formaient avec les inégalités de la céte d’excellents 
mouillages, entre autres, celui qu’abrite la longue et etroite presqu’ile Tapeka, 
sur laquelle est bati Korora Reka, l’un des plus importants villages des environs, 
Ce fut 14 qu’spres un penible voyage a travers des roches et des bancs, nous 
laissimes tomber l’ancre le 4 Octobre, a trois heures du soir.” —P. 9, tom. iv, de 
* Voyage autour du Monde, par les mers de l’Inde et de Chine, executé par la 
Corvette de l’Etat ‘ La Favorite,’ pendant les années 1830, 183], et 1832, sous le 
commandement de M. Laplace, capitaine de fregate. Publié par ordre de M., le 
Vice-Amiral Cte. de Rigney, Ministre de la Marine et des Colonies. Imprimerie 
royale, 1835, 4 vol. 


At p. 34 of the same volume, this highly-instructed French officer 
gives an account of the harsh and unchristian conduct of the mission- 
aries towards him and his crew,—of their encouraging the natives to 
take part against him, arising, as he thinks, from the fear that they 





* Mr Earp, in answer to question 2739.—“ We are getting a very different class 
of men over: even before the bishop went out there were several highly respect- 
able clergymen out there ; and the native at once perceives the difference between 
those men and the missionary, who used to exchange his tracts for pigs and pota- 
toes. The native looks upon the carly missionaries, in fact, as having done him,” 
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(the missionaries) entertained of his visit to New Zealand being to 
take possession of the country for the French crown.* There is much 
to lead to a belief that Capt. Laplace was correct, as a letter, professed 
to be written bv thirteen chiefs, was addressed to his Majesty William 
IV, as if they had been native sovereigns, and praying protection from 
the British crown. This document, with its translation, was forwarded 
the 16th of November, 1831 (the French ship having anchored 
the previous 4th of October), by William Yate, secretary to the Church 
Missionary Society, New Zealand, and printed at p. 7 of * Parlia- 
mentary Papers,’ 8th of April, 1840, entitled ‘Correspondence with 
the Secretary of State relative to New Zealand.’ Great attention 
should be paid to this; since it was the commencement of a scheme 
to deprive the British crown of these islands, and it is this scheme, 
as will be shown in the sequel, that has occasioned the immense 
loss of property and life which has occurred. From New South Wales 
the document was forwarded to the Colonial Office at home, and 
was answered by Lord Goderich, in a letter addressed to the chiefs 
of New Zealand, dated 14th of June, 1832, printed at p. 7, ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Papers,’ 8th of April, 1840. 

* In order to afford better protection to all classes, both natives of the island of 
New Zealand and British subjects, who may proceed, or may be already established 
there for purposes of trade, the king has seut the bearer of this letter, James Busby, 
Esq., to reside amongst you as his Majesty's resident, whose duties will be to in- 
vestigate all complaints which may be made to him.” 


Mr Busby, however, received his instructions from Sir Richard 
Bourke, Governor of New South Wales, under date 13th of April, 
1833, and which were probably sent from home in draft, since there 
is reference to the assistance which the notorious barbarian, Rauperahay 
had received from the captain of a British merchant vessel, ‘ The 
Elizabeth.’ Lord Goderich had received a despatch from General 
Darling, dated 13th of April, 1831, in consequence of a statement 
made to him by the Rev. Samuel Marsden, which will be found at p. 
482 of ‘ Report on Aborigines,’ 20th of August, 1836, being No. 380 
of the Sessions. A witness, J. B. Montefiore, Esq., also detailed it 
to a committee of the Lords, on the 6th of April, 1838, and it will 
be found at p. 56 of the * Lords’ Report’ of that year. Lord Goderich’s 
reply to General Darling, worthy of himself, will be found at p. 17 of 
the ‘Report,’ 26th of June, 1837, being No. 425 of the Sessions. 
Lord Goderich’s letter bears date 31st of January, 1832. It seems 
probable that the reason of Mr Busby’s appointment was in conse- 
quence of the communication which Lord Goderich had received 
from General Darling The instructions given to the resident, as 








* M. Lapla.e’s account accords with that stated by Polack, who was there at 
the time, and which he subsequently printed, vol. i, p. 54, of his ‘ Residence in 
New Zealand.’ The story of the French mariner, Marrion, slaughtered in the 
year 1772, and the natives calling the French “the tribe of Marrion,” must have 
been put into their heads by those who feared the French crown colonising New 
Zealand.—( See Mr Coates’ silly answer at p. 273, ‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, that he did 
1.0t know what it meant.) 
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has been already stated, were from Sir Richard Bourke, and will 
be found at p. 4, ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 8th of April, 1840. 
It is a curious state paper, being an appointment without prece- 
dent. ‘“ You will find it convenient to manage this conference by 
means of the missionaries, to whom you will be furnished with 
credentials.” These missionaries being the employés of a private 
society at home, and not under the control of the Colonial minister. 
Chief does not mean chieftain—it is a caste, a grade, a rank— 
chiefs are the freemen of a tribe,* and as to their power—the usage or 
habit is very different in different tribes. The resident was paid 
by the Treasury at Sydney, which almost implied that the islands 
were dependencies of that Government. It is a most inexplicable 
appointment, for Sir Richard Bourke says— 

“ You are aware that you cannot be clothed with any legal power or jurisdic- 
tion, by virtue of which you might be enabled to arrest British subjects offending 
against British or colonial Jaw in New Zealand; ” and yet he is told, “ I may here 
inform you that the Lords of the Admiralty have instructed Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Gore, commanding his Majesty's ships and vessels in India, to direct a vessel 
from his squadron to put in at the principal harbours of New Zealand as frequently 
as possible,” 

This furnishing of Mr Busby with credentials to the missionaries, 
no longer, as the Rev. Dr Lang called them, “ the missionary car- 
penter, the missionary boat-buildcr, the missionary blacksmith, 
the missionary ploughman, the missionary rope-spinner, &c.,”+ 
but ordained clergy of the Church of England, Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries, catechists, whom Mr Terry found ignorant and 
incompetent ;{ — was a sort of transference of the sovereignty 
of England; still it may quiet those jurists who fear that it 
was an entire transfer; it could be but a transfer in trust, or at 
the least rendering New Zealand a feudatory principality. The 
missionaries so considered it—they resisted all encroachments by 
foreign nations; they would not permit individuals to obtain land 
without their sanction. Their government was very much modelled 
upon the principles of the prince bishops of the middle ages; they 
have endeavoured to maintain the power thus delegated to them 





* See the Rev. F. Wilkinson :—* The only distinction in that between the 
slave and the chief is that every one who is not a slave is a chief.”"—* Lords’ 
Reports,’ p. 96. 1838. 

“ The native inhabitants are divided into three classes :—chiefs, freemen, and 
cookers, or slaves.”—Hodgkin’s ‘ Narrative of Eight Months’ Sojourn in New 
Zealand.’ p.18. —“ The resident tribes at Port Nicholson seem again different: there is 
there an Araki, or chieftain, over a tribe: there isno general law. Rauperaha was 
not a chieftain, but a warrior.—‘ Te Ropera,’ the general or warrior,”—See 
Montefivre’s evidence, ‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838. p. 56. 

+ Dr Lang’s * Four Letters,’ p. 27. t Terry’s ‘ New Zealand,’ p. 180. 

§ See the evidence of the Rev. J. Beecham :—‘Lords’ Reports,’ p. 299 :—“ And 
then you observe the secretaries of the twe societies attending all parliamentary 


+ committees, like a brace of hounds hunting in couples, opposing civilization, and 


talking of Christianity, as if they were distinct. The whole doctrine of Christ is 
that of civilization, which, in the practice of mechanical arts, is convincing the 
savage by its direct benefits,” 
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by the appointment of Mr Busby; they have resisted, openly or 
covertly, all attempts to mediatize them, and had they succeeded, 
they would have upheld their theocracy by converting the chieftains, 
like the lesser barons of the prince bishoprics, into tenants tn capite, 
or to the heads of tribes ministering to that of Levi; in doing this, or 
rather in endeavouring to do this, they relied upon the support of the 
societies at home. 

1835. “ In reference to the letter of the Rev. H. Williams, dated 7th of De. 
cember, 1835, and the endorsed document :—Resolved by the committee of the 
Church Missionary Society, ‘ That it appears very desirable for the missionaries 
to encourage such combinations among the natives to check the alienation of their 
lands to Europeans.’ ” 
Mr Coates, ‘ Lords’ Reports,’ p. 261]. 

Want of space prevents our extracting more of these resolutions. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Committee, which was in alliance with 
the Church Missionary Society, instructed their missionaries as 
follows :— 

*“ You will be brought into contact with the colonists; and we are persuaded 
that you will conduct yourselves towards them with all the meekness and gentle- 
ness which Christianity inculcates, at the same time that you steadily maintain 
those principles by which we have been actuated, in resisting the proposed scheme 
of colonization.” —* Report on New Zealand,’ 3rd of August, 1840, p. 183; No. 582 
of the Sessions, 

By this time Mr Busby had perceived that, by following the 
example of the missionaries and acquiring land, he might benefit 
himself. He therefore obtained 50,000 acres of land and a township 
which he valued at 30,000/., as stated in a letter from Sir George 
Gipps to Lord John Russell, dated 16th of August, 1840, printed 
in ‘Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841, p. 62. Still all this 
might slip from under him if French or British, or any civilized 
sovereignty, was established in New Zealand. The British sove- 
reignty was at any rate in a state of abeyance; perhaps, as has been 
already explained, it was transferred to the missionaries, but neither 
they nor Mr Busby had any confidence in the transfer. Haphazard 






—Laid before the Lords’ Committee, by their Seecrctary, 
' 


colonization was fast occurring *—the resolutions of the committee of | 


the Church Missionary Society at home—the associations formed by 
the joint exertions of missionaries and natives in New Zealand, in 
contradiction of Sir George Gipps, the governor,t had no effect— 
some natives, in spite of them all, would sign deeds of sale for 
land, in exchange for blankets, tobacco, looking-glasses, Jews’- 
harps, &c.—some of the missionaries and settlers joined Mr Busby 
in *‘ concocting and preparing” what Sir George Gipps, the gover- 
nor, calls a “ manceuvre ” to establish an apparent native sovereignty, 
which was a mere fiction, colourable as native, but meant, de facto, 
to be that of the missionaries.t There was a report that the French 





* See the evidence of Captain Fitzroy, showing this, at ‘ Lords’ Report,’ 
1838, p. 175. 
+ See the evidence of Mr Coates, ibid, p. 261. 


See this in Captain Fitzroy’s second examination, 2Ist of May, 1838 (« Lords’ | 


Report’, p.338),contradicting what he had at first said on the 11th of the same month, 
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Baron de Thierry, who since the year 1820 had been endeavouring 
to enlist recruits to people the land acquired for him by Kendall, 
and to exercise the sovereignty purchased of Shunghee, in England, 
was likely to arrive in New Zealand. He was at Tahiti, where Capt. 
Fitzroy saw him, when he touched there in command of the ‘ Beagle,’ 
and subsequently in the year 1837, at Sydney.* Whatever may have 
been the cause, Mr Busby’s manceuvre was but a continuation of the 


scheme begun by Mr Yate in 1831. 


ened by the Baron in 1835, 


New Zealand was not threat- 


Mr Busby, the Rev. Henry Williams, 


George Clark, &c., best know their own motives. But the document 


on the other side was forwarded 
officially by Mr Busby, the re- 
sident, and although flatly con- 
tradicted by a subsequent one the 
following year, Mr Busby, in 
the year 1840, carried it to Syd- 
ney, and laid it before the Legis- 
lative Council there,in furtherance 
of his claim for 50,000 acres of 
land, and a township, which he 
valued at 30,0002. Sir George 
Gipps, who presided at that coun- 
cil on the 9th of July, 1840, in 
giving judgment against Mr 
Busby’s claim, said— 

“ Mr Busby has told you that it was 
entirely a measure of his own con- 
coction, and that he acted in it without 
any authority from either the Secretary 
of State or the Governor of this Colony, 
who was his immediate superior, It 
was, in fact, a manceuvre played off by 
him against the Baron de Thierry, and 
it is not even pretended that the natives 
could understand the meaning of it, 
still less could they assemble yearly in 
congress, and pass laws, as Mr Busby, in 
his declaration, has made them say they 
would do,” —‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 
llth of May, 1841, p. 75, 

Sir George Gipps, towards the 
end of his speech, declared this 
document neither ‘‘ genuine nor 
valid.” 


Declaration of the Independence of 
New Zealand, 

“I. We, the hereditary chiefs and 
heads of tribes of the northern parts 
of New Zealand, being assembled at 
Waitanga,t in the Bay of Islands, on the 
28th of October, 1835, declare the in- 
dependence of our country, which is 
hereby constituted and declared to be an 
independent state, under the designation 
of the united tribes of New Zealand. 

“9. All sovereign power and autho- 
rity within the territories of the united 
tribes of New Zealand is hereby de- 
clared to reside entirely and exclusively 
in the hereditary chiefs and heads of 
tribes in their collective capacity, who 
also declare that they will not permit 
any legislative authority separate from 
themselves, in their collective capacity, 
to exist ; nor any function of govern- 
ment to be exercised within the said 
territories, unless by persons appointed 
by them, and acting under the authority 
of laws regularly enacted by them, in 
congress assembled, 

“3. The hereditary chiefs and heads 
of tribes agree to meet in congress at 
Waitanga, in the autumn of each year, 
for the purpose of framing laws for the 
dispensation of justice, the preservation 
of peace and good order, and the regula- 
tion of trade; and they cordially invite 
the southern tribes to lay aside their 
private animosities, and to consult the 
safety and welfare of our common coun- 
try, by joining the confederation of the 
united tribes, 





His evidence has been placed in juxta-position, in an article entitled “ Captain 
Fitzroy,” in the ‘ New Zealand Journal,’ No, 137, March 29th, 1845, vol. vi, p. 76. 
* Sir R. Bourke's Letter to Lord Glenelg, 9th of September, 1837, * Parliamen- 


tary Papers,’ 8.h of April, 1840, p. 9. 


+ Waimiate was the missionary station near Waitanga. 
t There was something very bold in using this term ** United Tribes,” when one 


and all, who write or speak, describe them as most hostile to each other, 
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“ T am aware that this was a conven- 
tion of the natives of several tribes in 
the immediate vicinity of the Bay of 
Islands, and Ilokianga, Having made 
some progress in the study of the New 
Zealand language, I have been enabled 
to read and translate that document. 
It is not in our European sense of the 
word, a declaration of independence or 
sovereignty, but merely of the chief- 
tainship of those particular individuals 


A ffairs of New Zeaiand. 


“4. They also agree to send a copy of | 


this declaration to his Majesty the K:ng 
of England, to thank him for the ae. 
knowled,ment of their flag; and in 
return for the friendship and protection 
they have shown, and are prepared to 
Show, to such of his subjects as have 
settled in this country, or resorted to its 
shores for the purpose of trade, they 
entreat that he will continue to be the 
parent of their infant state, and that he 





who placed themselves under the pro- 
tect‘on of the sovereign of Great 
Britain.”— Dr Evans's evidence,‘ Lords’ 
Report,’ 1838, p. 320. 

Jerningham Wakefield, who 
has acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of the native language, 
has pointed out many words in 
this document incomprehensible 
to a native-—Wakeftield’s ‘ New 
Zealand,’ vol, i, p. 11. 


will become its protector from all 
attempts at its independence. 

“ Agreed to unanimously on this 28th 
of October, 1835, in the presence of his 
Britannic Majesty's Resident. 

“Here follow the signatures or marks 
of thirty-five hereditary chiefs or heads 
of tribes, which form a fair representa- 
tion of the tribes of New Zealand, from 
the North Cape to the latitude of the 
river Thames. English witnesses :— 

“ Hen, Williams, C. M.S. 

“ George Clark, C. M.S. 

“ James C, Clendon, merchant. 
* Gilbert Muir, merchant.” 

When Mr Busby and these missionaries were acting in this un- 
authorised manner, to prevent the practice of British sovereignty, 
the native population was so fast wasting away, that they would 
soon have been in possession of land without people; for in the list 
of authorities which have been given as to infanticide, Mr Busby 
has been overlooked. He wrote as follows:— 

“‘ Rut on the other hand, it must not be lost sight of, that the mortality has not 
been confined to those who have been the victims of violence, or who have been 
exposed to the effects of vices or diseases of foreign origin, Disease and death pre- 
vail, even amongst those natives who, by their adherence to the missionaries, have 
received only benefits from English connexions; and even the very children who 
are reared under the care of the missionaries are swept off in a ratio which 
promises, at no very distant period, to leave the country pestivuTe OF A SINGLE 
ABORIGINAL INHABITANT.”—Despatch, 16th of July, 1837, extracted from ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Papers,’ 8th of April, 1840, p. 14. 


Perhaps these landed proprietors found that they could sell their 
land and people their possessions from New South Wales, as men- 
tioned by Mr Montefiore, ‘ Lords’ Reports,’ p. 59, concealed from 
their respective employers. It was in the year 1835 that Captain 
Fitzroy, in the ‘ Beagle,’ visited New Zealand, and he has givena 
most pleasing account of what he saw. The work is in three volumes, 
and not only creditable to himself but to the service and his country, 
and all must say that it is with deep regret that his subsequent 
conduct as governor of these islands has been so different to what 
was anticipated from him. 

1836. Those who had concocted the manceuvre in 1835, not 
finding it answer, got up a petition to his Majesty William the 4th, 
which ends in the following paragraph, and is almost as great a 
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development of the invalid document as was subsequently made of it 
by Sir George Gipps. 

« Your petitioners would observe that it has been considered that the confederate 
tribes of New Zealand were competent to enact laws for the proper government of 
this land, whereby protection would be afforded in all cases of necessity ; but ex- 
perience evidently shows that, in the infant state of the country, this cannot be 
accomplished or expected, It is acknowledged by the chiefs themselves to be 
impracticable. Your petitioners, therefore, feel persuaded that considerable time 
must elapse before the chiefs of this land can be capable of exercising the dutics of 
an independent government.”—*‘ Lords’ Reports,’ 1858, p. 339. 


It was signed by upwards of 180 Englishmen, amongst whom 
were thirty-six of the principal missionaries and catechists, and 
Lieutenant McDonnel, R.N., one of the British official residents. 
The names of the petitioners who signed it will be found in the Appen- 
dix of Polack’s ‘ New Zealand,’ p. 34.* The remarkable circum- 
stance is, Mr Busby, four years afterwards, attempting, before the 
Court at Sydney, to urge the manceuvre as a valid and genuine 
document. 

1836. It was in this year also that the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Aboriyines, presented a report to the House of 
Commons, in which some affecting accounts were given as to the 
state of society in New Zealand; it was printed the 20th of August, 
being No. 580 of the Sessions. 

1836. A report was made by a Committee of the Commons on 
the Disposal of Lands in the British Colonies, which was printed on 
the Ist of August, being No. 512 of the Sessions. 

Gibbon Wakefield was examined before this committee, and in the 
course of his examination proposed colonizing New Zealand. To 
this, the Hon. Francis Baring devoted his attention. An account 
of the formation of the Association will be found in Jerning- 
ham Wakeftield’s work, vol. i. from p. 12 to 15. A deputation, 
consisting of the Hon. Captain Wellesley, R.N., of Captain Arthur 
Wakefield, R.N., and Dr Evans, LL.D., were appointed to wait on 
the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, to ask for the co- 
operation of the Committee of the Society. The reply of Mr Coates 
was that ‘*‘ He was opposed to the Colonization of New Zealand, and 
that he would thwart it in every way in his power.” (See Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 3rd August, 1840, p. 4, being No. 582 of the Ses- 
sions.) This warning has turned out more than a threat; and its 
fatal result may be traced to a self-appointed committee of benc- 
volent persons, without responsibility to any body but themsclves, 
managed by a highly-paid secretary, altogether independent of 
publicopinion. He fulminates printed letters marked “ confidential,” 
as the opinions of a committee ; and in the case of this society it has 
become a most dangerous and injurious political machine—the 





* The observations upon these transactions in Jerningham Wakefielil’s work, 
vol, i, pp. 8-11, should be examined, 
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members of the New Zealand Association, noblemen and gentlemen) « ¢ 


of the highest honour, were charged with pursuing this object for’ for 
personal gain. The baseness of the charge was however fully exposed Ju 
by Mr Baring, in his speech in Parliament on the 19th of June, alt 
1838, and has been made to recoil on its author. thr 


1837, December 29th. Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, opi 
wrote a letter to Lord Durham, a member of the New Zealand 
Association, proposing New Zealand being colonized by a proprietary > ‘E 
company, which Lord Durham, on the 30th, refused, chiefly because lici 
the directors might be charged with being guilty of the conduct wil 
with which Mr Coates had falsely accused them. These two letters par 





will be found at p. 148-149 of the Appendix to the ‘ New Zealand} dre 
Report’ of the 3rd of August, 1840, No. 582 of the Sessions. An con 
extract will be made from the former, and placed in juxtaposition “i 
with a paragraph which appeared afterwards in the ‘ Edinburgh pert 
Review,’ and generally believed to be from the pen of the under- wae 
secretary, Mr Stephen. the: 

75, 

Lord Glenelg’s statement, Mr Stephen,—‘ Edinburgh Review, 7 

“1. The intelligence which her No 159, January, 1844, p. 46. 

5 : 7 , ‘“ 
Majesty's Government has received from “ New Zealand has been taken pos- || 4 
the most recent and authentic source, session of by us, ‘tis true, but only to a cl 
justifies the conclusion that it is an prevent general confus‘on and destruc- - 
indispensable duty, in reference both to ‘tion of human life, in consequence of in| 
the natives and to British interests, to multitudes of our countrymen, some by “ad 
interpose, by some effective authority, force, and some by fraud, getting pos- F h 
to puta stop to the evils and dangers to — session of large tracts of land from the - 
which all those interes s are exposed in natives; it has thus in reality been aoe 
consequence of the manner in which the forced upon us, and we believe _most om 
intercourse of foreigners with those reluctantly, and contrary to the wish of Rev 
islands is now carried on, Government,” 

“2, The proposal made by the late 1 
Parliamentary Committee on Aborigines Lord Normanby succeeded om 
appears inadequate to meet the existing Lord Glenelg as Colonial Minis- ' 

-_ and ~ om Seige _ A greg ter, but whether influenced or : “ 
€ most injurious tendency to the Q . hi, Me dut 
natives of New Zealand can, as it would not by Mr Stephen, his lordship Bon : 
seem, be accomplished only by the Wrote— lord: 
establishment of some settled form of “ The ministers of the crown have plac 

government within that territory, and deferred to the advice of the com.} 

in the neighbourhood of places resorted mittee, to inquire into the state of the \ 
to by British settlers. aborigines, and have concurred with him 
that committee,” &c. &c.— See Lord met 

Normanby’s letter to Captain Hobson, ue 
August 14, 1839, printed in ‘ Parlia- m 

mentary Papers,’ p, 37, 8th of April, “ 
1840. Smi 
' poin 

It may be asked, was it not the duty of Mr Stephen, the permanent} him 
under-secretary, to have told the new secretary, Lord Normanby, solic 
that his predecessor, Lord Glenelg, had written just the contrary ? I 
There can be no doubt that Mr Stephen, from the commencement, at | 
has been adverse to the colonization of New Zealand, so long back} |. 


as the year 1840. 





It was announced in the ‘ Edinburgh Review, 
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“ On this account we cannot but regret the measures, which have 
forced us into the colonization of New Zealand.”—P. 634, vol. 71, 
July, 1840. We find the same opinion as already stated in 1844, 
although directly contrary to the assertion of the government, 
through the medium of his superior, Lord Glenelg. Lord Glenelg’s 
opinions are buried in a huge folio, whilst those of his subordinates 
are sent forth under the sanction and with the reputation of the 
‘Edinburgh Review;’ and although by that means greater pub- 
licity may be given to the latter for the moment, the real inquirer 
will perhaps refer with more confidence to the official record of a 
parliamentary report. With whatever apparent meekness he ad- 
dresses his superiors in office, his character is that of extraordinary 
contempt for others, or even the proceedings in parliament. 


“ The public take part with the untriéd promiser against the untried non- 
performer—the matter is brought before parliament, THE IGNORANT LOOKERS-ON, 
WHO FORM A CONSIDERABLE MAJORITY IN BOTH HOUSES, are easily persuaded that 
the thing isan experiment, aud ought to be tried,” &c.—‘ Edinburgh Review,’ vol. 
75, April, 1842, p. 151. 


Thus he himself, anonymously, contradicting his superior, is like 
a‘*Roller,” which, when the surface is tranquil, wrecks a measure in 
acovert manner. He says, in this celebrated publication— 


“ Knowing by daily experience how transactions, of which every part has passed 
in public, and been placed on record, accessible to everybody, are hourly misre- 
presented, not only by newspapers, but by gentlemen with unhidden faces—nvble, 
right reverend, learned, and honourable persons, who desire to speak the truth, and 
expect to be believed. We cannot consent to take any impression whatever from 
newspaper histories of official transactions, or to believe any assertion, on the 
strength of private information quoted by an anonymous writer,.”——‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ vol. 71, p. 


Mr Stephen is a public servant, bound to discharge the duties of 
the office. 


“On the 3rd of April I requested Lord John Russell to relieve me from the 
duty of ever again receiving any of the directors of the company, at any interview 
on the affairs of that body, That permission was accordingly given me by his 
lordship, on the 5th of April, 1841, since when no such interview has ever taken 


place with me.” Appendix, ‘ Report of New Zealand,’ p. 231, 29th of July, 1844, 


Who can wonder, after this, at the ‘John Bull’ newspaper calling 
him “King Stephen”? Three of the directors made a state- 
ment of this, which he denied; in reference to which denial, he 
remarks— 


“Tt is enough for me to encounter the statement to which Messrs Hutt and 
Smith have given their sanction, so far as the question in debate is narrowed to the 
point, whether Mr Buller’s recollection or mine, of what passed between me and 
him alone, is the more entitled to credit; it is a point respecting which I have no 
solicitude.” 


In aletter signed “ James Stephen,” dated Ist of March, 1843, 
at p. 232, the same ‘ Parliamentary Paper.’—Then Mr Somes, in the 
name of the directors of the Company, including noblemen and 
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entlemen of the greatest respectability, addressed a letter to Lord 
Tsertin, Foreign Minister, in consequence of its being stated at 
the Colonial office, that New Zealand was a foreign country. This 
letter is dated 7th of November, 1839, and is printed in ‘ Parliamen. 
tary Papers,’ p. 66, 8th of April, 1840. Mr Backhouse, on the 
15th of November, forwarded the letter to Mr Stephen, requesting 
an explanation—no notice was taken of it. Mr Backhouse waited 
until the 11th of March, 1840; he then wrote again. Mr Stephen 
answered it on the 18th; and referring to Mr Somes’s letter, he 
says—‘‘ It is unnecessary for the purposes of this paper to con- 7 
trovert or even notice.” This is very similar to his remark as to Mr © 
Buller, but Ict this pass. Mr Stephen follows it by a memorandum [7 
to show that the natives were an “independent people.” Without © 
quarrelling as to the words, the Busby manceuvre must be brought 7 
to the recollection of the reader, and the petition to the King the fol. F 
lowing year, from which an extract has been made, in which it was | 
stated by almost every European settler, that ‘‘ the chiefs were in- 
capable of exercising the duties of an independent government.” Nor 
is this all ; when Mr Stephen wrote this memorandum on the | 8th of | 
March, he must have known that Lord John Russell had, on the 
previous 4th of December, written to Sir George Gipps, to establish 
the Queen’s authority. This will be found in ‘ Parliamentary 
Papers,’ 8th of April, 1840, p. 50, and arose from the constitutional 
objection of Lord Hill, the commander in chief, to send troops to 
any spot where the British flag was not planted; thus we find Mr 
Stephen opposed to Lord Glenelg, his superior, and now, the 18th of 
March, forwarding a memorandum to the Foreign Office, in direct | 
contradiction to another superior, Lord John Russell. 

There are two other occurrences in these ‘ Parliamentary Papers, 
emanating from the Colonial office, of which perhaps Mr Stephen | 
is ignorant, but some one in it meant by them to deceive parliament. 
In * Parliamentary Papers,’ p.71, 8th of April, 1840, there is the fol- 
lowing foot-note :—‘‘ The French ship, ‘ La Favorite,’ anchored after 
the document was signed.” This note was so placed to create the 
belief that the petition was the spontancous production of the natives, 
and was not a concocted scheme to secure to the missionaries a 
sovereignty which they were fearful the French captain was about to 
proclaim. Whatever might he the object of whoever sent it to the 
printer, it is a direct falsehood. The French ship, as shown in the 
official report, cast anchor at Koro-Reka, on the previous 4th of 
October. 

But who in the Colonial office mutilated Captain Hobson's 
letter of the 13th of November, 1841, to the Colonial Minister? 
Printed in ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ p. 170, 12th of August, 1842, 
being No. 569 of the Sessions, and pointed out at p. 96, E, in the | 
Appendix to the 12th Report of the New Zealand Company. 

Again, when Lord John Russell ordered the “ Correspendence with 
the Secretary of State, relative to New Zealand,” to be sent to parlia- 
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ment, and which was printed on the 8th of April, 1840, why was the 
petition signed by all the settlers omitted? Neither Lord John 
Russell nor Lord Stanley can have known anything of these matters ; 
—it is the clerk-craft of the office, and ought to be sifted. It was 
not held back without an object. 

1838. A committee of the House of Lords was appointed as to 
the affairs of New Zealand; and came to the following resolution :— 

“ That it appears to this committee that the extension of the colonial possessions 
of the crown is a question of public policy, which be!ongs to the decision of her 
Majesty’s government; but that it appears to this committee that support, in 
whatever way it may be deemed most expedient to afford it, of the exertions which 
have already beneficially effected the rapid advancement of the religious and social 
condition of the aborigines of New Zealand, affords the best present hopes of their 
future prospects in civilization,” —‘ Repurt of New Zealand,’ p. 3, from the Lords, 
7th of August, and ordered to be printed by the Commons, the 8th of August,1838. 


An immense mass of evidence was printed, a great deal of it 
rendering most useful information; but before speaking of it, some 
omissions must be pointed out; viz.— 

1. The letter of Lord Glenelg to Lord Durham, produced before 
Lord Eliot’s committee two years afterwards, although written 
in 1837. 

2. The important letter of Mr Busby, the official British resi- 
dent in New Zealand, dated 16th of June, 1837, and sent by Lord 
Johan Russell in 1840; printed in the ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ p. 12, 
8th of April, 1840 ; in which, so far from reporting that “ the state of 
the aborigines in New Zealand afforded the best present hopes of 
their future prospects in civilization,” he officially reported the exact 
contrary. He could not 


“ See the least prospect of any permanent peace being established amongst them, 
whilst there remained a stronger man to murder his weaker neighbour. Tribe after 
tribe becomes a party to the coutest, and peace, or rather an intermission of murders, 
ean only be procured, when one of the parties becomes too weak to continue the 
contest, or when the loss on both sides happens to be so nearly balanced that 
neither party has an advantage over the other. In this way has the depopulation 
of the country been going on, till district after district has become void of its 
inhabitants; and the population is, even now, but a remnant of what it was in 
the memory of some European residents, Disease and death prevail amongst the 
natives, which promises at no very distant period to leave the country destitute of 
a single aboriginal inlabitant.” 


Now had this official report, then in the Colonial office, been sub- 
mitted to the committee, it is not possible that a resolution so 
opposite to truth could have passed. 

3. The petition to his Majesty William the 4th, from all the set- 
tlers, does not appear in the minutes of the report. So much for the 
omissions!!! In the evidence— 

1. Will be found sufficient to prove that the members of the 
Committee of the Church Society meant to constitute themselves 
sovereigns of New Zealand. 


Vou. XLV No. L. oO 
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1838, 6th of March, “It was referred to a sub-committee which was ap- 
pointed on the 26th of February preceding, to report in what manner 


a Government of New Zealand could be formed ”’ ° ‘ ° p. 274 

“ Through their secretary, Mr Coates, they were against a bishop” . 253 
1833. April the 9th. “ That it be recommended to the Parent committee 

that an allotment of 200 acres of land be given to each echild’”’ J o Bi 


1835. “The committee do not deem it eligible to make a grant of a parti- 
cular quantity of land to a child of fifteen years of age, as proposed by 


your minute. April 9th, 1833" . ° : ° ‘ . : . ibid 
1836. 25th of February. ‘“ Think it right to encourage such combina- 

tions among the natives, to check the disposition to , ewe their lands 

to Europeans” |. ° : 261 


And finally, Mr Coates :—* I presume that the missionaries in New Zea- 
land, as the missionaries in some other districts of the South Seas have 
done, would, when the chiefs found themselves in want of the means of 
administering a salutary government, give them council and information 
on that or any other point affecting their interest, which might enable 
them to carry their own views into effect” . . é ° : . 266 


2. The ‘ maneuvre” of 1835 was submitted by the secre- 
taries of the two societies as a true document, | as a proof 
of the actual existent sovereign or governing power 179 and 244 
’ 3, It was actually proposed that this scheme of government 
should be protected by the continued presence of a British ship 
of war, with the expense of an established government on one of 
the islands on the coast, to try Englishmen who might commit 
crimes against this Maori-missionary state ; ° ‘ 268 


Unfortunately for the proposer he was asked what was to be done 





if the criminal was an American; it being obvious that a British | 


tribunal could only take cognizance of crimes committed against its 
own subjects. 

1839. Lord Durham and Gibbon Wakefield being returned from 
Canada, the advice of Lord Glenelg, given in 1837, to colonize New 
Zealand through the means of a joint-stock company, was carried 
into execution; but Lord Glenelg had quitted the office, and Lord 
Normanby, his successor, was opposed to it. See the evidence de- 
scribing what occurred, from pp. 10 to 15, of the ‘New Zealand 
Report’ cf 3rd of August, 1840, closing with the following remarks— 


“* My own impression has always been, that when Lord Normanby received 
those gentlemen, he sincerely felt what he said; that he was glad to see persons of 
so much influence and of such station in society engaged in such a work ; but that 
after the interview he came into communication with the officers of the depart- 
ment, and received information of what had passed before (he was then quite new 
in the office), and that the letter written after the interview, which was so much at 
variance with it, was written rather by the office, I should say, than by Lord 
Normanby himself, for the purpose of maintaining the consistency of the course 
which the government had pursued,” 


The Company’s expedition, under the direction of Colonel Wake- 
field, sailed in May, and Wellington was founded in autumn. This 
will be found in despatches from the Colonel, printed p. 143, ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841. The instruction from the 
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director and his early despatches are printed from the Appendix to the 
‘New Zealand Report,’ pp. 576 to 601, 29th of July, 1844; in the 
Appendix F to the 12th Report of the Company; in a small volume 
by Mr Ward, the secretary of the Company, entitled ‘ Supplementary 
information as to New Zealand,’ printed by Parker, in 1840; and 
lastly, in the minute almost daily record of every transaction, by the 
Colonel’s nephew, Jerningham Wakefield, who, when nineteen years 
old, left England with him, and remained until hunted away by Gover- 
nor Fitzroy, in February, 1844. 

1839, Aug. 14. Lord Normanby wrote two letters to Captain 
Hobson (which will be found at p. 37 and 42 ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 
8th of April, 1840), evidently ignorant of all the documents which 
have been stated as the omissions in those laid before the committee. 

The same day he instructed Sir George Gipps to issue what must 
be considered a proclamation of sovereignty in New Zealand, as a 
dependency of his government in New South Wales, It is printed 
at p. 2, ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841, and the pro- 
clamation was issued in the north of the northern island of New 
Zealand, on the 14th of January, 1840. 

Captain Fitzroy states that— 

“To make a purchase of land in New Zealand, in a manner which will ensure 
quiet and unquestioned possession, it is necessary to assemble all the tribe of 
owners, or as Many as can come, a few absentees of little consequence not being 
thought about. The goods intended to be given as an equivalent for the land 
are then spread out for inspection, and if the contracting parties agree, their word 
is given, and their marks are perhaps put to a deed, which they cannot read, but 
whose purport they are told. The goods are forthwith carried away; each mao 
appropriates what he chooses, and it often happens that the chief men of the tribe 
receive the smallest portion of the purchase goods.”—‘ Fitzroy’s Voyage of the 
Beagle and Adventure,’ vol. ii, p. 585. 

Now this was exactly what Colonel Wakefield did at Port Nichol- 
son between the 6th of September and the 9th of October, as related 
in extracts from his journal at p. 27 to 61, in Ward’s little work, 
handier, perhaps, for general readers, than the large parliamentary 
volumes. It is one of the most beautiful stories in British history, 
and ranks with what Penn did in North America. Who can read it 
and fancy it possible that that peaceful treaty should have been 
practically annulled by the lay agent, George Clarke, of the Church 
Missionary Society ? but so it is, 

1840, January. Governor Hobson arrived at the Bay of Islands 
and immediately established himself at the House of George Clarke 
(p. 35 evidence, No. 3, ae 1844), and found the natives in the 
north, as Colonel Wakefield had found them in Cook’s Strait, not 
only peaceable, but acquiescing with everything which was asked ; 
ready, as they had always been, to sign any deed or to conform to 
any opinion for a blanket.* 





* The Rev. Mr Wilkinson :—* The chief would say anything that he wished if 
he would give him a blanket,”—‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 107. 

John Blackett, Esq., R.N. :—‘ You can buy any chief over for a blanket.”— 
‘New Zealand Report,’ 3rd of August, 1840, p, 63. 
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February 6. Governor Hobson got together a meeting of natives 
at a place called Waitangi, where they signed what has been termed 
a treaty drawn up by the same Mr pre who had concocted the 
manceuvre of 1835 :* this document could not have been understood 
by the natives, since there are many words in it which form no part 
of their language.t Mr Busby says it ‘was especially intended 
to exclude the pretensions of any foreign claimant to the lands of 
the natives,” and this treaty was signed by fifty-two chiefs, twenty- 
six of whom had signed Mr Busby’s previous ‘ manceuvred” 
declaration of independence. 

If the doctrine of Mr Stephen’s memorandum of the 18th of March, 
1840, is correet,§ Hobson, when he set his foot in New Zealand in the 
January of that year, landed in a country independent of Great Bri- 
tain, and in procuring from any one the concession of its sovereignty, 
individual property ought to have been respected ; if not, the honour 
of the British crown was tarnished. Now Governor Hobson found a 
number of English and Americans in quiet possession, and many had 
been so for years, of tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Waitangi. 
The proclamation sent out by Lord Normanby through Sir George 
Gipps on the 14th of August, 1839,{ is a proof that it was not an inde- 
pendent country, and since Mr Stephen, from the position he held at 
the Colonial office, must have been aware of it, it is an additional 
test that when Mr Stephen wrote this memorandum on the 18th of 
March, its contents were contrary to the directions which had 
been issued by his superior months before. Lord John Russell, his 
superior at the time of its date, has denied in Parliament its paternity 
—it remains therefore for Mr Stephen to explain the purpose for 
which he wrote this memorandum; it was unheeded by either Sir 





* So stated by himself in a letter to the ‘ Times,’ on his arrival in England, dated 
26th of December, 1844, and appeared in that paper very soon after. 

+ See this explained at p. 8 in the supplementary number of the ‘ Spectator’ 
of the 4th of January, 1845, 

Mr Walter Brodie, who was present, says, in answer to question 769, in his 
evidence before the late New Zealand Committee, “There were not a great many 
influential chiefs” who sigued the treaty, those who signed were not possessed of 
sovereign power, and held no delegation either from the people at large or from 
other chiefs in that or the other two islands, they merely signed as individuals. 

Mr Child's answers to questions 4245 to 4248, showing that the missionary, Henry 
Williams, stated to the natives that the treaty has made very little difference to 
them, “ that the shadow only of the land has gone away to the Queen.” 

Mr Earp: see his answers to questions 2119 to 2123, showing that the object 
of the local government was to destroy the settlements in Cook's Strait, 

“ To induce the settlers to assist him in getting the signatures of the other chiefs 
required for the treaty, Captain Hobson made us distinctly understand that all 
the lands we had purchased from the natives should be held by us, as our own 
property, in all cases in which the natives were satisfied with their sales ; but as 
soon as ever the treaty was completed, we were informed that we possessed no title 
whatever to land in New Zealand, and that all we claimed belonged of right to 
the Queen of Great Britain.”—Brodie’s ‘ New Zealand,’ p. 4, 

¢ ‘Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841, p. 17. 

§ P. 68, ‘Parliamentary Papers,’ 8th of April, 1840. 

q P. 2, ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841. 
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George Gipps or Governor Hobson ; the former declaring the exact 
contrary to his council, and asserting that the “ independence of 
New Zealand had never been formally acknowledged.”—‘ Pare 
liamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841, p. 75. 

Colonel Wakefield in the south, of wh on the truth of the 
‘‘memorandum,” negotiated with the chiefs at Port Nicholson, as 
the governors of an independent country, to live under a form of 
government which he and his council recommended to their adop- 
tion.—Jerningham Wakefield’s ‘ New Zealand,’ vol. i, p. 206 to 210. 

“The machinery of the provisional government being now complete, the 
ratification of the chiefs of Port Nicholson was obtained to its constitution.”— 
Ibid, p. 215. 

No sooner did Governor Hobson hear of this, than, in defiance of 
the truth of Mr Stephen’s “memorandum,” he declared that 
‘‘ the native chiefs had neither power over the soil nor authority over 
those who resided on it.”—‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 
1841, p. 16. 

1840, 21st of May. He proclaimed British sovereignty (p. 19, ibid,) 
placing no longer faith in the cession of a fictitious sovereignty, 
which never had existence as he declared, as it regarded the southern 
chiefs—the missionaries were most active going about obtaining 
signatures in exchange for blankets. So superlative a piece of 
nonsense has never been before recorded in Britain’s history.* He 
sent Licutenant Shortland with soldiers, and policemen with fetters,+ 
to suppress “the traitors and demagogues’ at Port Nicholson.{ 





* The Rev. Mr Maunsel: “ Intelligence having reached them that they were 
entitled to a blanket on signing.” — P. 99, ‘Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841. 

The Rey. William Williams :—* The blankets have been given at the rate of 
one to each leading chief, but it will require at least sixty more to complete the 
bounty throughout.”— Ibid, p. 101. 

W. C, Symonds ;:—* On my arrival great excitement prevailed among the natives 
yet about the settlement, owing to the report which had reached them of presents 
having been given by the government to all to the northward who had subscribed 
to the treaty.”—Ibid, 101. 

“ Notice of presents given by the governor to those who signed at Waitangi and 
Shouraki had preceded me, and may have reached Kawia; every one, therefore, 
who has any pretension to being a chief will flock to sign his name for the sake 
of obtaining a blanket.”—Ibid, p. 102. 

James Stack :—A similar account.—Ibid, 104. 

Major Bunbury:—* Only sixty-seven blankets have been expended.”—Ibid, p. 111, 

This list might be extended. Chief is a grade—and in this way an immense 
number of blankets might have been distributed, but although much relied on by 
Mr Dandeson Coates in his pamphlets, it is no proof of accession of sovereignty, 
they did not understand the meaning of what they signed.—See Mr Brodie’s 
— who was present. P., 39, evidence in ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th June, 

844, 
Mr Heale_ - - - - - - - 223 
Mr Child - - . - - . - 236 
—See P. 21, in Brodie’s ‘ New Zealand,’ chapter 3. 

“ The bad policy of the local government towards the Aborigines.”—See P, 55; 
of Brown’s ‘ New Zealand,’ who calls it cajolery on the part of the missionaries, 
+ P. 19 of that truthful little book, Heaphy’s ‘ New Zealand,’ 
¢ P, 16,‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841. 
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Fortunately, Mr Shortland carried with him the proclamation of 
British sovereignty,* he cut down the New Zealand flag.t The 
British union was hailed with infinite satisfaction—the settlers one 
and all evinced the greatest loyalty, and considered the proclamation 
to be all for which they had so oes sighed.t He subsequently forbade 
the settlers to arm or drill,§ an account of which will be found at 
p- 364 of Jerningham Wakefield’s ‘New Zealand,’ vol. i, and this 
perhaps may be the best place to show how weakly the local govern- 
ment has all along acted, and how completely in defiance of the 
colonial secretaries at home, in respect to arming. Colonel Wake- 
field early saw the importance ofa national militia. 
12th November, 1839, he wrote— 


“For some years it will be necessary for any settlers in Cook's Straits to be in 
numbers sufficient to protect themselves, and to form a militia to avoid the out- 
rages to which the caprice or anger of a few chiefs might subject them,”— 
Appendix to ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, p. 651. 


In which he had been preceded by the following instructions from 
Lord Normanby to Captain Hobson, in a letter dated the 15th of 
August, 1839 :— 


“ It is impossible at the present time to detach any of her Majesty's troops to New 
Zealand, nor can I foresee any definite period at which it will be practicable to 
supply that deficiency ; it will probably, therefore, be necessary to raise a militia, 
or to embody an armed police.”—‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 8th of April, 1840, p. 45. 


Now this is exactly what Colonel Wakefield had done.—Vol. i, 
p- 296, Jerningham’s Wakefield’s ‘ New Zealand.’ Still, as has 
been stated, it was put down by Mr Shortland, acting for the local 
government, 25th of December, 1840. Lord John Russell, the 25th 
of December, 1840, wrote to Governor Hobson :— 


“TIT am quite aware of the necessity of having a sufficient military force at 
command on oceasions of this nature, but I cannot hold out any expectation of an 
increase in the number of troops now stationed at New Zealand, at least for the 
present. It appears to me that the establishment of a militia would be a_ beneficial 
measure. In the meantime I should wish you to consider the practicability of 
forming a small body of police, armed similarly to the police force of Ireland, 
and on whom dependence might be placed.”—‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of 
May, 1841, p. 23. 


Major Bunbury, 28th of June, 1840:— 


“ Police stations and magistrates will, I fear, be immediately required, and it 
would be worth trial to organize that force with an admixture of natives,” exactly 
what Colonel Wakefield was doing when interrupted by Shortland, “ The military, 
I conceive, ought rarely to be required to act or appear, as the slightest check they 
might receive would be attended with the most disastrous consequences. It is 
true that the natives are not prepared to cope with the courage and discipline of 





* P. 297 and following, vol. i, Jerningham Wakefield’s ‘ New Zealand.’ 

+ P. 288.—Ibid. 

t See Mr Shortland’s own account of it in a letter to Governor Hobson, dated 
2th of June, 1840, and printed at P. 79,‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 184]. 

§ Sce his notice, P. 84, * Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841. 
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British troops, but if the former are ever unadvisedly pent up in their pahs or 
forts, despair may supply the place of both."—P. 111, ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 


llth May, 1841. 


Mr Halswell, the local judge at Port Nicholson :— 


“J fear, unless some demonstration of physical force be made either by a 
company of men, or a small body of militia, that the consequences will be very 
serious,”-—Extract from his letter to Colonel Wakefield, dated August 28th, 
1842, printed at p. 691, Appendix to ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844. 


Lord Ripon, April 1844, in 
Parliament. 

“ It would be right to ascertain what 
the inhabitants could do for their own 
protection ; and how far their claims 
for the establishment of a permanent 
force were well founded. There cer- 
tainly were means within the reach of 
the colonists, which they might adopt 
for their own safety. The governor 
was authorised to levy a militia, and to 
establish a constabulary force, as in Ire- 
land, for their safety; and when there 
were 10,000 inhabitants, he could not 
see why such a course might not be 
readily enforced,” 


This was the answer to the 
petition from the settlers at Wel- 
lington, presented to the — 
by Earl Malmesbury. ord 
Ripon is a most honourable no- 
bleman, and hardly said this as 
his own observation. 

Lord Stanley was then a mem- 
ber of the lower house: this was 
the answer of the Colonial office, 
sent to Lord Ripon, for him to 
give it publicity in Parliament. 


Proclamation, 26th of July, 1843. 


“Whereas divers persons in the bo- 
rough of Wellington have unlawfully 
assembled together for the purpose of 
being trained and drilled to arms, and 
of practising military exercises,—Now 
I have it in command from his Excel- 
lency, the officer administering the 
Government, to give notice that if any 
persons whatever shall henceforth so 
unlawfully assemble, for the purposes 
aforesaid, or any of them, in the bo- 
rough of Wellington, or elsewhere in 
the southern districts of New Ulster, 
the assemblage of such persons will be 
dispersed, and the persons so unlaw- 
fully assembling will be proceeded 
against according to law. 

“ M. Ricumonp, 
« Chief Police Magistrate.” 


Itis very certain that this 
proclamation must have arrived 
at the Colonial office when, in 
April, 1844, Lord Ripon said 
what is placed in juxtaposition 
on the other side; and it is as 
certain that, if Lord Ripon had 
been aware of it, he would not 


have said what he did. 


1844, 11th of March. Lord Stanley wrote to Governor Fitzroy, 


referring to the instructions of Lord Normanby and Lord John 
Russell, and instructed him to bring before the Legislative Council 
a bill for the establishment of a sufficient force of militia or police.— 
Appendix to ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, p 482. 

This letter, marked 1844, was rather a tardy hint by a Colonial 
Secretary as to instructions issued by his predecessors in 1839. 

1844, 5th of July. Heke arrived at Kororaiki, to demand an Eng- 
lishman’s wife (Lord’s), alleging that she was formerly one of his 
slaves. 


The inhabitants called upon Messrs Spicer, Macarthy, and 





Mr Beckham, the police magis- 
trate, to protect the parties, and 
offered to call a meeting of all 


myself called on Mr Beckham, 
and informed him that the inha- 
bitants were anxious to arm in 
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the settlers to join the police for 


this purpose. Mr Beckham was 
told that if he did not choose 
to assemble the inhabitants that 
they would meet, and appoint 
some person to act in his place. 
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aid of the police. 


He replied, 
“that we need not alarm our- 
selves, as he had arranged every- 
thing; the police would do its 
duty.” 

Mr Beckham replied, “ that 
he would put us down by force.” 


Archdeacon Williams gave 
them ‘a bag of rice and some 
sugar.” 


Extracted from the letter of C. Hector to Governor Fitzroy, dated 
8th of July, 1844, (printed from ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 22nd of 
April, 1845, p. 89 to 91, being No. 247 of the sessions,) and which 


he ends by saying— 


“Can your Excellency tell where this will end; and are we again to be subject 
to similar outrages? There is no doubt of the fact ; it wasa preliminary attempt, and 
having succeeded, will be an indueement to other incursions.” 


1844, July 8. The inhabitants 
of Kororaika addressed Gover- 
nor Fitzroy. 


“It is our opinion, if your Excel- 
lency approves of a corps being formed, 
that the arms,ammunition, and accoutre- 
ments should be supplied By the govern- 
ment, as this means would effectually 
prevent an improper use being made of 
them by the persons to whom they 
might be assigned, but we are quite 
willing to find our own arms, should 
your Excellency approve our doing so, 
and shall at all times be ready and wil- 
ling to aid and assist the proper autho- 
rities in carrying out the laws, and 
defending ourselves and property.” 

This was signed by sixty persons.* 


Mr Hector in his letter said 
they could raise 100 armed men. 
His Excellency, notwithstanding 
the instruction of Lord Nor- 
manby, Lord Joha Russell, and 
Lord Stanley, took no notice of 
it; but Heke returned on the 1 Ith 
of March, burnt the town, and 
killed and wounded many soldiers 
and sailors. 


1844, September 24th. Governor Fitzroy, agreeably to Lord Stan- 
ley’s instructions of the 11th of March, previously cited, laid before 
the Legislative Council “ a militia bill.” 


“ The Governor's opinion against the extreme impolicy and imprudence of the 





measure was so decided, that had it been entertained by the council, he should 
have remained passive till called upon to give his assent, which he most certainly 
should have withheld, It was his duty, however, to propose it; but in the present 
state of the colony he would not have given it bis assent.”—*: Report of Proceedings 
in the Legislative Council.” ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 22nd of April, 1845, p. 161. 


Sir James Graham (19th of June, 1845) said one amongst other 
reasons for the recal of Governor Fitzroy was— 


“His refusal to obey the instructions of the noble lord opposite, repeated by 
my noble friend at the head of the Colonies, to embody the settlers, and under cer- 
tain restrictions the natives, in a militia.”—Murray’s Edition of the Report of the 
Debate, p. 211. 








* ¢ Parliamentary Papers;' 29nd of April, 1841, p. §8 and 89. 
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1845, May 26th, A notice was issued from the Secretary’s office at 
Wellington, that the militia was formed; thus one of the leading 
measures recommended by Colonel Wakefield in 1839 was carried. 
Such a result would have been a triumph, but it has its melancholy 
drawback in those who, for the want of it, have in the meantime been 
killed and wounded. To return to the chronological history, Gover- 
nor Hobson, in the most unauthorised manner, agreed to give a 
man called an American consul (Mr Clendon), fifteen thousand 
pounds for a picce of ground, which was to be the site of the future 
seat of Government, calling it Russell; Sir George Gipps, then 
governor in chief, refused to confirm it, and protested Hobson’s drafts 
in favour of Clendon (see Hobson’s letter, 4th August, 1841, in ‘ Par- 
liamentary Papers,’ 1 1th August, 1842, p, 143), notwithstanding which, 
Lord Stanley subsequently allowed it (10th May, 1842, ¢ Parlia- 
mentary Papers,’ 12th August, 1842, p. 148). It was, in fact, carrying 
out the scheme propounded by Mr Coates in the Lords’ Committee 
of an Island Government; it found a support in Downing street, 
which was denied to it by the governor at Sydney. John Reddiz 
Clendon, Esq , became a member of the Council, and perfected a 
compromise attaining ten thousand acres of land adjoining the new 
town of Aucland. The whole was a job, which has never yet been 
explained. Governor Hobson was attacked with paralysis, was infirm,* 
and evidently incapable of administering the Government. George 
Clarke, at whose house he was living, and Shortland, whom he 
appointed Colonial Secretary, in point of fact, administered the 
Government, both of them deeply interested in enhancing the value 
of land in the north. 


“Mr Shortland had not been many weeks in New Zealand before he, together 
with Mr G. Cooper, Mr F. Matthew, and Dr Johnson, all government officers, 
commenced jobbing in land: they purchased a large track of country in the Frith 
of the Thames, from Mr Webster, for which they gave a bill for 1,000/. Sir 
George Gipps heard of the transaction, and severely reprimanded them; 
they were nevertheless allowed to keep the land,”—Brodie’s ‘ New Zealand,’ p. 5. 


And this is the reason why the seat of government has been so incon- 
veniently placed. 


“Mr Shortland next purchased an allotment of land at Aucland, in pretended 
compliance with the terms of Sir G. Gipps’s circular of the 17th September, 1840. 
What was the consequence? Mr Shortland found that he could get a good price, 
1,200/., for his land, and he immediately sold it to Mr F. W. F. Porter, setting 
at defiance the provision of Sir G, Gipps'’s circular."—P. 6, Ibid. 


The consequence was— 


“ Speculation of the most absurd kind prevailed for a time, and numerous were 
the allotments purchased at high prices by persons, who thus exhausted their 





* See the Letters of Dr Lane, surgeon of her Majesty's ship ‘ H: rald,’ and the 
eontradictory one of Captain Nias, —Printed in ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 12th of 
August, 1842, p. 14. 
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means, and then found themselves utterly unable either to build or cultivate, 
Houses were built which could not be used—farms were bought which could not 
be stocked ; and of course great distress had been the consequence.”— Extract 
from Governor Fitzroy’s despatch to Lord Stanley, 15th of October, 1844, ‘ Par- 
liamentary Papers,’ 12th of June, 1845, p. 28. 


This is Governor Fitzroy’s account of the result ; but if Terry is con- 
sulted (chap. ii, p. 147,) the cause of it will be discovered. The truth 
is, that Hobson was sent to New Zealand to govern; he did nut go 
within 600 miles of where the people were settled, At Sydney he 
picked up a single surveyor, without a staff or even instruments 
(‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ p.115, 11th of May,1841); and as to George 
Clarke, he had 5,500 acres in the north (‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 
p. 99, 22nd of April, 1845), and allotments in Aucland (see Brodie’s 
* New Zealand,’ pp. 6 to 8, and Lord Stanley’s ‘ Despatch,’ 24th of 
Sept. 1841, ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 12th of August, 1842. p. 130). 


“ I feel convinced that it will be in your power to disprove the representations 
which have been communicated upon this subject ; but in the highly improbable 
contingency of such grants of town lands having been made according to the terms 
described in the memorial, it will be necessary that the persons in whose favour 
such grants may have been made, should be distinctly apprised that her Majesty's 
government cannot recognise the validity of their titles.” 


28th January, 1822 :— 


“In my despatch, No. 2, of the 24th of September last, I intimated to you that 
her Majesty’s Government could not recognize the titles to land so acquired, 
and I perceive nothing in your present despatch to justify a departure from that 
decision.”—‘ Parliamentary Paper,’ 12th August, 1842, p. 142. 


Appendix to ‘ New Zealand Report,’ p. 444 to p. 455, 29th July, 
1844, is a correspondence as to Clarke, Cooper, Shortland, Rich- 
mond, Rough, Churton, Mathew, Higar, and Spain, in which is a 
very proper letter, 27th, June 1843, from Lord Stanley, finding great 
fault with the whole transaction.* 

It is necessary to relate what was passing at home. Lord John 
Russell had become Colonial minister, and so soon as he had learnt 
that British sovereignty had been re-proclaimed at New Zealand, he 
acted as will now be stated. 

1840, February 8. The first number of the ‘New Zealand Journal’ 
was published, and has been continued monthly ever since. It is a 
storehouse of information respecting the colony, at the slight cost of 
6d. a fortnight. 

1840, Nov. 18. Lord John Russell proposed an arrangement with 
the New Zealand Company, for the purpose of colonizing the islands, 
which is printed in ‘Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841, p. 85 





* It created an interest in these officials to support Aucland at the expense of 
the settlements in Cook’s Strait, and reference is particularly requested to the 
sensible letter of Mr Earp to Lord Howick, Appendix to ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 
29th of July, 1844, p. 409, confirming Mr Montefiore’s letter to Lord Stanley, 
* New Zealand Journal,’ vol. iv, p. 33. 
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The Queen granted the Company a charter of incor- 


poration ‘ . ‘ . p- 90, ibid. 
December 9. Lord J. Russell transmitted to Governor 

Hobson letters patent, rendering New Zealand a 

separate colony . ° ; . 24, ibid. 
Royal instructions for the guidance of the Governor 

and his successors ‘ ‘ ; 34, ibid. 
An estimate of the necessary expenses ‘ . 42, ibid. 
Captain Grey’s Report as to the best means of pro- 

moting civilization amongst savages. . 43, ibid. 


This is the “ lucid interval” to which Mr Ellice alluded, in his power- 
ful speech of the 19th of June, recorded at p. 162 of Murray's 
edition of the ‘Report of the Debate,” and although written by 
a colonial minister of considerable importance, the light of the 
instructions has never been allowed to shine at the antipodes ; received 
they must have been, still the successive governors have never even 
attempted to carry them into execution. The following passage 
occurs in the petition of the colonists, presented to the House of 
Commons by Lord Howick (Grey) 7th of July, 1845— 


“ On comparing Lord Johu Russell’s admirable body of instructions to the first 
Governor, with the whole of his Excellency’s proceedings, it becomes manifest that 
the advice and commands of the Secretary of State made no more impression on 
the authorities of the colony than if they had never been written; that in no one 
instance they were observed, and that in very many, the conduct of the local 
government was precisely opposite to the express words and whole tenor of the 
said body of instructions.”— P. 278, Appendix to Murray’s Report of the Delsate, 
on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of June. 


1841, January 13. The New Zealand Company gave a grand 
dinner to Lord John Russell, inviting upwards of 200 noblemen and 
gentlemen to mect him; the list of those who were there, and the 
speakers, will be found at p. 42 and following, vol ii of the ‘ New 
Zealand Journal.’ Lord Eliot (now Lord St Germans), made a most 
interesting speech, apologizing for the absence of Lord Ashley and 
Mr Gladstone, on account of their previous engagement to dine with 
the Speaker. : 

April 3rd. The plan of the second colony, which was to be called 
Nelson, was made known to the Colonial minister, approved by 
him, and the papers belonging to it are printed from ‘ Parliamentary 
Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841, p. 131 to 136. 

April 24, was the departure of the preliminary expedition under 
the Firection of Captain Arthur Wakefield, an account of which 
will be found at p. 102, vol. ii, of the ‘New Zealand Journal.’ 

September 18. The expedition was followed by a number of 
emigrants, who left on this day, and of whom leave was taken at a 
dinner at the West India Dock Tavern, Blackwall. Amongst others 
who were there, the names of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
the Duchess of Inverness, the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, 
Lord Cottenham, the Chancellor, &c., may be observed : the account 
of itis in the ‘ New Zealand Journal,’ p. 229, vol. iii. The colony 
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was to be established in the large middle island, the title to which é 


rested on the proclamation of British sovereignty by Cook in 1769, 
and subsequently by Major Bunbury, in her Majesty’s ship ‘Herald,’ 
on the 17th of June, 1840.—‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 
1841, p. 109. 

The correspondence between Captain Hobson and Lord Normanby, 
in August, 1839, which will be found in ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 8th 
of April, 1840, p. 42 and 44, shows that this was the opinion of 
the Colonial minister at that time. 

Sir George Gipps, when New Zealand was a dependency to his 
government, said, on the 9th of July, 1840— 

** Whereas the middle and southern islands have been taken possession of, 
without negotiation, by virtue of the right of discovery."—‘ Parliamentary Papers, 
llth of May, 1841, p. 75. 

The remarkable speech of the chief governor contains not only 
a more than ordinary share of legal knowledge, but it shows research ; 
it is a philosophical disquisition as to conduct towards barbarians, 
which is very striking ; and what renders it the more valuable is, 
that it comes from one who has personally been in contact with 
them. No European statesman, however able, however experienced, 
can speak of them with the advantage which this able man possesses, 
and if it rested alone upon this one speech, it proves that Sir George 
Gipps is capable of filling any political situation with credit to his 
country ; in it he did not condescend even to allude to Mr Stephen's 
memorandum of the 18th of March, 1840.—(‘ Parliamentary Papers, 
8th of April, 1840, p. 68.) Still he more than answered, he anni- 
hilated the whole of it, and exposed the false assumptions of the 

Under-Secretary of the Colonial office ; he had the papers before 
him at the time to do so, since it was on the 14th of August, 1839, 
that Lord Normanby had “commanded him to announce a pro- 
clamation in New Zealand” (‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 
1841, p. 23), directly contrary to what Mr Stephen had the confi- 
dence to assume, and send to the Foreign office on the 18th of 
March, 1840. It was on the 4th of December, 1839, that Lord 
John Russell addressed a letter to Sir George Gipps, the sense of 
which is also directly opposed to Mr Stephen’s memorandum “ Par- 
liamentary Papers,’ 8th of April, 1840, p. 49) and which that 
gentleman must have known, at the time ; wrote it, since Lord 
John Russell’s was to authorize the British sovereignty over these 
islands, and “to establish the Queen’s authority in the Southern 
Island ;” dates are incontrovertible, and attention to them afford 
great assistance in tracking the covert arts which have been used 
to “thwart the colonization of New Zealand.” 

Governor Hobson went to Port Nicholson in September, 1841," 
and on the 11th of that month writes to Colonel Wakefield— 





* The effect of this delay was that a prisoner waiting trial was in irons eleven 
months. See p. 34 to 40 of the work of Hon, H. W. Petre, as to the mischief 
and misery arising from the Government destroying the provisional government, 
and neglecting to establish another. His little book has gone through five edi- 
tions—a proof how worthy it is of attention, 
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“ With the exception of the information derived from you, I am not yet in pos- 
session of any instruction on the subject ofthe second colony,but being desirous to 
promote the object of the company, I hesitate not a moment to act on the authority 
of the copy of Lord John Russell's letter, which you were good enough to place in 
my hands,”—‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 12th of August, 1841, p. 158. 


The same ship which carried out the copy might have taken the 
original, and independent of that, many other ships had sailed; the 
delay was a part of the principle of “ thwarting the colonization of 
the islands.” The delay from February, 1840, to September, 1841, 
which took place on the governor’s visiting the settlements in Cook’s 
Strait, was again the practice of “thwarting the colonization,” for 
which he made the following excuse :— 

“I beg respectfully to submit to your lordship, that in the absence of any 
clue to, or knowledge of, the intentions of her Majesty’s government towards the 
settlers at Port Nicholson, and without the authority usually vested in a governor, 
I could not visit that settlement with any advantage to the inhabitants,” 


If there was any truth in the excuse, it would be throwing very 
great blame on the Colonial office. ‘ The lucid interval” which had 
been described is the only answer necessary to submit,—it was the 
determination of this practised thwarter that the instructions for- 
warded during that period should fall, still-born, from the noble 
writer of them. 

Governor Hobson took with him to Wellington, George Clarke, 
the correspondent of Mr Dandeson Coates and the lay agent of the 
Church of England Missionary Society; appointed him protector 
of the Aborigines, and employed him as interpreter between himself 
and the natives.* As protector he wrote letters to the natives, 
recommending them not to fulfil their engagements with the settlers. 
—See Mr Earp’s answers to questions 2073 to 2081 in the evidence 
of the * New Zealand Report,’ 29th of July, 1844, and confirmed in 
various passages in the important work of Jerningham Wakefield.— 
Wairarapa, one of the native chiefs who had welcomed the settlers, 
and lived in intimacy with them until the arrival of Clarke, gave 
the Colonel the following letter.—(See the evidence of Mr Child to 
question 2040 in the evidence of the ‘ New Zealand Report.’) 

“ Port Nicholson, September 10th, 1841. 

“ Friend Wairarapa,— You ask for a letter from the Governor, that the white 
man may not drive you from your pahs, or seize your cultivaticns. Listen to the 
word of the Governor; he says that it isnot according to our laws that you should 


be driven, if you do not agree to go. ‘This letter is from the Governor Clarke, 
Protector of the Natives,” 


This letter agrees very much with a report without date, made 
about the same time by this man, and which will be found in ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Papers,’ 12th of August, 1842, p. 171; and accounts for the 





* Mr Earp has given evidence that Mr Clarke interpreted falsely. See his 
answers to questions 2132 to 2145 in the evidence ; cr does it rest solely with that 
respectable gentleman? Mr Moreing has printed a letter to Sir Harry Inglis, 
stating the same thing. It will be found at p, 94 in the ‘ Appendix to the [8th 
Report of the Company.- 
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mutilation of Governor Hobson’s letter of the 13th of November, 
1841,—‘Parliamentary Papers,’ }2th of August, 1842, p. 171, already | 
mentioned. 

Governor Hobson, before leaving Wellington, by his letter of the | 
13th of November, 1841, at p. 173 to 175, in a letter to Colonel | 
Wakefield, says— 

“It may be satisfactery to you to know that the crown will forego its right of 
pre-emption vested in the crown (thus establishing the rights of the crown to 
lands not in native occupation) to the lands comprised within the limits laid down _ 
in the accompanying schedule, &c.” 


Two hundred and ten thousand acres—this was confirmed in the 
following letter from Lord Stanley to Governor Hobson, 12th of 
May, 1842 :— 

“ I have received your letter of the 13th of November last, No. 36, transmitting 
copies of communications, which you had made to the agent of the New Zealand 
Company, relative to the Company’s land sold by them to the settlers in Wel- 
lington.”—‘Parliamentary Papers,’ 12th of August, 1842, p. 175. 


Still it required the lega! technical form of what is called a grant 
from the crown, and which had never taken place at the last date, 
12th of July, 1845. Governor Hobson established two facts—not- 
withstanding all this—that the Company’s title should be subject to 
the investigation of a government commissioner, and that a barba- 
rian, who had committed the most cruel slaughters years before, 
ought to be paid for land of which he had not retained possession 
(see this proved by Mr Earp, in answer to questions 2090 to 2012); 
thus determining that a treaty with resident natives went for 
nothing ; and to this piece of consummate thwarting may be attributed 
the Wairau massacre—the war between Ropera and Heke in 
the north, and the subsequent loss of hundreds of lives of natives, 
and British soldiers and sailors.—(See the article * Heke,’ in the 
‘ New Zealand Journal,’ January 17th, 1846, p. 13, No. 158.) 

The minute occurrences from the landing of the settlers in the 
autumn of 1839 to the date of Jerningham Wakefield’s leaving 
(February, 1844), will be found in his remarkable work. It is in 
most circulating libraries and book-clubs, and therefore can readily 
be got at by those who wish to know the details. Our own space 
will not allow anything but the faintest registration of the occurrences 
at home during the years 1844 and 1845. 


RELIGION, 


1. There are the Missionaries of the Church of England Society, 
established at Waimate by the good Marsden. 

2. The Wesleyan, by that society. 

3. Our Church Hierarchy, under Dr Selwyn, formed very much 
in consequence of the New Zealand Church Society, the committee 
of which are chiefly the Directors of the Company. The Bishop is 
a kind, good man, with the best intentions, and it is lamentable to 
observe the violent paper war carried on against him by the Wes- 
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leyan missionaries, which will be found in print at the end of 
Browne’s ‘ New Zealand.’ 

4, There are Roman Catholic missionaries, under Bishop Pom- 

alier, much respected by the natives, and whose houses—according 
to the official letter of Sir Everard Home, captain of the ‘ North 
Star’ (‘Parliamentary Papers,’ 15th of July, 1845, p. 25)—were the 
only ones om gen and left standing when the town of Kororareka 
was destroyed, on the 11th of March last; an evident proof that 
the Catholics have been more successful in making converts than 
the Protestants. 

There was a Scotch clergyman established at Wellington, and 
paid by the Church of Scotland; he has, however, left. 

Previous to the arrival of clergy, the service of the Church of 
England on Sundays, and over the bodies of the dead, and on board 
their respective ships, appears to have been regularly performed by 
both Captain and Colonel Wakefield ; and the respectful, if not affec- 
tionate, terms in which Jerningham Wakefield speaks of those mis- 
sionaries and clergy who have not interfered in political matters be- 
tween the natives and settlers, creates great confidence in his state- 
ments, which it is hoped will not be lost, but rather receive attention 
from the individual members of the committees of the two missionary 
societies.* It is their lay agent, George Clarke, who has proved the 
practical mischief-maker ;+ and the only atonement which can now 
be offered for what has occurred, is a cordial co-operation in form- 
ing schools, with the view of thus amalgamating the young natives 
with the settlers. 

As for the Aboriginal Society, its proceedings are almost ridicu- 
lous. It has been the application of an abstract principle, with an 
entire ignorance of the state of society to which it wished to have 
that principle applied, and to it the reply which Sir Robert Peel, on 
the 7th of February, 1844, made to Lord Ashley in the debate upon 
Scinde, may be usefully applied —‘ The weakness of barbarism 
must yield when it comes in contact with the strength of civiliza- 
tion.” Yet there are two papers in the ‘New Zealand Journal,’ 
which are particularly recommended to the attentive perusal of every 
member of this society (vol. v, p. 124, May 24, 1845, No. 141); 
a complete refutation of the false statements of the society as to 
New Zealand, and an article entitled ‘Coroners,’ at p. 14, vol. 7, 
January 17, 1846, No. 158, showing that the whites, as well as the 
aborigines, should live under the protection of a coroner’s inquest in 
cases of unforeseen deaths, and this leads to Mr Earp’s answer to 
questions 2606 and 2733. 

The testimony is so universal, that all was peace between native 





* Lord Chichester and Sir Robert Inglis will not do justice to their constituents, 
the numerous subscribers to the missionary societies, if they do not attentively read 
the 17th chapter, at p. 432 of the 2nd vol. of this book. 

+t Mr Earp’s account of a letter which Clarke had written, and in vain called for 
by the Governor, is important,—See questions 2723 to 2730. 
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and settler, that the settlements in Cook’s were flourishing and 
advancing, more for the real benefit of the aboriginal inhabitants 
than for the immigrants who had transplanted themselves there, 
none can doubt it. 


“ Not the least feature in this colony is, that there exists already a numerous and 
deserving population of natives, who perfectly understand that they have become 
English citizens, and are aware of their duties and rights as such.” —‘ Deiffenbach,’ 
vol, i, p. 19. 

a Up to the present time, nearly three years since the purchase, there has not 
been a single serious misunderstanding between the natives and the European 
settlers,”— Vol. i, p. 94. 


Mr Earp, in answer to question 2142, evidence in ‘New Zea- 
land Report,’ p. 132:— 


“ When Captain Hobson came to Port Nicholson, the Wellington natives were 
very indignant at his coming there. He was told by Waripori, ‘ What do you want 
here? Colonel Wakefield, or Wide-awake, as they call him, is our Governor: 
we have sold our land to Colonel Wakefield: he is our Governor :’ and till it was 
explained to them how it was, they treated him with rudeness, After they found 
out what the real fact was, they thought they had made a mistake ; and when Mr 
Clarke assured them of his protection, and that their land should not be taken 
from them, but that they should have more payment, their natural impression was, 
* Wide-awake has been telling us a lot of lies; he is nobody; the other man is our 
Governor ;” and that has given rise to a great part of the bad feeling which has 
existed, simply that they believed they should get more money. They have great respect 
for Colonel Wakefield.” 


It will be well to consult other parts of the evidence of this able 
gentleman. 


“2071. He is asked if perfect harmony and kind feelings existed between the 
races?—A. Perfect harmony. 

“2072, Was there any complaint ?—A. None whatever. Not the slightest com- 
plaint, much less any quarrel. 

“2073, Was there, before you left, any interruption of that harmony and kind 
feeling ?—A. Yes; there was an interruption in that feeling after Mr Clarke had 
written his letter to the natives.” 


Mr Coutts Crawford, in answer to questions 2794 to 2812 :— 


“©2809. Did they live together on terms of kindness?—A. Yes; decidedly so, 
The natives were principally occupied in building hou-es for the whites who had 
arrived, 

«2830. After the arrival of the local government there, and the steps they took 
towards the settlers, was the feeling, on the part of the natives, very much and pain- 
fully changed ?—A. Decidedly.” 


Mr C. H. Kettle: 


« 3360. Can you state to the Committee what effect the letter of Mr Clarke to 
Wairarapa, of the 10th of September, 184], had?—A. The letter had the effect of 
persuading the natives to remain on the ground, and not to move from it.” 


Jerningham Wakefield has made the following observations upon 
the extraordinary conduct just proved by Mr Clarke, the lay agent 


for the Church of England Missionary Society, and the local Govern- 
ment, apparently conspiring to carry the threat of Mr Dandeson 
Coates into practice. Speaking of the Government and the natives, 
he says :— 
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“Tt had not made the slightest provision for their education or comfort. It had 
not cared whether they were hungry or fed, naked or clothed, clean or dirty, It 
had taken no pains to make them acquainted with the laws under which they are 
now living. It had neglected every one of the statesmanlike processes neccssary to 
assimilate this numerous population to the more advanced races with which they 
were daily coming into closer contact, by gentle and imperceptible degrces. It 
had not yet made the attempt, in any way, to secure for them the improvement of 
circumstances, both bodily and mental, which they had a right to expect on be- 
coming subjects of the British empire. Truly, the catalogue of native grievances 
against the powers that be, appeared already in as fearful array as those of the 
white settlers. They were still living in filthy villages, subject to disease from the 
accumulation of dirt, and their residence in ill-ventilated and closely-crowded dung- 
hills: still left at the mercy of wars, cannibalism, infanticide, and frequent scarcity 
of food from unskilful cultivation: still clothed badly and inadequately: still ig- 
norant of all that it was absolutely necessary at this time for them to know. The 
neglected settlers at Port Nicholson had already done far more than the Govern- 
ment towards the moral and physical improvement of the equally neglected natives.” 
—Vol, ii, p. 29. 


And this leads to the dreadful, afflicting, and disgraceful affair at the 
Wairau massacre. Captain Arthur Wakefield arrived at Wellington 
when Governor Hobson was there, in September, 1841. He left 
England after the plan of the expedition bad been approved by Lord 
John Russell, and with the perfect understanding that no other title 
to the middle island was required than the proclamations which have 
been cited. His first dificulty was that Governor Hobson had 
received no instructions from the Colonial Office at home; but he 
adopted the copy which the Company had forwarded to Colonel 
Wekefield.* In Lord John Russell’s letter of the 22nd of April, 
1841, there is not a word of subjecting the land, where the settlement 
was to be established, to the investigation of a land commissioner ;+ 
neither was there in his agreement with the Company of the 18th of 
November, 1840 ;{ or in the Queen’s Charter to the Company ;§ or 
in the Royal Instructions to the Governor.||_ This letter seems writ- 
ten with the same spirit as the enlightened specch of Sir George 
Gipps to his council, as to lands partially inhabited by savage 
tribes, in which he asks— 

“Whether uncivilized tribes, not having any settled form of government, and 
not having any individual property in the land, can confer valid titles to land, or 
individuals, not of their own tribes: and secondly, whether the right of extinguish- 
ing the native title, or the right of pre-emption, as it is technically called, does or 
does not exclusively exist in the government of the nation which may form a sct- 
tlement in the country occupied by such uncivilized tribes ?°¢ 


And such must have been the opinion which Governor Hobson 
entertained of Lord John Russell’s instructions on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1841, when he wrote-— 





* See this stated by Governor Hobson, ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 12th August, 
1842, p. 158. 

} This letter is printed in ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841, p. 138. 

t Ibid, p. 85. § Ibid, p. 90. Q Ibid, p. 34. 

{, ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 184], p.65. The entire of this speech 
merits the closest attention. 


Vou. XLV No. I. iy 
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“ The situation which Colonel Wakefield intimates his intention to occupy, as 
stated in his letter, is in my opinion liable to objections, both from its proximity 
to Wellington, to which it is liable to become a rival in trade, and from the imper- 
fection of itsharbour. But as it happens to be included within the special grant 
conceded by your lordship to the Company, I do not consider myself justified in 
offering any interruptions to his proceedings.” * 

Theletters to Governor Hobson, by Captain and Colonel Wakefield, 
are very interesting ;+ the latter ending his letter of the 27th of Sep. 
tember, 1841, in these words— 

“ Claiming only from your Excellency'’s justice due allowance for a conscien- 
tious difference of opinion, and your protection for our fellow subjects destined for 
the proposed settlement ;” 

A protection which was never afforded them. 

It will be remembered that the notorious slaughterer, the dread of 
the native population of Port Nicholson and its neighbourhood,| 
had in one of his raids exterminated an entire tribe on the northern 
banks of the great middle island,§ in consequence of which he claimed 
the northern end of the island ;\| it was therefore thought safest to 
get him to cede it to the Company, and this he did by deed; and 
until Clarke’s interference he remained satisfied with what he had 
received, which is particularly stated by Mr Child, in answer to 
question 4224; this Mr Child being a witness brought before the 
Committee by Mr Hope, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
Rangihaeta signed the same deed a few days afterwards. 

Captain Wakefield, on leaving Wellington, went to Kapiti, and 
was there told by Raupero and Hiko that they had sold their 
rights on the Middle Island.—‘ New Zealand Journal,’ April 2, 
1342, p. 74, vol. iii, in an official letter. 

It was in Blind Bay that Captain Wakefield founded Nelson, to 
which he was soon followed by some natives, for it was nearly an 
uninhabited spot, and there he remained loved and respected by 
settlers and natives until June, 1843, unnoticed by the Government, 
except by their tax-collector—the immigrants being made to pay a tax 
on the boards which they brought from England to cover them on 

heir first landing—when the celebrated savage, Raupero, with his 
fighting general, Rangihaeta, came from their domicile at Kapiti 
of Mana, robbed the surveyors,** and burnt their huts. Mr 





* ‘Parliamentary Papers,’ 12th of August, 1842, p. 156. 

+ Ibid, p. 156 to 163. t See Mr Earp’s evidence, question 2082. 

§ * Deiffenbach,’ vol i, p. 98. 

|| Mr Child, in answer to question 4224. 

{| App. to ‘ New Zealand Report,’ 29th July, 1844, p.643. This deed particu- 
larly mentioning “the river and district of Wairoa,” is signed by “ Raupero 
for himself, Maoranga, and Nohorua,” on the 25th of October, 1839, witnessed 
by three Englishmen, many others being present ; and the account of the transac- 
tion will be found in Colonel Wakefield’s despatches at the time; particulars of 
which, also, will be found in Jerningham Wakefield, vol. i, pp. 121 to 132. 

** This will be found in the evidence of Mr Parkinson, App. to ‘ Parliamentary 
Papers,’ 29th of July, 1844, p. 146, and of Parua, a native, at p. 149, who says— 
“ The natives found three white men in the bush, and brought them there; and 
Rangihaeata and Rauperaha robbed them of their blankets and tobacco, All the 
Christian natives were very much dissatisfied at the robbery of the white men.” 
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Thompson, the police magistrate, determined to punish the invaders 
for their trespass, and accompanied by Captain Arthur Wakefield 
and Captain England, who were magistrates, by constables and volun- 
teers, went to arrest the robbers. 

Our limits will not permit the sad story being told. Twenty-two 
Englishmen were killed, amongst whom were the three magistrates. 
For the details of this lamentable affair reference must be made to 
the three publications iu the list at the end of this Number. In an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the ‘Colonial Gazette,’ August 10, 1844, 
No, 298, p. 498 (copied into the ‘ New Zealand Journal,’ 17th of 
August, 1844, No. 121, p. 547, and again in the ‘ Colonial Quarterly’ 
for October, 1844, No. 8, p. 520), a true character of Raupero is 

iven. The reader is requested to consult an article headed ‘ Lord 
Stanley,’ in the ‘ New Zealand Journal,’ Feb. 15, 1845, No. 134 p.38 

Ibid : ‘ Mar. 29, 1845, No.137 74 
‘Lord John Russell’ . ; , . 179 

Ibid, continued F Aug. 30, 1845, No. 148 222 
and the account of it by Jerningham Wakefield, vol. ii, pp. 379 to 491. 

Limited as we are for room, we will very shortly show how this 
serious matter has been treated by the Colonial minister, Lord 
Stanley. 

Extracts from his letter to Go- 
vernor Fitzroy, |0th of February, 
1844, printed in the Appendix 
to‘ New Zealand Report,’ p.174: 


“ That the land on which these erec~ 


Extract from a report of Geo. 
Clarke, jun., dated 14th of June, 
1843, in App. to the ‘ Report,’ 
p. 350 :— 

“The Ngatitoa originally occupied 





tions were made was in possession of the 
chiefs and their tribes, and had been so 
from time immemorial, that they claimed 
to be the proprietors, as well as the oc- 
cupants of the soil. 

“ That the natives were, and had ever 
been, the actual occupants of the soil is 
not disputed. 

“Who were not only the ancient 
owners, but the original lords and sove- 
reigns of the soil.” 


the district about Kawhia on the west 
coast, but were compelled to evacuate it 
about twenty years ago, in consequence 
of the repeated hostilities of the Wai- 
kato tribes, placing themselves under 
the guidance of Pahi and Rauperaha ; 
they overran the whole country on each 
side of Cook’s Strait, driving out and 
exterminating the original inhabitants, 
and finally settled at Porirua Kapiti 
Pukena,” 


Captain Wilson’s evidence : 
answer to question 

« 3904. Raupero himself knew little 
about the Wairoa. 

«©3912. So little had Raupero really 
made himself master of the Wairau, that 
there was an old chief whom he fre- 
quently mentioned, and said that if he 
could get him he would eat him; he 
was still somewhere in the fastnesses of 
Wairau, and Raupero expressed a wish 
to get hold of him, admitting his ina- 
bility to do so,” 


So far from Lord Stanley’s account being correct, there is neither 
proof or statement that Raupero was ever in the Wairau plains in his 
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So far from being an original lord or sovereign of the soil, he 


was born five hundred miles away, in the Northern Island; never 
occupied or cultivated an acre in the Middle Island, and never 
inhabited it; but once exterminated a tribe in Cloudy Bay, thirty 
miles from the place where he committed these murders. 


Lord Stanley says, by way of excusing the murderers— 


“Ifa forcible entry be made,” &e, 


** Most calamitously, the commence. 
ment of the conflict was signalized by 
the death (by a gun-shot wound) of a 
woman, who was the wife of one of the 
chiefs, and the daughter of the other. 
She fell a victim to conjugal affection, 
in the attempt to shelter her husband's 
life at the imminent peril of her own, 
Her death was avenged by him and her 
father, in the slaughter of the prisoners 
they had made.” 


‘Parliamentary Papers,’ 14th 
of March, 1845, p. 49, Lord 
Stanley writes :— 


“The straightforward narrative of 
Rauperaha himself— 

“ The natives entertained a belief that 
the land in question had never been sold 
by those to whom it belonged. The 
conflict was not sought by the natives; 
that the first shot was not fired by them, 
nor the first blood shed by them, 

* T see no reason to disapprove your 
acceptance of the resignation of the ma- 
gistrates who signed the warrant for the 
apprehension of Rauperaha,” 


Extract from Mr Hope’sspeech 
on the New Zealand debate in 
the House of Commons, on the 
11th of March, 1845, ‘ Hansard,’ 
vol. Ixxviii, 3rd series, pp. 655, 
666 :— 

“He would not go into the case at 
large; the hon, member has not done 
so. Though the hon. member had not 
done so, though he had thrown out in- 
sinuations ; but this he must observe, 
that the questions involved were ques- 
tions of the rights of the natives, fol- 
lowed by aconflict between them and 
Europeans; that on a whole review of 


So far from a forcible entry, 
the Wairau plain was an unin- 
habited spot, where the survey- 
ors had been at work since the 
previous April. 

The affidavits of Frederick 
Tucker, John Bamforth, Bernard 
Gapper, George Bampton, Sam. 
Parkinson, John Wallis Barni- 
coat, Parua, a native, John Mil- 
ler, James Ferguson, Te Rama, 
a native, James Grant, Joseph 
Morgan, who were present, will 
be found in the Appendix to 
‘New Zealand Report,’ pp. 142 to 
160 and at p.701. 

Joseph Morgan, sub-constable: 

“At this time the Maori who had 
stolen the coat was earnestly watching 
Tyrrell and myse!f, whe were close to- 
gether: the moment we jumped out of 
the canoe he brought his gun to his 
shoulder, and retired a few paces toa 
bush. Believing that he intended to 
fire at me, I stepped behind a bank for 
protection—at this instant a gun was 
discharged, and Tyrrell fell dead at my 
feet. I am certain no gun was fired 
previously. I am sure that Tyrrell was 
killed by the first gun that was dis- 
charged.” 

John Miller: 

“TI believe one of our men was shot 
before one of our party fired.” 


George Bampton: 

“ Before half-a-dozen had _ crossed, 
four or five guns were discharged by 
the natives, I am positive they fired 
first.’’ 


Bernard Gapper: 


«“ Mr Thompson ordered the first divi- 
sion to come down and cover the canoe, 
while they re-crossed to us.” 
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the circumstances, taking into account Frederick Tucker’s account is 
the savage character of some of the very similar. 

tribes, taking into account their habits Ss 1 Parki ° 

and customs which had been followed amMuc! F Grkinson proves their 
amongst them, it did not appear tothe robbing him the night before, and 


noble lord that it would be a right ends his affidavit by saying— 

course to take, relative to this unfortu- “ But for tl cited 1 . 

nate and most lamentable ocrurrence, to nue Soy Che apne eomenet af Te> 
¢ ter Crow, one of my men, all our lives 


subject it to tl ceedi ni i 
“or sa a ie ae ee would have been taken on the before- 
“ ~~ - mentioned evening by the Maories,” 


Parua, a native: 

“‘ Rangiata and Rauperaha robbed 
them of their blankets and tobacco, 
Te Ranga, the wife of Rangibacta, was 
shot by a chance shot.” 

James Wynon, not present, re- 
ports what Rauperaha said to him 
very differently to ‘ the straight- 
forward narrative” of which Lord 
Stanley speaks, and in this hear- 
say evidence— 

“He then told me that Rangiaeata’s 
wife was shot; that she jumped up be- 


fore Rangihaetato prevent him being 
shot.” 


Upon this has Lord Stanley founded his statement; and the evi- 
dence, such as it is, is placed here to give him the benefit of it. 
Jerningham Wakefield, vol. ii, p. 393, afterwards saw, “the tattooed 
wife of Rangihaeta at Otaki.” Dr Dorset thinks it was Te Rongo, 
one of the women whom these natives let out to the whalers for pros- 
titution, who was killed. ‘ Wives’ is a term commonly used for 
women. There is no English evidence of any woman having been 
killed, and as to the native, it is but hearsay even with them, and at 
p. 8 of Mr Stokes’s letter to Lord Stanley, written as the report of a 
— meeting at Wellington, he states, “It is not even certainly 

nown that this woman was killed.” This letter, and all that passed at 
the meeting, is in a printed pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Letter to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Devon on the late Massacre at Wairau,” published 
at Longman’s, in 1844. 

As soon as this horrible affair was known, Mr M‘Donough, the 
police magistrate of the southern district of New Zealand and Cook’s 
Strait, published an address to the inhabitants, dated the 26th of 
June, 1843, in which he says— 

“ T have considered it of importance to furnish you with Rauperaha’s own ver- 
sion of the sanguinary conflict, communicated to me yesterday by the Rev. Octavius 


Hadfield, who arrived from Waikanae with a message from that chief to me.”— 
App. to * New Zealand Report,’ p. 136. 


His address is printed at p. 139 of the above. 
Colonel Wakefield had gone to the Middle Island, and was conse- 
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quently not at Wellington when Mr M‘Donough’s address was pub- 
lished, and which was the first account which reached England and 
went the round of the newspapers; as soon as he returned, the 13th 
of July, 1843, he called on Mr M‘Donough, by letter, to contradict 
what he had asserted. This letter is printed in the Appendix to the 
above Report, p. 263. 

Mr M‘Donough answered it the following day, admitting what he 
had stated was untrue, and allowed the Colonel to publish it; and 
this letter is printed at p. 264, ibid. 

Mr George Clarke wrote a letter to Mr Shortland, exercising the 
office of Governor, on the 8th of July, not only justifying the natives, 
but ending— 

_ “T would also submit to his Excellency that an inquiry should be instituted 
into the conduct of the survivors who took an active part in the affray, and, if 
found guilty, punished according to law.”—App. ibid, p. 135, 
He issued a proclamation in the native language, in which he re-echoes 
M‘Donough’s false account of Rangihaeta’s wife; and this will be 
found at p. 82 of Mr Stokes’s narrative. 

Acting-Governor Shortland issued a proclamation, in which he says: 

* Now therefore, I, the officer administering the government, do hereby publicly 
warn all persons claiming land in this colony, in all cases where the claim is denied 
or disputed by the original native owners, from exercising acts of ownership 
thereon, or otherwise prejudicing the question of title to the same, until the ques- 
tion of ownership shall have been heard and determined by one of her Majesty's 
Commissioners appointed to investigate claims to land in New Zealand.”—Mr 
Stokes’s Pamphlet,’ p. 81. 

Now, in all probability, this proclamation was meant to justify 
Rauperaha and Rangihaeta, in having crossed the Strait and gone to 
the Wairau plain. No Commissioner was wanted there, as expressed 
in the letter of Lord John Russell, 14th of April, 1841, ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Papers,’ 11th of May, 1841, p. 126. And if a Crown grant 
was so necessary, why did the Governor neglect to give it. The Com- 
pany’s agent and surveyors were slaughtered, the 17th of June, 1843, 
after having been in the Middle Island since September, 1841. The 
immediate effect of the proclamation was that the natives began to 
attack the settlers, a relation of which will be found at p. 86 of Mr 
Stokes’s pamphlet, and Mr Shortland was obliged subsequently to 
issue another to explain or retract it. 

Swainson, Attorney General :— 

‘* Tt tends, however, to strengthen my former opinion, that so far as the great 
body of the European party were concerned, their attack upon the native party 
was unprovoked and illegal ; and that for the death of the natives who fell in the 
conflict the survivors of the European party have, in strictness, incurred the legal 
guilt of a capital offence.”—‘ New Zealand Report,’ p. 177, Appendix. 

Spain, the Commissioner, who is much blamed for delay, and 
even by Governor Fitzroy, for delay in conducting his court, and 
the principle on which he carried on the business, the Governor now 
says,—“ The plan was wrong from the first, on which these land 
claims were decided, and one less complicated would be much 
better,” and it ended in the dismissal of this officer.—Appendix to 
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the 19th Report of the New Zealand Company, copied in the ‘ New 
Zealand Journal,’ p. 295, No. 154, November 22nd, 1845. Still, as 
far as the Wairau massacre is concerned, there are two letters from 
Mr Spain which must ever be read with great interest, proving the 
intelligence of Rauperaha. 

The first is dated Port Nicholson, 28th June, 1843, ‘New Zealand 
Report,’ p. 168, Appendix. The second is dated Wellington, 2nd 
August, 1843, p. 174, ibid. 

. 170.—Rauperaha and Rangiaeata 

“ Have not benefited much by the introduction of civilization amongst them, 
but have retained their old habits and customs, and have on many occasions, par- 
ticularly the latter, been most troublesome to the Europeans.” 


P. 174.—** Rauperaha and Rangiaeata were both at Otaki, where 
they had sought and obtained the protection of that tribe.”’ 

P. 175.—* Found Rauperaha a powerful speaker. After this he 
cross-examined me with as much acumen as if I had undergone 
that ordeal in Westminster Hall, by any leading member of the 
English bar.” 

Susannah Cave, wife of a cooper, where the slaughterers landed, 
shows that the massacre was premeditated. 

Resident natives, their proclamation, Port Nicholson, 24th of 
June, 1843 :— 

“ Friends,— Listen to the correctness of these words, lest you should be led into 
error, The thoughts of the Europeans are good, to search after the justice (truth) 
of the late affair; by whom was it? by whom was it? by the Europeans or by the 
natives? But understand these (thoughts). Do not seek after evil for us all 
(which will involve us all). By-and-by we shall see (where was) the error, but 
do not magnify the tale with the lips of man, but let every man, of every native 
place, understand. This is all we have to say to you, from your affectionate friends, 

“ Wiremu Tako. 

* Morvroa, 

“ Warrarara.” 
--P. 138, Appendix to the ‘ New Zealand Report.’ 


At Nelson the resident natives assembled round Capt. Wakefield’s 
house, grieving for his death, declaring that they would name their 
children after him: many other admirable men perished on that 
day ; and whoever writes the history of these transactions will do well 
to consult the supplementary number of the ‘ Nelson Examiner’ of 
January the 6th, 1844, in which the character, with a short biogra- 
phical memoir of each of the sufferers, has been written with re- 
markable talent and kindness by Francis Jollie, Esq., for which all 
connected with those who are gone sincerely thank him. There are 
many more affidavits than those with which the New Zealand Com- 
mittee was supplied by the Colonial Office. Captain Wilson’s ac- 
count, in his evidence at question 3892 to 3895, is very striking, 
and even Lieutenant Shortland could do no otherwise than say— 

“ T feel that I should not be doing justice to the character and memory of Captain 
Wakefield, did I not express to your lordship my high opinion of the valuable 
services which, both as agent to the company and a private settler, he has rendered 


to the settlement of which he was the head; his urbanity, good feeling, and good 
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sense rendered him beloved and respected by all who surrounded him, and I am 
convinced that nothing but his not being in possession of the true state of the land 
question, united with a misconception of the native character, could have led to 
the error which this last act of his life has betrayed.”—‘ New Zealand Report,’ 
p. 134 Appendix. 


And this was the excuse for not arming the settlers as directed by 
Lord Normanby and Lord John Russell, and for not making a 
Crown grant if it were necessary. The truth is, Nelson was aban- 
doned by the local government with a disgraceful indifference ; as is 

roved by this horrible massacre.—See Captain Wakefield’s striking 
etter to this effect, p. 119, Appendix to the Report. 

The petition of the Nelson settlers, a very important document, 
will be found at p. 47, ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 12th of June, 1845, 
No. 369 of the session. 

Governor Fitzroy, who was appointed soon after the death of 
Governor Hobson was known in England, went to Bahia, Cape of 
Good Hope, and Sydney, on his way out; at the latter place he told 
the Council at Auckland, on the 13th of March, (the proceedings 
reported in No. 28 of the ‘Cook’s Strait Guardian,’) that he then and 
there determined the part he should take relative to the Wairua 
massacre. 

On the 29th of January, 1844, he wrote a most abusive answer to 
the temperate and constitutional address of the settlers at Welling- 
ton; the address is at p. 24, ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 22nd of April, 
1845. The answer is at p. 25, ibid. 

On the 14th of March, the address of the settlers at New Ply- 
mouth.—P. 27. His answer, that he doubted whether the land had 
been fairly purchased.—P. 27. 

At Nelson nothing could exceed his violence; he declared the 
slaughterers had been only guilty of “justifiable homicide.” Sce 
an account of it at p. 422, Appendix to *‘ New Zealand Report,’ and 
of his going subsequently to the barbarians and telling them that the 
whites were in the wrong, at p. 420. There is no way of accounting 
for this extraordinary conduct but by adopting Dr Evans's opinion : 

“ We have, as your lordship will readily conceive, watched the whole course of 
Captain Fitzroy’s conduct, as Governor of New Zealand, with the most anxious 
attention; and it has become a settled opinion among us, an opinion gradually 
forced upon us by a long series of his acis, as well as by his personal demeanour 
on numerous public occasions, that his mind is in such a state as to preclude any 
reasonable conjecture as to what his conduct will be in any given circumstances. 
Finally, hehas exhibited in his intercourse with the settlers a degree of inconsistency 
in action, of suspicion, of inordinate self-esteem and contempt for others ; of fret- 
ful irascibility at one time and of inexplicable self-complacency at another; of 
forgetfulness of his own recent acts or promises, and of general infirmity of ap- 
prehension or conception, such as I am well aware that your lordship will find it 
hard to credit, because you have not witnessed the gestures or heard the tones by 
= his passions were expressed.”—‘ Parliamentary Paper,’ p. 21, 16th of June, 


Governor Fitzroy is recalled. 
1844, April 26th. Ordered that a select committee be appointed 
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to inquire into the state of the Colony of New Zealand, and into the 
proceedings of the New Zealand Company. 
April 30th. A committee was nominated of 


Mr Aglionby. Viscount Ebrington. 
Lord Francis Egerton. Mr Charteris. 
Viscount Howick. Sir John Hanmer. 
Mr Geo. William Hope. Mr Milnes. 

Mr Robert Clive. Viscount Jocelyn. 
Mr Hawes. Mr Roebuck. 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis. Mr Wilson Patten. 


May the 3rd. That Mr Cardwell be added to the committee. 


The Committee agreed toa Report onthe 23rd of July, which, 
with the evidence taken, an Appendix of documentary evidence 
and an index, was ordered to be printed on the 29th of July. The 
Report was decidedly against the Colonial Office and the Local 
Government in New Zealand; it was, however, made too late in the 
sessions to be printed for delivery to the members or toallow a dis- 
cussion as to New Zealand affairs. 

As the Committee was appointed by agreement between the New 
Zealand Company and lead Stealer, the majority of the members 
being his own friends, and two official members, Mr Hope and Mr 
Cardwell, it was considered as a reference to arbitrators. 

The Directors in vain applied to Lord Stanley to learn what were 
the instructions he had forwarded to Governor Fitzroy in conse- 
quence of the decision of the Committee? The answer was, that as 
soon as Parliament met they would be laid on the table of the 
house. 

1845. February 4th, Lord Stanley’s despatch.—*‘ I do not think 
the Report of the Committee renders it necessary that I should 
in any way modify the instructions which you have already reccived.” 
—‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ p. 6, February 4th, 1845. 

March 12. The first debate took place on New Zealand affairs. 

- 15. The second. 
” 19. The third. 

April 10. The fourth. 

May ‘31. The fifth. 

June 11. The sixth. 

- 18. The seventh ) These three nights’ debate have been 
» 19, Continued t published in a distinct volume by 
a 20. Continued Murray. 

July 11. Debate in the Lords. 

am 15. Eighth debate in the Commons. 
te 22. Debate on New Zealand. 
‘s 24, Adjourned debate. 
” 31. Debate again on the supplies. 
August 9, Debate in which Sir Robert Peel and Mr John Abel 
Smith admitted that the Company and the Minister 
had come to terms. 
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We have no space to pursue the interesting story, but when the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Stanley, was superseded by Mr Gladstone, 
the ‘ Times,’ of the 26th of December, observed :-— 


“ Tgnorance has always been the stumbling-block in the way of Colonial Secre- 
taries, and Lord Stanley, we believe, can challenge no exception from the common 
censure. His errors have been eminently those of negligence and indifference, 
An impetuosity which carried him at times beyond his depth and overwhelmed him 
with unnecessary toil, succeeded by a careless insouciance which no urgency could 
rouse to action—these were the contradictory and ever-changing elements which 
governed his political conduct. They are to be discerned in almost all his measures, 
but most conspicuously in those under which New Zealand has so miserably suf- 
fered. The fortunes of that colony have long presented an example of the grossest 
mismanagement, Perhaps no British settlement ever gave fairer promise in its 
infancy of a sound and prosperous maturity, Those obstacles which usually ob- 
struct the path of the early colonist were not found in New Zealand. No savage 
and hostile natives threatened the security of life or the permanence of property. 
None of that intractable disposition which characterizes the savage stood here in 
the way of civilization and improvement. So far from it, that the first settlers of 
Wellington found in the aborigines who occupied the shores of Cook’s Strait, a 
body of willing labourers and intelligent servants. Impressed from the first with 
the superiority of the white man,—not in power and skill only, but in the higher 
attributes of justice and benevolence, they yielded a ready obedience and an invo- 
luntary homage. The settlement increased rapidly in wealth and numbers, It 
surpassed by far, in all the social elements, every colony that had been founded 
since the Commonwealth. Its members were not the scum of the earth, the scour- 
ings of the gaol, or the exiles of society. But they were, for the most part, gen- 
tlemen cf good family and unblemished reputation, whom the res anguste domi 
and the impulse of an honourable ambition had driven to seek a wider and less 
occupied field for their exertions. In a community so formed a wise ruler might 
have seen the surest guarantee of peace and order. Recognizing within constitu- 
tional limits their right of conducting their own affairs in the manner best calcu- 
lated to insure success, the Colonial Secretary should have interposed no further 
than by the establishment of such regulations and institutions as were necessary to 
secure the dependence of the colony upon the mother country. Beyond this it was 
his obvious policy to leave the interests of the colonists in their own hands, But 
such a policy did not suit the temper of Lord Stanley or of his predecessor. Com- 
mencing with a hasty and arrogant interference, they provoked resentment and 
indignation where they most needed co-operation and support. By imposing a 
governor upon the colony who seemed to have no other qualification for the office 
than his rank as a captain inthe British navy, and whose vacillating imbecility can 
only be excused on the ground of an intellect weakened by disease, a foundation 
was luid for heartburnings and dissatisfaction, too just and natural in their origin 
to be easily allayed. Every petty obstacle that a foolish jealousy or an unworthy 
animosity could devise was thrown athwart the progress of the original settlement. 
The titles to the land that had long been purchased from the natives were unsettled, 
and submitted to a tedious process of investigation, in which an ostentatious mag- 
nanimity towards the aboriginal inhabitants, and an eagerness to destroy their old 
feelings of friendship for the company and their party and fix them upon the Go- 
vernment officials, were far more obvious than an honest desire to administer justice. 
Finally, the consummation of this wicked policy—an end which every one foresaw 
but the infatuated movers of it— was the disintegration of the whole colony, and 
the utter estrangement of the native from the white man. The plunder of the 


settlers on the banks of the Hutt, the massacre of Wairau, and the discomfiture of 


500 British soldiers by a handful of natives behind a wooden stockade, attested 
the wisdom of the Colonial office and the judicious nature of its appointments. 

“ This is no exaggerated picture of the condition of one of the dependencics 
which Lord Stanley has been pretending to govern for a period of five years. We 
do not underrate the difficulty of managing a colony at a distance of half the globe. 
But after making all due allowance for this difficulty, there still remains a large 
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residue of error and absurdity. It is not the least important duty of a statesman to 
select with judgment the instruments of his Government. Good measures avail 
nothing, and the best-laid plans may prove even mischievous, unless good men are 
chosen to carry them into effect. In the brief history of New Zealand, however, 
it is impossible to discover either good measures or good men; and we cannot 
foresee, in the present aspect of its aflairs, one single germ of promise or hope of 
improvement, 

This, then, is a portion of the tangled web which the ex-Secretary for the 
Colonies hands over to Mr Gladstone to unravel, A bolder and less conscientious 
man might be inciined to cut the mesh, and free himself from trammels which are 
not of his own creating, and of which he ought not to bear the responsibility. But 
such a course is not consistent with that gentleman’s political character, as it has 
hitherto been developed. We may rather look for a course of palliatives, and a 
system of remedial measures, Impartial inquiry, and an honest devotion to the 
duties of office, may confidently be expected; and in these we recognise the pro- 
mise at least of a better policy. But these alone will not suffice. There is 
danger in the crisis that now impends over the affairs of the colony. Prompt 
measures of active severity may restore them. Delay and inaction cannot but 
lead to ruin, Mr Gladstone must see the imminence of the necessity, and will not, 
we hope, be wanting to the exigencies of so great a peril.” 


We have great confidence in Mr Gladstone, great confidence in 
the new Governor Grey, but much greater in the extraordinary ta 
licity which the subject has elicited—in the universal interest which 
is taken in it—in New Zealand itself. The following testimonials 
have ere in its favour :— 

1. The Rev. Dr Lang, Principal of the Australian College and 
Senior Minister of the Church of Scotland :— 

“ Unquestionable as are the facilities for colonization in Southern Australia, as 
well as in New South Wales, they are not to be compared with those which New 
Zealand affords, In one word, whatever may be the destinies of the Australian 
Colonies, I am confident that, if colonized upon right principles, New Zealand 
will one day be the Great Britain of the southern hemisphere.—Lang’s ‘ Four 
Letters to Lord Durham,’ p. 115. 


Dr Lang had been sixteen years in New South Wales, during 
which time he had made five voyages to England. 

2. J. Montefiore, Esq., one of the leading merchants of Sydney, in 
his examination before the Lords, 6th of April, 1838 :—‘‘I have 
always compared New Zealand, and still do so, to be just as Great 
Britain is to the rest of Europe.” 

3. Captain Fitzroy was asked, in the same committece— 

Q. “Are you not of opinion, taking into consideration the position of that 
country, and the fertility of the soil, and the salubrity of the climate, that it must 
grow to great importance? : 

A. “It corresponds, in that hemisphere, to Great Britain in this hemisphere. It 
must go on holding out temptations to settlers of all descriptions; it is quite im- 
possible it can remain in its present state."—‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 174. 


4. Mr Walter Brodie, who has been much at sea, seen most places 
in the Pacific, and travelled over the greatest part of New Zealand, 
with the view of ascertaining, among its other resources available 
for colonization, the natural products of the island, says—‘ No 
spot in the world afforded so wide a field for enterprise or offered 
the same combination of advantages to the English settler.” 
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5. Mr Coutts Crawford, who had been some time in New Zealand, 
and who is returned there, in answer to Q. 2833 :— 


“ That, from its soil and climate, it will grow all European grain to perfection, 
and in many respects better than in this country. It is in the centre of the whale 
fishery; it has immense forests of timber, which will be valuable as an article of 
trade with China, and probably South America, before lonz. It is full of harbours, 
and it will have a great commerce, and a large maritime population ; in fact, in such 
a way, that it will be the Great Britain of that part of the world, including the 
vast Archipelago of islands to the north, and will command the trade of that part 
of the world in future times.” 


To 2832 :-- 

“I think it the most valuable colony in that part of the world. I consider it 
equal to the whole of the Australian Colonies put together, aud ought certainly to 
be kept by the British Crown as a most valuable acquisition.” 


Governor Fitzroy, since being in New Zealand a second time, 
writes to Lord Stanley, the 16th of September, 1844 :— 


** Your lordship may ask, is New Zealand, as a British colony, worth any great 
expenditure of public money? My Lord, its value is far greater than the public 
believe, or even your lordship, with access to every source of information, can be 
aware. ‘There is very much more valuable, fertile, and rich land, than has been 
supposed—expense of clearing repaid by the first year's produce, Great quantities 
of pasture—the climate favours every kind of production, animal as well as vege- 
table, in an extraordinary manner—is singularly congenial to English constitu- 
tions—mineral riches abound, their extent and variety becoming more known and 
better ascertained every month. Since I last wrote to your lordship, and men- 
tioned this subject, tin has been found in this neighbourhood, close to the sea, 
Copper, sulphur, iron, and coal, had been previously known to be most abundant. 

**It has been found that the flax hitherto sent home bears no comparison with 
a peculiar kind, called by the settlers ‘silky flax.’ 

“ This is now being cultivated (though perennial, it is comparatively scarce), and 
promises to be a really valuable export. The improvement already made jus- 
tifies us in believing that New Zealand flax will ere long be a cheap and 
valuable substitute fur Russian hemp. 

“« Whales are again frequenting these coasts in numbers, after having for a time 
almost deserted them, ‘The valuable qualities and abundance of the timber here 
are well known, ‘The natives are well-inclined to labour for small remuneration, 
and are anxiously seeking for employment, There are all the means of prosperity 
except capital; but that, with our mineral wealth, is sure to be found, if good feel- 
ing is kept up between the natives and Europeans, and the seeurity of property, 
as well as life, fully maintained. I have referred only to the commercial bearings 
of this grave question, the political aspect will be before your lordship’s eye in 
—— Parliamentary Paper,’ p. 141, 22nd of April, 1845, No. 247 of the 

ssions, 


The Hon. Francis Baring, who has travelled through Cuba, 
Mexico, the United States, and Canada, was asked by the Lords’ 
committee :— 


«Should not you think, considering the abundance of timber, the position of the 
island, the harbours, and the climate, that in all probability it will be the great 
seat of naval power and commercial importance in those seas? 

A, “Thave not the slightest doubt of it, if it had originally been a question of 
planting a colony, that it would have been very preferable to Australia, or any other 
part of the world. It is not only preferable to Australia, but very important to 
Australia ; for in case of a war, the possession of it by a foreign country would be 
very inconvenient to us. As the best course home from New South Wales is 
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through Cook's Straits, round Cape Horn, the wiad would be more favourable for 
that voyage; therefore the posscssion of Cook’s Strait is most important to us, 
holding as we do New Holland; and it is important as a place for ships to touch 
at.—‘ Lords’ Report,’ 1838, p. 153. 


Upon this part of the subject Captain John Robertson says— 


“ He had been trading there about four years and a half; he had been there 
twice from England, and three or four times from foreign ports; from South 
America and Sydney ; and he had entered Port Nicholson upwards of twenty times, 
the most part against a foul wind, and repeatedly beat in during a north-west gale 
at midnight against the tide, and without the advantage of the moon or a single 
star.” —‘ Evidence before the New Zealand Committee,’ p. 209. 


Mr Ward, formerly minister of Mexico :— 


“‘ New Zealand, the queen of her own hemisphere, the Britain of the South, has 
been added to the domain of the Crown without violence,” &¢c.—See the report of 
the public meeting, called the ‘ Congress of Colonies,’ in ‘ New Zealand Journal,’ 
p. 49 and 46, vol, 2. 


Lord Ashburton :— 


“ The position of the New Zealand islands on the map, their climate, fertility, 
aburdant harbours, surrounded with the seas most suited to the whale fisheries, 
and above all, the character of the native population, led him to anticipate that 
those islands were likely to become the great seat of wealth and naval power, in 
short, to be in the Southern Ocean what the British Isles were to the Northern.” 
This was on the 13th of February, 1841.—Ibid, p. 45 and 46, 


Sir Robert Peel, in Parliament, the 19th of June, 1845.—‘ Mur- 
ray’s Report,’ p. 234 :— 


«* When I look to the extent of the colony of New Zealand, the line of coast, 
the quantity of land capable of cultivation and of improvement; when I look, above 
all, at its position, and to the new importance which it has acquired in relation to 
the vicinity of China, I agree with the noble lord (John Russel!) that there appears 
every probability that this colony, if its interests be duly regarded and its welfare 
fostered, is destined to occupy a most important station in the world. Its relation 
with this country is most important,” 


Lord John Russell, on the 19th of June, in Parliament.—‘ Mur- 
ray’s Report,’ p. 233 :— 

‘* If you have undertaken a task unpalatable to the Government of the day, you 
have assisted in laying the foundation of a noble colony—a colony to form a branch 
of this mighty empire, and in future times to extend the English language, English 
institutions, English love of liberty, and the English name over distant regions of 
the globe.” 


Sir James Graham, on the 19th of June.—‘ Murray’s Report,’ 
p. 205 :— 


“Tam deeply impressed with the immense national importance of the colony of 
New Zealand. When I consider its peculiar position, the fertility of its soil, the 
excellence of its climate, and when I connect these advantages with our colonial 
position generally, and with our colonial trade, which is the foundation of our 
naval supremacy ; moreover, when I remember the geographical position of these 
islands, placed, as was most truly said by the honourable and learned gentleman 
who introduced this subject to our notice, as the key of the traffic between the 
Pacific and the China seas; I do think these islands constitute an appendage of 
great value, whose position and maintenance are of primary importance to the 
British crown.” 


It is said that ministers have not time to read newspapers, reviews, 
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books, &c. Be it so; still they have been forced to listen to fifteen 
nights of New Zealand discussion. It can hardly be expected that 
they should study the huge folios, commonly called the Blue Books, 
now upon our table; for one upon another they are a pile just two 
feet six inches high. The reading, however, of this article by onc 
of them, authentic references from many of these works, will perhaps 
save many nights’ parliamentary discussions, from which no one 
could learn all which has been collected in these pages. 

The expectations held out by Sir James rod mem and Sir Robert 
Peel must be fulfilled. 

Great confidence may be placed in Governor Grey. It speaks 
more in favour of the future prospects for natives and settlers than 
any other circumstance. 

Governor Grey is known by his book; the book would be some- 
thing, still what is it in comparison with the man? Then there is his 
report on the aborigines, sent by Lord John Russell during the 
lucid interval at the Colonial office, and utterly unheeded by the 
three governors, Hobson, Shortland, and Fitzroy, and despised by 
Lord Stanley :— 

“ The details of his plan are obviously unsuited to the character and habits of the 
natives of New Zealand, differing as they do most widely from those of the abo- 
ong of the continent of Australia,”—* Parliamentary Paper,’ p. 9, February 4th, 

Now we have Sir James Graham, on the 19th of June, saying in 
Parliament :— 

“ Indeed, if I wanted proof of the fact, I find it in a special reference to that gen- 
tleman in the resolutions before the house, which especially recommend that the 
course adopted by Captain Grey, in the treatment of the aborigines, should be the 
example and the model of the treatment of the natives of New Zealand,” 

Thus he is appointed Governor of New Zealaid, to carry that prin- 
ciple into execution. 

Then Captain Grey’s letters of explanation to Lord John Russell, 
before accepting the appointment of Governor of Australia.—P. 135 
to 137, and the answer to them, p. 137 to 150. 

‘Parliamentary Papers on South Australia,’ 10th of June, 184), 
prove what the man is. 

Afterwards the address to his council, June 20, 1843, which will 
be found at p. 803 of the ‘ Colonial Gazette,’ 1843, prove that the 
ministers have made a right choice—a choice as important to the 
native as to the settler. The former will no longer be left to rot in their 
filthy pahs, as pointed out in one quotation already made from the 
work of Jerningham Wakefield, vol. ii, p. 29, or the settlers injured 
by the tampering of corrupt officials. 

History does not judge by technical niceties, nor by the transient 
standards of party, but by the general scope of measures, their 
nature and substance. Life has been wantonly destroyed, property 
has been wasted, comfort to both races trampled under foot by the 
pettifogging system of little measures, all mcant to thwart the colo- 
nization, whilst there are official reports. N.D. 
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2, Journal des Economistes ; Nos, 49 and 50, for Jan. and Feb. 
1846. Gillaumin, Paris; Luxford, 1 hitefriars street, 
London. 


Ww. have opened another page of human history. With the 
new year we see the inauguration of a change in the policy 
of nations; the greatest, perhaps, on record; a change differing 
from all the occurrences of the past, and, as it will be seen in the 
future, momentous in its results. 

Chronology has but few distinguishing features. In what is 
called remarkable events, we may notice a striking uniformity. 
They are for the most part but links in a chain of like causes and 
effects; incidents in the same series ;—a series of conflicts. The 
world has been a vast battle-field, in which the weak have been 
crushed by the strong, and the strong by the stronger. Dynas- 
ties have overthrown dynasties; the conquered have become 
conquerors ; empires have arisen upon the ruin of smaller states, 
only in turn to crumble into dust. And as of one generation so 
of the next; each has had its ‘wars and rumours of wars;’ its tale 


of ambition, its heroes of victory; in wearisome succession. 
Enough of these; our temples of glory are but monuments of 
ignorance; memorials which commemorate a false pone oe 


A false principle of action has swayed the destinies of mankind ; 
the belief that in the relations of the many with the few the 
interest of the individual is incompatible with the social, the 
social with the national, the national with the international. 
The mightiest influences in the affairs of communities have been 
those of religion, but statesmen have always held the same creed ; 
* Thou shalt not love thy neighbour as thyself” has been the 
invariable maxim of diplomacy. That neighbouring states were 
created to be enemies or rivals has been a law of nature in the 
eyes of politicians ; and their lives have been devoted to the 
realization of this theory. 

The abolition of protective duties (when the example of Eng- 
land shall have extended, as it must do, throughout Europe), will 
be a memorable epoch ; memorable as the first year of peace.* 





* “Tf have never taken a limited view of the object or scope of this great 
principle ; but I have been accused of looking too much to material inte- 
rests. Nevertheless I can say that I have taken as large and great a view 
of the effects of this mighty principle as ever did any man who dreamt 
over it in his own study. I believe that the physical gain will be the 
smallest gain to humanity from its success. I see in free trade that 
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Hitherto that which has been called peace between two or more 
powerful states has scarcely even deserved the name of ¢éruce. 
There has been no cessation of hostilities; the enmity which 
was open has become disguised, but reprisals for mutual injury 
have continued; changing only their form. When the sword 
has ceased to waste and destroy, we have sought to attain the 
same object by legislative enactments. ‘To repress, or counter- 
act, the efforts made by another country for the development of 
its resources, has been held to be a course essential to the pros- 
perity of our own. ‘Tariffs, have, therefore, been employed in 
the place of cannons and bomb-shells, and with equal powers of 
mischief; silent and less sudden, but more permanent in their 
operation. 

At length, and for the first time in a bona-fide sense, we 
abandon the principle of aggression and retaliation. A moral 
revolution is accomplishing. In the present state of parties we 
see signs of the progress of opinion, as incentestible and as mar- 
vellous as a direct revelation of the Divine will. A great victory 
has been won; but when we look back upon the obstacles over- 
come, old-world traditions, class privileges, public apathy, the 
impression made upon the mind is one less of exultation than the 
thankfulness of devotional feeling. In the fearful calamity yet im- 
pending, but converted into the certain harbinger of good, we recog- 
nize a higher agency than that of man,but a Providence working 
with man, and through man, for the objects most intimately con- 
nected with his welfare, and rewarding in due time the labours of 
enlightened philanthropy,—hoping and persevering to the end. 
And never was there a nobler triumph achieved through the in- 





which shall act on the moral world as the law of gravitation in the 
universe; drawing men together, thrusting aside the antagonism of race, 
and creed, and language, and uniting us in the bonds of eternal peace. I 
have looked even farther; ay, into the dim future a thousand years hence, 
and have speculated upon the results of this principle when it shall have 
been long in operation. I believe that the effect will be to change the 
face of the world so as to introduce a system of government entirely dis- 
tinct from that which now prevails. I believe that the desire and the 
motive for large and mighty empires—for gigantic armies and great navies ; 
for those materials which are used for the destruction of life and the deso- 
lation of the rewards of labour, will die away; I believe that such things 
will cease to be necessary or to be used when man becomes one family, and 
freely exchanges the fruits of his labour with his brother man. I believe 
that if we could be allowed to reappear on this sublunary scene, we should 
see, at a far distant period, the governing system of this world revert to 
something like the municipal system ; and that the speculative philosopher 
of a thousand years hence will date the greatest revolution that ever liap- 
dened in the world’s history from the triumph of the principle which we 
have met here to advocate.”—Speech of Mr Cobden at Manchester ; from 
the ‘League’ of January 17th, 1846. 
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strumentality of human effort; its future record will be a lesson, 
—an emphatic lesson of encouragement. Adam Smith, when he 
said, I have been preaching in the desert,’’ doubted the fruits of 
his own mission, but “the sower had gone forth, sowing the 
seed.” Another voice is now heard, “Gather ye together the 
harvest.” It is heard joyfully ; but there is a solemnity in a 
time which comes like the fulfilment of prophecy; “ cast thy 
bread upon the waters, and it shall be found after many days.” 
Since the days of Adam Smith there have been many labourers 
inthe vineyard; and there is now some gratification (and one 
which may be permitted us) in the reminiscence that we have 
borne our part in the burden and heat of the day. The ‘ West- 
minster Review’ was consecrated to the cause of free trade when 
its advocates were confined to students; a small band standing 
alone; and during the three-and-twenty years which have since 
elapsed it has often been the only efficient medium of principles 
once deemed by all political parties too extravagant for the age. 
The first effective step towards an anti-protection movement, 
by popularizing the opinions of political economists, was that 
taken by Colonel Perronet Thompson* in 1827, when he published 
and extensively circulated, in a cheap form, his ‘ Catechism of 
the Corn Laws.’ A complete history of the late popular agita- 
tion would be a record of untiring energy and devotedness to an 
object never surpassed. We remember no former instance of a 
similar amount of physical exertion, absolute killing toil, volua- 
tarily endured for a succession of years—originating in and sus- 
tained only by the highest motives,—to that which has marked the 
public career of some of the leading members of the League. 
‘Those can appreciate it who have themselves sometimes aided in 
a similar work, and have remarked that in England no great 
question has yet een carried without popular agitation. ‘Those 
may affect to scorn it whose care has been never to lift a finger 
that might compromise their own personal position, and who see 
nothing in self-sacrifice but self-worship. Their sympathy may 
be dispensed with; but detraction is yet an evil spirit, and al 
men should guard themselves against its influence upon their 
actions or opinions. How easy it is to take to ourselves credit 
for good wishes, and to find an apology for our own indolence in 
the mistakes of those who have risen to work, while we have 
slept, and have continued to work on until the end proposed was 
at last attained, and attained too by the means employed, however 
seemingly inadequate or imperfect. The world would not now 


* Subsequently, Colonel Perronet Thompson became the proprietor of 
the ‘ Westminster Review,’ which continued in his hands for several years, 
and under his immediate direction. 
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be so backward as the nineteenth century finds it, on many sub- 
jects besides the corn laws, if there were less of that cold depre- 
ciating spirit among fellow-labourers, which has often chilled a 
generous impulse into egotism, and blighted the first promise of 
a life of usefulness. And it is a poor compliment to our own 
discernment, one which indicates that our professed love of excel- 
lence is at best but a desire of excelling, inseparable from a 
narrow jealousy, to confess that we can discover nothing of God’s 
truth in those who have eminently served the cause of God’s 
creatures, — proving only that we have accustomed ourselves to 
regard the noblest actions under a false aspect, until we have lost 
the sentiment and the power of admiration :— 


“C’est par l’admiration que le créature remonte a son créateur ; que 
l'homme se console de ne pas égaler ce qui le surpasse. Elle le porte 
& imiter tout ce que sans elle, peut-étre, il n’aurait su qu’envier ; 
c’est l'amour et le culte de tout ce que Dieu a fait de plus beau, de 
meiileur et de plus grand.’’* 

It is objected to the League that its early proceedings were 
characterised by a tone of violent declamation and exaggeration. 
Looking back to the time which preceded Catholic emancipation, 
the Reform Bill, and the abolition of negro slavery, it will be 
seen that the reproach is unjust; for, while every former agitation 
has almost assumed the appearance of a popular commotion be- 
fore the object was attained, the late agitation against the corn 
laws has been a singular exception to the rule. In the case of 
Catholic emancipation, regiments composed of English Protest- 
ants and Irish Catholics divided and drew bayonets upon each 
other before the necessity of religious toleration, to its full extent, 
was recognised by the Commander-in-Chief. In the pro- 
ceedings of the League, there has been the earnestness of 
earnest minds, the energy essential to success (and which 
is not always compatible with deliberation, for caution is 
timid and often passive rather than prudent), but it is pro- 
bably the first time in British history that results of equal 
importance have been attained so peacefully, and in a time 
equally short, with those of the victory of the League over 
the class interests by which it was opposed. 

And one at least of that body has won a larger measure of confi- 
dence and respect than perhaps was ever before awarded, both by 
friends and enemies, to the leader of a great enterprise. Calm, inde- 
fatigable, inflexible ; with singleness of purpose, never diverted to 
the right hand or the left ; shrinking from no fatigue, shunning no 
opponent, and never yielding to an antagonist an advantage in 





- ® Address of M. Le Comte Molé to the French Institute, Jan. 29, 1846. 
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temper or argument; reasoning not for effect but to produce convic- 
tion, and carrying conviction by communicating to the minds of 
others, with the evidence of plain facts in plain words, a belief in 
his own sincerity ; the right champion appeared at the right time ; 
the hour came and the man; the man without whom public 
opinion would even yet have been so unformed upon the falla- 
cies of protection that no Whig or Tory ministry could have 
dared to propose more than a slight or temporary modification 
of the existing system ;—the man who has given to this generation 
the blessings which without him would not have been realized 
till the next; and the honest hearty thanks of all good men be 
given now, and hereafter the world’s gratitude, to RicHarp 
CoBDEN. 

We seek not by these remarks to disparage the immediate 
author, or chief supporters, of the particular free-trade measures 
before Parliament, but to discharge a debt of justice; and now 
that old parties are breaking up, new combinations forming, and 
that it is of more than usual importance rightly to understand 
our position, we would, if possible, render justice to all. 

And first to the question on everybody’s lips, can a statesman 
be honest, who, after combating all his life in the ranks of Protec- 
tion, suddenly deserts to the opposite camp, we have this reply. 
It will be a good world when honesty, in the broad sense of the 
term, meaning thereby upright and downright speaking and 
dealing, becomes a fair standard for the conduct of statesmen. It 
is not so now. The school of politicians is that of diplomacy, 
a school in which the first lesson taught is the maxim of ‘Talley- 
rand—that “ language was given us to conceal our thoughts,”— 
an extreme but an expressive form of two familiar propositions, 
one of which may be admitted as just, that “ Truth is not to be 
spoken at all times,” and that its ends may sometimes be promoted 
by “ white lies.” The latter belongs to the many sophisms of self- 
deception which are certainly not confined to diplomacy, however 
their application may differ; and when duplicity is expedient and 
innocent, when unavoidable, when worthy of all reprobation, are 
questions upon which, in private life, we allow ourselves a con- 
siderable latitude of discretion. How few of us (and with some 
self-humiliation let it be confessed) dare, when our opinion is 
asked upon some tenet of religion or other controversial topic, to 
give at all times the plain answer which we know would un- 
favourably affect our personal interests. We should remember 
this when we think uf the temptations of higher interests—those 
of party and power—and “let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.” To forget self jn reverencing truth, and to know 
how to suffer even without hope, are the highest of all moral 
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attributes, but the attributes of those of whom the world has made 
martyrs, not prime ministers. 

Nor is it exactly the province of a minister in esse or in posse to 
head a crusade against established laws, or to attack the prejudices 
of his own followers, when by doing so he would only become 
their victim. Comparing statesmen with statesmen, and with 
the age in which they live, the credit of sagacity is due to the 
leader of a political party who does not allow himself to be con- 
verted too soon, and of honesty when he seizes the first favourable 
moment for giving effect to public opinion and his own convictions. 

Whatever may be said of Sir Robert Peel for having 
apparently sailed under false colours, it is certain that any 
ny, declaration on fis part against the corn laws would 
rave been premature. ‘The last general election showed that 
the time was not ripe even for the 8s. fixed duty proposed by 
Lord Jchn Russell, and the cause of free trade appears rather 
to have been injured than otherwise by becoming connected with 
the last self-preservation efforts of an expiring Government. 

Sir Robert Peel stands upon high ground. His present mea- 
sures are wholly free from the imputation of party tactics. Asa 
minister he gains nothing, but she everything, by his determina- 
tion to carry out a principle. He knows that, to attain that 
one object, he alienates friends and creates enemies, who may 
at any moment combine with his old opponents against him. To 
see this without recognising honesty of intention (now at least, if 
not before), and moral courage sustaining that honesty of inten- 
tion, would be to convict ourselves of moral blindness. 

Reading the past opinions of Sir Robert Peel by the light thrown 
upon them by recent explanations, it is obvious that the tendency 
of his mind has always been favourable to the development of 
a liberal commercial policy. How far that development should 
be gradual or sudden; whether free trade should not be founded 
upon treaties of reciprocity; whether protection, under some 
circumstances, may not only be a mitigated evil, but even a 
benefit, are questions upon which he appears to have often 
wavered ; and many whose integrity has never been impeached, 
have wavered in opinion with him. Granting that, besides the 
inconsistencies of doubt, his career has also exhibited those of 
the calculating and not ever scrupulous politician, and not 
unfrequently those of the advocate, making the best of a bad 
case for himself and his client, these are but the dark shades of 
the portrait upon which it would now be ill taste to dwell; it 
is the brighter only which belong to history. Posterity will not 
occupy itself with the vacillations and defects of the present 
generation of statesmen. It will remember, as we remember of 
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the past, great names only as connected with ay deeds ; and 
the greatest achievement of this age is that which destroys the 
*‘ food power”’ of a banded oligarchy, breaks up monopolies, and 
proclaims the rights of peaceful industry. With this the name 
of Sir Robert Peel must now be inseparably connected ; and it 
is a great honour; there can be no higher reward for personal 
ambition. 

The honour, it may be said, should belong to his political 
opponents, who, by supporting his measures, convert a minority 
into a majority. But the Whigs have voluntarily placed them- 
selves in a secondary position; and we lament it, both from the 
respect we owe to aparty having greater sympathies with the people 
than the Conservatives asa body, while generally more frank and 
open in the expression of liberal opinions,—and because the faults 
lately committed afford but an ill augury of future progress, if the 
popular cause is again to be entrusted, and as we are told at no 
distant time, to its old leaders. 

The letter of Lord John Russell to the citizens of London was 
a right step in the right direction, irrespective of all party consider- 
ations, and it did great service by deciding a question which 
still hung in the balance; but it did more than was obviously 
intended ;—it helped Sir Robert Peel to accomplish his own 
views: and all who believe that the letter was, to some extent, 
a party missile, designed to embarrass a political rival, can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that the Whig leader allowed him- 
self to be caught thereby in his own snare, mistaking the 
objects, and underrating the moral courage, of a more skilful 
antagonist. 

The Whig declaration which committed the party to the prin- 
ciple of a total abolition of the corn laws was all that Sir Robert 
Peel required to determine his own course. He was sufficiently 
in earnest to sacrifice himself, if necessary, to the object, and 
that declaration secured it. There could be no factious Whig 
concert with the mutineers of his own camp for the compromise 
of a fixed duty, after the letter of Lord John Russell. ‘The re- 
signation of Sir R. Peel, which immediately followed, must be 
accepted as a demonstration of sincerity, for upon any other 
grounds, it would be utterly inexplicable ; but if viewed only as a 
stroke of policy, founded upon a belief in the necessity of his 
own recal, it must still be received as an evidence of boldness of 
purpose, and ofa remarkable clear-sightedness in the adaptation of 
means to an end. He had to take upa new position, and he took 
the precaution to make it a moral position in the only way left 
him to do so, by relinquishing office held as a trust, and as 
a trust which, while so held could not be broken, to resume it if 
called upon, but to resume it unfettered by the old obligations vt 
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party. It was well done, and it was gracefully said,—“ The prin- 
ciples I now adopt are those I have formerly opposed, and I 
should not be the person to carry them out ; it is you who should 
realize them.” 

In the annals of history there have been few instances of states- 
men equal to the high moral effort required for a formal recan- 
tation of opinion such as that which Sir Robert Peel read to the 
house on the first night of the present session. On the part ofa 
prime minister we believe it was an unprecedented act, and even in 
— life it is only strong minds which so triumphover false pride. 

© persevere in error, when secretly conscious of it, from the 
mere shame of retracting, or an anxiety to maintain the credit of 
our own judgment, although that credit would be undeserved, is an 
universal weakness: and we cannot but observe that the late 
failure of the Whigs to form a cabinet on the principle that no 
imputation was to be admitted upon their foreign policy, forms an 
unhappy contrast to the candid acknowledgment of the premier, 
that his home policy had been such as to be now indefensible. 

The foreign policy of the British Government, from the date 
of the first reform ministry, was eminently unsuccessful, and it 
was, moreover, utterly incompatible with the spirit of that new 
commercial legislation which Lord John Russell had been sum- 
moned to carry out. 

This may seem an anomaly, considering the known free-trade 
principles of Lord Palmerston ; but it cannot be forgotten 
that the very last act of that minister was to sacrifice, in the 
case of Syria, a commercial treaty with France on the eve 
of execution, to the whole worn-out theory of the balance of 
power; interfering between Turks and Egyptians (moreover 
wrongly interfering), at the risk of another European war, and 
at the same time jeopardizing our communications with India; a 
subject of really serious and even primary commercial importance, 
but alike strangely neglected by every minister who has yet filled 
the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Syrian campaign produced none of the results expected. It 
demonstrated not the strength, but the utter helplessness of the 
Turkish empire; it took Asia Minor out of the hands of a strong go- 
vernment to deliver it up to anarchy; and it did not after all, as a 
powerful military demonstration, frighten anybody into a blind 
subserviency to British views. It did, however, this; it aroused 
the jealousy of powerful states; multiplied the evil of standing 
armies ; helped the monopolists of Europe to hostile tariffs; and 
wasted the treasure of nations. France, irritated, but with its 
hands tied by Louis Philippe, gave up the contest only to set about 
its preparations for a coming fight. fright millions sterling, which 


otherwise never would have been voted, were at once cheerfully 
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spent to render Paris impregnable. The fortifications of that 
capital are now completed ; and if an Englishman walk round 
them with an intelligent Frenchman, let him ask ‘to whom are 
you indebted for this point d’appui for offence, or defence,— 
this security from a coup de main which would have saved Napo- 
leon’? There is but one answer,—‘“ Lord Palmerston.” 

The theory of the balance of power equally failed in the case 
of Poland, which was annexed to Russia; and of Italy, which 
was annexed to Austria. Spain, however, did not become a 

rovince of France; but how did we prevent this danger, real or 
imaginary? ‘There is no infatuation more extraordinary than 
that which represents our Spanish policy as an honour to the 
genius of liberal statesmen. It was the policy of cheap war, 
prolonging the greatest of all evils,—civil war; and it was 
the parent of subsequent errors in the opposite extreme, fruit- 
ful of mischief. We have always agreed in the justice of an 
observation made by the Duke of Wellington, that ‘a little war’ 
is unworthy of a great nation. A nation should move, if it move 
at all as a military power, in its irresistible might; but our inter- 
vention in the affairs of Spain was that of a petty, barbarous 
state. We countenanced without adequately supporting a British 
legion, and allowed it to be beaten and starved. We sent a few 
sailors to co-operate on the coast, in a smaller force than a pirate 
expedition. We made our object palpable to all men, and cha- 
racterized it by “letting 1 dare not wait upon I would.” ‘The 
world began to entertain an opinion that England was afraid to 
realise its own aims, on account of the weight of its debt, or from 
other symptoms of internal decay. Some thought it might be 
bullied in safety; hence an apparent necessity for reviving old 
recollections of British prowess, and so stimulated especially by 
the taunts of the opposition that our navy was inefficient, our ships 
of war were sent to batter down the walls of Acre ;—- Russian 
intrigue in Asia was to be openly defied, and Sepoy regiments 
were to be despatched to reap glory in the wilds of Affghanistan ; 
that glory which was to destroy the prestige of our success, and 
of which the late inroad of the Sikhs is the sequel, but not the end. 

The war in China arose out of an attempt to enforce European 
rules of diplomacy where they were not understood, and a neg 
lect of the proper means of preserving peace, on the dissolution of 
the charter of the East India Company; the rebellion in Canada 
out of a similar cause,—not conciliation but defiance of popular 
demands; the very demands which had finally to be conceded 
by Lord Durham. 

These ought not to have been the fruits of the Reform Bill 
in the external relations of this country; and now at least that we 
have tasted their bitterness, this ought not to be the policy 
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with which, in shadow or in substance, the new commercial 
policy of England should be identified, even for a moment. 

The probable re-accession of the Whig government, ap- 
parently intact, with the red flag of Lord Palmerston flying at 
the helm, spread in December last an ill-disguised consternation 
in the Cabinet of the Tuilleries. ‘The Chambers were about to 
assemble, and we speak not without some means of information 
when we say that the first vote, from the effect of opening the old 
wound, would have destroyed the present administration, and, it 
is not improbable—have replaced Guizot by Thiers. Peel and 
Guizot as allies, — Palmerston and Thiers as antagonists,—repre- 
sent, in the opinion of the French public, the appropriate rela- 
tive positions of the men.* 

e doubt not that ‘Thiers, again in office, would have hastened 
to give the most friendly assurances of peaceable intention, and 
we are quite sure that Lord Palmerston would have done the 
same. The mistakes which are yet unacknowledged would not 
be hastily repeated, but there would have been an universal expec- 
tation of a collision, as inevitable sooner or later, but deferred , 
and the immediate effect of that expectation, following the panic 
in the share market, would have been a crisis in public credit more 
disastrous than we have yet experienced. 

We can appreciate the chivalrous feeling of Lord John Russell 
and those of his colleagues who refused to allow Lord Palmerston 
to withdraw from the proposed cabinet, or to take some other post 
than the Foreign Office, till the storm had blown over, on the 
ground that he and they had been in one boat, and were equally 
responsible for the same blunders; but what are we to think of 
them as strategists that it was for Lord Grey to teach them the 
effect of a name as the watchword of a system,—a system it was 
necessary to abandon ; andhow high are we to estimate that patriot- 
ism which itself estimates the noblest objects of ambition, the love 
of country, the opportunity of greatly serving a great cause, as less 
than the risk of wounding the feelings of one personal friend.+ 

Many were of opinion that, irrespective of personal considera- 
tions, the attempt to form a liberal administration on the resig- 
nation of Sir Robert ought not, in reference to the interests of the 
party, to have been made. We think otherwise ; but all must per- 





* M. Thiers, however, has lost ground by his work on the Empire; it 
has given him a kind reputation he probably did not desire—that of an Im- 
perialist. 

+ It is understood that difficulties also arose in reference to subordinate 
appointments; but we notice only the chief obstacle to the contemplated 
arrangements ;—that which most involved the question of future policy. A 
Whig cabinet of course required the support of a Whig staff; but we do 
not think it was exacily a quarre! about loaves and fishes,—Overtures were 
made to Mr Cobden, but declined. 
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ceive, that having been made, it is a lamentable reproach to have 
failed; and to have failed on grounds wholly unconnected with 
the immediate question at issue. It is now clear, from the absolute 
impotency of the protectionists as shown by the list of petitions,— 
the universal feeling among them that, deprived of their leaders, 
the contest is hopeless, however the struggle may be prolonged,— 
and the result of the Westminster election* (a victory unge- 
nerous because ill-timed), that Lord John Russell, by a 
dissolution in January, might have secured not only a large 
majority of free traders, but a good working Whig majority 
in a new Parliament. It was not that the free-trade en- 
thusiasm was at the height to which it might be carried, but 
that all opposition to it was then paralysed; the whole 
Conservative party was disorganized; their tried men had 
abandoned the old colours; no man knew whom to trust, and 
a general election would have found them wholly unprepared 
with candidates, as at the time of the first election after the 
Reform Bill. An army seized with a panic, and without chiefs, may 
be routed by a handful of men. Itis but a few lamps in pitchers, 
and ‘ the sword of the Lordand Gideon!’ ‘The cards were in the 
hands of the Whig leader; but the opportunity was lost, and it has 
been lost forever. Ina few months there will be, indeed there al- 
ready are, new combinations, new men, new leaders ; but there can 
be no more exclusively ‘Tory or exclusively Whig cabinets. How 
tliey will be constituted in our time will depend, as far as they are 
likely to rest with any one individual, upon the health and energies 
of Sir Robert Peel. However divided at present his supporters, 
his position is not a weak one. With all his short comings, his has 
been the master spirit, and he is morally stronger than ever. 
The duty of Liberal members is to be true to their object, who- 
ever may help to promote it; and away with all mere party 
maneeuvres, Sir Robert Peel may retire, he cannot be driven 
from office. 

The present is not a suitable moment to examine the details 
of the ministerial measure. Its excellence lies in its essential 
features, and the public are impatient to see it carried. We 
shall therefore glance but briefly at its merits and defects. 

In the first place we notice with great satisfaction that we have 
total and immediate abolition of not only protection, but of all 
duty upon Maize or Indian corn. We class this first, differing 
from the view of most of our contemporaries of the supe 
rior importance of wheat asan article of importation, and we will 





* We might have added—the result of the South Nottinghamshire election 
had it not been delayed too long. Time was given the enemy to take 
heart of grace: but the defeat of one small section of landowners by 
another, the great Whig families standing for the most part aloof, is a 
temporary reverse, without being a discouragement. 
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venture a prophecy that ten years hence the quantity of Indian 
corn imported into this country will be as five bushels to one, 
compared with the quantity of wheat imported. We have never 
been very sanguine of the possibility of the working classes 
obtaining cheap food in the shape of foreign wheat. It isa plant 
belonging to the temperate latitudes, and to a somewhat narrow 
zone, for the most part already cultivated. The uncultivated 
regions from which alone unlimited supplies can be derived, con- 
sist chiefly of the hot plains of the south and west, where the 
wheat plant would be burnt up, but where the maize flourishes. 
We doubt whether the price of wheat in this country will not, 
under the new system, always rule as high as the average of the 
Jast three years; there will be an increased importation, but the 
consumption, from the stimulus given by free trade, will keep 
pace with it, and the demand and supply, except in seasons of 
unusual abundance, will retain nearly their present relative pro- 
portions. It will be otherwise with maize. Indian corn can be 
grown at a much less cost than wheat, under circumstances equally 
favourable, and can be supplied in sufficient abundance to feed 
the whole population of Great Britain and Ireland if required. 
It is, however, a new article of food in this country, and must 
make its way by cheapness. It partakes too much of the nature 
of rice to be adapted for bread, but in other forms its application 
to edible purposes, for man or beast, is endless. Some day we 
may endeavour to enlighten our readers upon the art and mystery 
of ‘Johnny Cakes, ’‘ Indian Butter Cakes,’ ‘Indian Mush,’ ¢ Flap- 
pers,’ ‘ Muffins,’ * Puddings,’ baked and boiled,—which form the 
staff of life in the Western States, and (under other names) of a 
large portion of the population of the south of France. ‘The 
public have to begin, in reference to these and similar dishes, 
a series of experiments, which, but for our corn laws, would have 
been tried long ago, and if tried, would have provided a substitute 
for the potato not to be despised at the rich man’s table, and yet 
within the means of the poor. 


Total and immediate abolition was indispensible to the gradual 
introduction into common use of maize, and Mr Cobden has con- 
vinced every farmer who prefers the chance of sudden death to the 
certainty of a lingering agony, that immediate abolition of the 
duties on wheat is better than a three years’ compromise. The 
only advantage that we know of likely to result from a three years’ 
purgatory is, that the duties collected on corn during that period 
would probably produce a sufficient sum to supersede the necessity 
of any new tax, or increase of the income tax, until the Customs 
revenue had increased (for which of course some time must be 
allowed) from other sources. On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that souls in purgatory are never without hope, and 
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that those who hope will always struggle to be delivered; the three 
years’ compromise cannot therefore be considered a settlement of 
the question until at least the end of the term. This is the more 
certain, since we find a report circulated by ultra-protectionists 
(for their own mutual encouragement), that Sir Robert Peel, 
when he proposed his new sliding scale for three years only, did 
so with a mental reservation that he should move for its renewal, 
if necessary, before the three years expired. The proof adduced is 
the fact of the renewal of the income tax. We do not believe in the 
mental reservation, but we believe in the conviction of the Council 
of the League, that three years may bring so many chances of mis- 
carriage from the vigilance of enemies, that the prudent course will 
be to go on with the work of enfranchising the counties during 
the same period, and postpone the dissolution of the League till 
all danger be past. 

The compensation proposed to the landed interest (for losses 
which will probably turn out to be imaginary), in the diminution 
of actual burdens, be the great merit of being not new burdens 
thrown upon other classes, but salutary reforms. ‘The highway 
system has interfered from the first, so as almost entirely to coun- 
teract the provisions of the Poor-law Amendment Bill. The 
present higheas surveyor is the old overseer under another name, 


employing ye on the roads instead of independent labourers ; 


and moreover, he is usually a farmer taking care to have his own 
roads mended at the expense of the parish, and leaving the rest, 
to ‘ the more convenient season’ which never arrives. The 
change in the law of settlement will save large sums to the pub- 
lie which our friends of the legal profession have been in the 
habit of appropriating to their own uses in the name of the poor. 
The proposed grants in aid of Union Schoolmasters will secure 
the moral and industrial training of the class of children most 
neglected by the community, by making it independent of the 
grudging economy of boards of guardians. 

It has been noticed that upon articles of manufactured produce 
the principle of the abolition of protection is not carried out fairly 
and fully. Duties are retained in various instances much higher 
than would be necessary for revenue, and even when lower 
duties would be more productive. In some cases this is unavoid- 
abie from the change of system further reductions would involve 
in the excise; a change, Resaten, which we trust only awaits a 
mature consideration of the best mode by which it can be effected. 
A reduction is made in the duty upon foreign soap, but only 
sufficient to check smuggling by diminishing the premium; the 
duty retained is still sufficiently high to be not only protective 
but almost prohibitory. So we presume it must remain while 
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the excise duty upon British soap remains ; but we trust the 
entire abolition of the excise will be the next of Sir Robert Peel’s 
financial reforms. Free trade and interference with manufac- 
tures is a contradiction in terms; and it is well understood by all 
who have examined the question that excise restrictions always 
increase, and sometimes double practically the amount of duty, 
in the cost of a commodity to the consumer.* 

No mention was made of the wine puTIEs in the statement 
of Sir Robert Peel; an extraordinary and unaccountable omission, 
for the wine duties were, with the corn laws, at the bottom of all 
the mischief in the exclusion of British manufactures from the 
continent. It is to a trade with the wine merchants of Bordeaux 
that we must look for the growth of an interest strong enough 
one day to break down the 1roN monopolists of France, and 
open French ports to British cutlery. ‘lhe interest excited by 
the work of M. Bastiat, ‘ Cobden et la Ligue,’ with which the 
walls of Paris are still placarded, had induced the wine merchants 
of the South of France to take some preliminary steps for the 
formation of a French League before the late formal announce- 
ment of the new English commercial policy. Committees had 
been organized in several towns, and a word from the English 
minister, upon the prospect of a free trade in wine with this 
country, would have given to the movement energy and vitality. 
The word was not spoken, and the effect was discouragement. 
The reduction of one-fourth the duty on brandy kindles no 
enthusiasm, and although the English ministerial measure has been 
generally well received, there is still a numerous and influential 





* For example, the use of perfumed soaps is practically prohibited to 
fi males of the middie and working classes. The excise restrictions require 
that it shall only be manufactured by perfumers ; but as perfumers are not 
manufacturers on a large scale, they buy soap ready-made, and re-melt it to 
give it the scent required with essential oils ; a double process, which of 
course raises the price. 

So with bricks ; the duty of 5s. 10d. per 1,000 is practically 7s. 6d. The 
duty is levied as soon as the bricks are moulded and stacked, but when in 
unfavourable seasons the half are lost in the process of drying and burning, 
there is no remission of duty. The duty, morever, must be paid within 
six weeks, whetber the bricks are sold or not, or even ready for sale; a 
serious inconvenience to small capitalists, to whom this trade is chiefly 
confined, and in whose hands it must be left as a manufacture necessarily 
decal, from the cost attending carriage. Were there no duty upon bricks, 
and no excise restrictions connected with them there would be fewer mud 
cottages, and every farmer would be his own brickmaker.—(See the ‘ Buil- 
der’ of Saturday, February 21.) 

We cannot imagine a worse mcde of collecting a revenue than the excise 
system. Even in the case of spirits, it would be infinitely better to extend the 
licensing system, and restrict the sale, if necessary, by taxing the seller 
rather than the manufacturer. 
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class of politicians in France, who exclaim—“ England, after all, 
only abandons protection when she can do so in the interest of 
protection. She opens her ports to corn, because her people 
starve. She invites competition in manufactures when she is 
prepared to defy it; and when anything is to be conceded to 
foreign industry, she waits to bargain / 

This feeling abroad, which we know to exist, should be a 
warning to government of the fallacy of reserving any articles of 
commerce as the object of special treaties, to which some inci- 
dental allusion was made by the Premier. An intelligent French- 
man, well acquainted with the state of opinion upon commercial 
questions in France, observed to us—“If Sir R. Peel is waiting 
for a quid pro quo before he remits the wine duty, he will never 
get a quid pro quo from the French Chambers, worth waiting 
for, in that way. The reason is, that nobody cares about an 
interest which exists only in embryo. Let him first create a 
wine trade between England and France by a remission of duty, 
and when we have a million or two of souls dependent upon it, 
threaten us, if he please, with returning to the old system. We 
should then listen to him with grave attention, but before then 
no threat would be needed ! 

This is the true plan: nations are not hucksters, and there 
should be no higgling between them. It would be a good 
thing to buy champagne in London at half a crown the bottle,* 
whether or not we dispose of our scissors, and let every nation 
fight for itself its own free-trade battle. The question of French 
commercial policy is one which will be of little moment to us 
when our ports have been thrown open. It will only be a ques- 
tion between the advantages of direct and roundabout commu- 
nications; a question between the French revenue officer and 
the French smuggler. Those who sell will want to buy; and 
those who buy, if they cannot import through the regular chan- 
nels, will find others, without our troubling ourselves in the 
matter. The French Chambers must follow the example of the 
English Houses of Parliament, for not only will success 
with us, but the progress of French contraband will teach them 
its necessity. It is curious how, amidst all the jealousies of the 
two countries the opinions of one act and react upon the other. 
Turgot and Say have been our teachers. ‘The French system 
of corn laws is founded upon the report of M. Dupin in 1832, 





* We are assured, on competent authority, that the facilities exist for 
supplying excellent champagne at this price, free of duty, if the demand 
for England were sufficiently great to merit the attention of large wine 
growers; although the price is now generally higher even in the cham- 
pagne districts. 
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in which his greatest argument is—the Corn Laws of England ; 
before 1852 another Dupin will have discovered that, as England 
can do without corn laws, so may France. ‘The change will not 
be of slow development, for although a knowledge of free-trade 
principles have not yet been diffused among the masses by 
agitation, political economy is studied asa science by a wider 
circle of writers and thinkers than with us. One evidence of 
this is the success of the ‘ Journal des Economistes,’ a monthly 
review of works, and summary of facts, relating to questions of 
production and distribution, and of which the reputation is so 
European — that some thirty copies (the publisher tells us) 
find their way south as far as Naples, the iast capital in Europe 
where we should have expected to hear of political economy or 
political economists ;—a hopeful sign. 

The ‘Journal des Economistes’ is conducted chiefly by M. 
Horace Say (son of éhe Say), and who, with the advantages of 
fortune, occupies a position of great usefulness as a member of 
the Municipal Council of Paris and the Chamber of Commerce. 
IIe is assisted by M. Dunoyer, member of the Institute ; M. 
Bastiat, one of its corresponding members ; M. Garnier, of ‘ La 
Patrie,’ Theodore Fix, Hippolyte Dussard, Leon Fauchér, and 
several of the best contributors of the ‘Revue des deux Mondes.’ 

It may not be unacceptable to our readers if, instead of follow- 
ing the wearying course of debates, remarkable for nothing but 
the ghosts of sophisms which have now, for all practical purposes, 
departed this life, we turn to the ‘ Journal des Economistes ’ for an 
illustration of French views on the subject of protection, which are 
beginning to spread, and a French mode of treating questions of 
monopoly, which may yet be useful here before we have quite 
done with their discussion. We will conclude, therefore, this 
article with a free translation of a paper by M. Bastiat, entitled 
‘ Le Voi a la Prime,’ the original of which will be found in the 
last number ;* a paper written apropos to the late convocation by 
the Minister of Commerce of the ‘ Conseils Generaux’ for agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce; a kind of commercial 
parliament called together about once in four years, the province 
of which is merely to offer an opinion upon such ques- 
tions as may be submitted by the minister relative to the 
material interests of France, before any new law or treaty affect- 
ing industry is finally determined upon by the government, or pre- 
pared for legislative sanction. ‘The ‘ Conseils Generaux’ are 
compose1 of delegates from all parts of France; the greater 
number named by the minister, but those representing commerce, 





* Published in London by G. Luxford, Whitefriars’ street. 
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elected by the Chambers of Commerce of the forty-two principal 
cities. The resolutions adopted by this body in 1841 were 
wholly in favour of protection and prohibition, but in 1845 the 
high price of iron induced them to agree to a proposition for 
ms ad ae the prohibitory system so far as to allow the importation 
of foreign iron for purposes of ship-building ; subject to the con- 
dition that compensation should be given to the French iron 
master. This in explanation; but let us hear M. Bastiat. 


“ Few persons like to be convinced that they have been made 
dupes; and as the task therefore is somewhat difficult, plain speak- 
ing, in such cases, is often better than circumlocution. ‘In plain 
terms, then, let it be said, protection is but another name for plunder.’ 
Take heed, O Public, for, like the good Samaritan, you have fallen 
among thieves. The word thieves may appear to some people in 
bad taste, but we would ask them, with Moliére, “Is it the word or 
the thing to which you object ?” 

Whoever fraudulently appropriates the property of others is guilty of theft. — 
* Penal Code,’ Art. 379. 

To steal: taking the property of others secretly or by open violence.—Dic- 
tionary. 

Thish robber : one who takes that which does not belong to him, or exacts 
more than is due.—Jbid. 


‘¢ Now the monopolist who, by a law of his own making, obliges 


me to give him 20s. for that which I could elsewhere obtain for 
15s., does he not‘ fraudulently appropriate’ 5s. which ‘ do not belong 
to him?’ Does he not ‘ take the property of others?’ Does he not, 
to this amount, ‘ exact more than his due ?’ 

“¢ True,’ it may be replied, ‘he takes, exacts, and misappro- 
priates, but he does not do so secretly, or by open violence. Theft 
is characterized by force, or fraud. 

“ Tell us, then, when the monopolist, with the assistance of go- 
vernment agents, abstracts a sum for his own benefit, and by a 
mode of which the public have no suspicion—what is an act of secret 
malversation if that be not one? And what is force, if it be not 
that which leaves no alternative of payment, but a warrant of com- 
mitment, supported, if necessary, by troops of the line. 

‘* Monopolists, however, may console themselves with the reflec- 
tion that they run no risk. Bounties, drawbacks, and protective 
duties are as contrary to the first principles of equity as repudiation, 
in the American sense, but they involve no violation of the law. 
The offence committed is, it is true, somewhat worse than the 
swindling recognised by our Criminal Courts, but it is legal 
swindling. 

“ Besides, it must be confessed, the case is one in which, if we are 
all of us robbed, we are each of us robbers in turn. The author of 
this article may cry stop thief! when he buys, but he is not the less 
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a thief himself when he sells. He cannot help his position; and if 
he differs from other criminals, it is only in this—he is conscious 
of playing a losing game, and they are not. The game would be 
up if all could see the folly of knavery. 

“TI make no boest of being the first to call things by their right 
names. Sixty years ago it was said by Adam Smith—‘ Protection 
of industry = A covers a design upon the pockets of the public.’ 
The public, however, take no thought about the matter, and why 
should we be astonished that, when facilities are offered, the oppor- 
tunity of pillaging with impunity should be embraced. 

“The representatives of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures 
have lately been invited to an official deliberation ; and upon what 
have these gentlemen, in the name of the Conseils generaux, resolved ? 
Read the following, as a brief summary of their proceedings :— 


‘“« A Shiponner: ‘Our navy is going to the dogs. This is not 
surprising, for I cannot build anavliite, or indeed any other 
vessels, without iron. In the market of the world, I am offered 
for 10s. the same quantity of iron for which a French ironmaster 
charges me 15s.; he robs me, therefore of 5s. I demand the right 
to purchase iron wherever I can obtain it on the best terms.’ 

“* An Ironmaster: ‘In the market of the world I should be able 
to charter vessels at a freight of 20s., for which the shipowner 
charges me 30s.; he picks my pocket, therefore, of 10s. I rob 
him because he robs me. This is fair on both sides, and the system 
works well.’ 

“ A Conservative: ‘The reasoning of the ship-owner is inconclu- 
sive, and it would be the height of imprudence to accede to his 
demand. “ Live and let live,” should be our motto. If we give 
up an iota of protection, we abandon the whole theory.’ 

“ The Shipowner: ‘ But your theory has failed. The shipping 
interest is on its last legs.’ 

“ A Captain: ‘ Well then, let us increase the amount of pro- 
tection, and let the shipowner be at liberty to raise his freight from 
30s. to 40s.’ 

“ A Minister: ‘The Government is willing to push the admirable 
a of protection to its extreme limits, but I fear that will not 
suffice.’ ; 

“ A Tax-gatherer: ‘ You are puzzled with difficulties of your own 
creating. While discussing the tariff, you forget the help which 
might 4 derived from the excise and direct taxes. Protection is 
maintained at the cost of the consumer. He acts from motives of 

ublic spirit ; and it is, therefore, immaterial in what form he pays. 

t us then add a surcharge, or per-centage, to the direct taxes 
sufficient to satisfy the claims of the ship-owner. I propose a draw- 
back, or bounty, of 5s. per cwt, to be paid from the public revenue 
upon all iron used in the construction of sea-going vessels.’ 
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“ Cries of ‘good!’ * put it to the vote!’ ‘all ali!’ 

“A Farmer: ‘I demand a bounty of 10s. per quarter upon all 
wheat brought to market.’ 

; “A Weaver: ‘I claim 2s. per yard upon the productions of the 
oom. 

“‘ The Chairman: ‘I congratulate the meeting upon the satis- 
factory result of the debate. We all agree upon the expediency of 
bounties of encouragemeut, and direct compensation. Let us insist 
upon these, and our interests cannot suffer. Our losses will be 
converted into profits, and all branches of industry will be equall 
prosperous. We adopt a system which will be the glory of the 
age.’ ” 


M. Bastiat proceeds to avow his own predilection for the 
principle of direct compensation as a more just, economical, and 
straightforward application of means to an end than that of 
tarifils. Just, because if industry is to be supported by alms- 
giving, it is right that all should contribute; economical, because 
tending to save the expense of the preventive service and the 
losses arising from Custom-house restrictions; straightforward, 
and even honourable in one sense, because there is no disguise 
or attempt at mystification, no pilfering in the dark. The 
operation is intelligible— your money’; and the public know by 
whom the demand is made, and for what object. 

The latter consideration leads M. Bastiat to compare the 
advantages of highway robbery with those attainable by covert 
arts exclusively: and to illustrate the superiority of the former 
aud more primitive method he gives us the following traveller’s 
story :— 

‘‘ When we arrived in the kingdom of A , we found it in a 
general state of distress—farmers grumbling, manufacturers com- 
a. merchants murmuring, shipowners memorializing, and the 

finister at his wits’ end. At first the Government thought of a 
new tax to bear alike upon all classes; with the view of dividing 
among them the proceeds, after deducting the expenses of collection. 
This you know, in our own dear Spain, is the principle of the public 
lottery. The State takes from a thousand persons a piastre each ; 
makes away with 250 piastres, and divides the 750 left among the 
crowd. The good Hidalgo who has received a prize of three-quarters 
of a piastre, forgetting that he has given a whole one, cannot contain 
himself with joy, and runs off with his money as a God-send to be 
spent at the public house. So it might have been here, but the 
Government felt doubtful whether it could calculate sufficiently upon 
the stupidity of the people to accept this singular mode of protection, 
and it therefore imagined another. The country is intersected by 
the public highways; these the Government had measured, to as- 
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certain the exact number of miles of road at its disposal. It then 
said to the landowner—‘ We give you permission to rob upon certain 
of these roads (describing them), and all that you can get out of 
travellers passing through that district, you may appropriate as a 
bounty for the encouragement of local industry! Afterwards it 
made over to the manufacturers and shipowners the roads of other 
districts, sharing the rest among the remaining applicants for pro- 
tection, and conveying to each a similar authority by a warrant to 
the following effect :— 
** Dono tibi, et concedo, 

Virtutem et puissantiam 

Volandi, 

Pillandi, 

Derobandi, 

Filoutandi, 

Et escroquandi, 

Impuné per totam istam 

Viam. 

“The plan succeeded in pacifying the discontented, and the simple 
natives of the kingdom of A——~ are now so accustomed to hear of 
stealing as a common right and public benefit, that they have grown 
indifferent, personally, to the inconvenience of being robbed, re- 
garding the sum total of each particular theft as national profit, the 
loss of which would involve every branch of industry in a common 
ruin. 

«<Impossible!’ you exclaim; ‘there cannot exist a people so 


blind as to estimate as national profit property dishonestly transferred 
from one to another.’ 


“¢ And why not? We have that conviction in France; for what 
is the system of industrial organization upon which we pride our- 
selves, and which we are every day seeking to bring nearer to per- 
fection, but that of a reciprocity of similar transfers, under the name 
of bounties, drawbacks, and protective duties ?’” 

Continuing in the same vein, M. Bastiat avails himself of the 
argument against absenteeism, to defend highway robbery as 
a preferable system of administration to that of bounties upon 
exportation, inasmuch as in the one case the money taken is 
spent in the country, while in the other it is practically given to 
the foreigner. Thus, if a piece of cloth be worth 51., and the 
Government offer a bounty upon its exportation of 1/., the 
manufacturer is enabled to sell it for 41. in the markets of Africa 
or China, and the bounty is in fact given to the African or 
Chinese consumer, creating for his benefit an artificial cheapness 
which would not otherwise exist. Protection (says M. Bastiat) 
is founded upon the assumption that private loss is public gain. 
Discoverers of the philosopher’s stone and perpetual motion have 
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fallen into discredit, but we still hold in honour those who seek 
to demonstrate that the interests of property are identified with 
pillage, and progress inseparable from peculation. 


‘“* We are cautioned, however, by a numerous class to distinguish 
between the, use and abuse of a theory. ‘ Protection,’ say they, ‘ may 
be carried too far, but free trade also requires to be confined within 
reasonable limits. Moderate duties must have the support of prac- 
tical men; let us beware of abstract principles.’ 

“This is precisely what we are told by our traveller of the kingdom 
of A . According to certain wise men of that kingdom, highway 
robbery was neither good nor bad in itself; it depended upon cir- 
cumstances. Tne public were told, ‘Perhaps too much latitude of 
pillage has been allowed, perhaps not enough. Examine the accounts 
of each highwayman; some may have gained too little; extend their 
beat ;—some may have gained too much ; divide their district. These 
councils prevailed ; and the Solons with whom they originated acquired 
so great areputation for prudence, moderation, and sagacity, that they 
were invited to fill the highest offices in the State. Those who said, 
‘Let us repress, not only injustice, but all fractions of injustice ; 
let us suffer neither highway robbery, nor larceny, nor even petty 
larceny,’—these were called theorists, visionaries, men of one idea, 
eternally repeating the same thing. To the public, moreover, their 
reasoning did not appear sufficiently profound; it was too simple; 
and how can there be faith without mystery ?” 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 





ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Tue EccrestasticaL ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND, ANTERIOR TO THE 
Aneio-Norman Invasion; comprising an Essay on the Origin and 
Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland, which obtained the gold medal 
and prize of the Royal Irish Academy. By George Petrie, R.H.A., 
V.P.R.I.A. Second edition. Dublin: [lodges and Smith, Grafton 
street. 1845. 


We need scarcely inform readers in the nineteenth century, thatany 
conclusions as to the origin and uses of the Irish Round ‘lowers, must, of 
necessity, be hypothetical. There is an equal lack of authentic record 
and of internal evidence. History has no passage that throws suflicient 
light on either branch of the inquiry ; and the structures themselves bear 
neither dates nor architectural characters which induce positive con- 
clusions. ‘The disputants who would gainsay these assertions may turn 
to the mass of controversial matter on the subject and find their answer. 

The work now before us was originally written for the Royal Irish 
Academy, as an ‘ Essay on the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of 
Ireland,’ and that Essay was so fortunate as to obtain a gold medal and 
prize of fifty pounds from the Academy in 1833. ‘The author's conclu- 
sions may be said rather to combine the views of several earlier essayists 
than to contain anything novel, or to set forth any discoveries: and the 
entire volume is a collection of data rather than the development of a 
theory. Our space does not admit of any introductory observations on 
the history of what might be termed ‘Round Tower Literature,’ hence 
we are compelled to commence with our author's conclusions, which are 
thus explicitly set forth on the very threshold of the inquiry :— 

“I, That the Towers are of christian and ecclesiastical origin, and were erected 
at various periods between the fifth and thirteenth centuries. 

“II, That they were designed to answer, at lcast, a twofold use, namely, to 
serve as belfries, and as keeps, or places of strength, in which the sacred utensils, 
books, relics, and other valuables were deposited, and into which the ecclesiastics, 
to — they belonged, would retire for security in cases of sudden predatory 
attack, 

“III, That they were probably also used, when occasion required, as beacons 
and watch-towers. 

“These conclusions, which have been already advocated separately by many 
distinguished antiquaries—among whom are Molyneux, Ledwich, I'inkerton, Sit 
Walter Scott, Montmorenee, Brewer, and Otway—will be proved by the following 
evidene s:— 

“* For the vinst conct.usion, namely, that the Towers are of christian origin— 

“1, The Towers are never found uncunnected with ancient ecclesiastical toun- 
dations. ‘ 

“2. Their architectural style exhibits no features or peculiarities not equally 
found in the original churches with which they are locally connected, when 
such remain. 

“3. On several of them christian emblems are observable, and others display 
in the details a style of architecture universal!y acknowledged to be of christian 
origin. 

“4, They possess, invariably, architectural features not found in any buildings 
in Ireland—ascertained to be of pagan times. 
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“For the srconp concLusion, namely, that they were intended to serve the 
double purpose of belfries, and keeps, or castles, for the uses already specified :— 

“1. Their architectural construction, as will appear, eminently favours this 
conclusion. 

“2. A-varicty of passages, extracted from our annals and o'her authentic 
documents, will prove that they were constantly applied to both these purpuses. 

“For the raixD ConcLusiom, namely, that they may have also been occasionally 
used as beacons and watch-towers :— 

“1, There are some historical evidences which render such a hypothesis ex- 
tremely probable. 

“The necessity whieh must have existed in early christian t'mes for such 
beacons and watch-towers, and the perfect fitness of the Round Towers to answer 
such purposes, will strongly support this conelusion.”"—P. 2. 


That Mr Petrie, in 5 of these views, has exhibited a greater 
amount of research, actual observation, and patient investigation than any 
previous writer, may, we think, be admitted without hesitation ; that his 
volume is highly valuable as a treasury of antiquarian lore, carefully com- 
piled, admirably illustrated, and beautifully printed, no one who has seen 
it can for a moment doubt; but it is also too evident to admit of doubt or 
discussion that his reasoning is unsatisfactory, his conclusions illogical. 
Having no pet hypothesis of our own with regard to these highly inte- 
resting and most extraordinary structures, we do not wish to controvert 
those of our author; but taking any counter hypothesis, for instance, that 
of pagan origin and christian adaptatien, it would be an easy task to 
show that Mr Petrie’s views are still unproven, and that they must rank, 
together with multitudes of others, as ingenious hypotheses. 

The Irish Round Towers are, as our author asserts, invariably con- 
nected with other buildings which appear to have been ecclesiastical : 
but let us couple this fact with another, equally important and equally 
interesting ; that as invariably do we observe an evident want of con- 
tinuity between the tower and the sacred edifice at its foot: there is an 
evident architectural superiority on the part of the tower: a time- 
enduring character that remains unaltered long after the transitory 
edifice which abutted against it has become an amorphous mass of loose 
stones, or been carted away to repair a neighbouring road. Now, were we 
to find the continuity of structure, the same equal durability in the tower 
and the church, which exists between the nena peompme parts of more 
recent ecclesiastical edifices, we might be induced to assign them a syn- 
chronous origin: but the juxtaposition is all; and this suggests nothing 
more than that the early christians in Ireland, as in other countries, 
availed themselves of the sites of edifices, and even of the edifices them. 
selves, which had been devoted to an earlier and idolatrous religion. The 
same adaptation may have been carried still further: the cross which our 
author supposes to have surmounted the conical summit, the emblems of 
christianity occasionally introduced into the very walls, would follow the 
appropriation as a matter of course; but in saying this we should also 
record our opinion that the former existence of a cross on the top, however 
probable, has scarcely received sufficient confirmation, and the emblems 
so rarely found in the walls appear to have been introduced with such a total 
absence of that architectural taste and skill which distinguishes the rest 
of the edifice, as would at once convey the idea of clumsy interpolation. 
We write this not as a hasty cavil, but as the result of our own observa- 
tion; for we have visited these structures, and applied our slender 
powers—alas ! without effect—to invent hypotheses of our own as to their 
origin and uses. It seems to us that after calmly comparing the Towers 
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with the surrounding ruins, it would be as impossible for the candid 
mind to assign them a common origin, as for the antiquary of 2846, 
who detected traces of shopkeeping in the ruins around St Paul’s, to con- 
tend that that building also was intended for retailing groceries and 
haberdashery. Not only in London, but in all our cities, will the future 
antiquary find the gorgeous temples of that religion whose founder and 
author is not worshipped in temples made with hands—outliving the 
surrounding crowd of shops, and ostentatiously lifting their spires to the 
sky amid surrounding desolation. 

Our author's second conclusion, that the Towers, like those of christian 
churches, have occasionally contained bells, is not improbable, but is by 
no means inconsistent with the hypothesis of pagan origin and christian 
appropriation. It certainly requires no great stretch of the imagination 
to suppose such lofty buildings to be now and then converted into bel- 
fries by the professors of a religion of which the bell is an important if not 
distinguishing symbol ; indeed, if we admit the appropriation, the 
establishment of the belfry seems a necessary consequence. That the 
towers were keeps or places of strength, however ably proved, bears not 
at all on the main question of christian and ecclesiastical origin. 

In like manner our author's third conclusion, “that they were used 
as beacons and watch-towers,” somewhat militates against his first, the 
leading idea of ecclesiastical origin, and, although the most fashionable of 
all hypotheses respecting them, does not seem to us supported by proba- 
bility. Our experience is at variance with such a conclusion, as the following 
note, penned after eight weeks’ sojourn in the land of Round Towers, will 
set forth :— 

“TI invariably found them (the Round Towers) placed on the lowest ground, 
borders of lakes, small islands in lakes, low meadows, and so forth, frequently 
surrounded and hidden by hills, indeed in such sites as no architect could select for 
the erection of a beacon or a watch-tower.” 


In conclusion, we must be allowed to say a word on the handsome style 
in which this valuable contribution to archzxological lore is “got up.” It 
is beautifully printed, and is illustrated by 256 admirably-executed wood- 
cuts, consisting of artistic landscape views and architectural details : and 
the excellent index, extending to 69 pages, is a feature which must not 
be overlooked. Altogether the volume reflects the highest credit on the 
author, the printer, and all concerned in its production. 
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Tue AvtosiocrarHy AND Justirication or Jonannes Ronce (tur GERMAN 
Rerormer). Translated from the Fifth German Edition, by John Lord‘ 
A.M. London: Chapman, Brothers, 121 Newgate street. 1846. 


A pxain, straightforward, and manly statement of facts connected with 
the career of this remarkable man, detailing at greater length the parti- 
culars, of which we gave a summary in our last number in the article on 
German Theology. We greatly admire the bold and uncompromising spirit 
of the “Conclusion,” wherein Ronge appeals to his country and to the 
whole world, to judge between him and his accusers. He openly charges 
the Romish Church with oppression, hypocrisy, compulsion, and extortion. 
The appeal is worthy of the man, and worthy of his cause; and no better 
evidence can be adduced of the purity of the reformer's views, or of his 
fervent belief that he is fighting in the cause of truth. 
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Boun’s StanpaRD Liprary.—Roscor’s Lire or Leo X. ‘Two vols. 
Rosert Haw’s Lire anp Works. One vol. 


A Gauiery or Literary Portraits. By George Gilfillan. Edinburgh: 
W. Tait. London : Simpkin, Marshall, andCo. Dublin: J.Cumming. 1846. 


Just such a book as one would always have at hand to be taken up ina 
leisure moment ; and, we may venture to add, such a book as can scarcely 
be opened without furnishing some food for thought—some suggestive 
idea, worthy of being followed out, and elaborated, and iavestiqntell in all 
its relations and bearings. Mr Gilfillan’s artistic abilities may, perhaps, 
in a few points be unequal to the task of doing full justice to the subjects 
chosen for illustration; yet, though he may have occasionally failed to 
seize some of the minor features of his originals, the whole series of por- 
traits in his Gallery bear the stamp of genius of a very high order. The 
chief fault consists in their being sometimes overwrought, so that the effect 
is marred by the very means employed to heighten it. But this, if it bea 
fault, is one which we can readily excuse when we reflect how easily, how 
almost inevitably, it may be run into by sucha writer as Mr Gilfillan, 
whose eloquent ideas would evidently require no common degree of restraint 
to confine them within the unpoetical boundaries of every-day usage and 
every-day life. It must also, in great measure, have been superinduced 
by an enthusiastic contemplation of the subjects chosen for his portraits. 
Who could study the works of such writers as Coleridge, Wilson, Shelley, 
De Quincy, or Carlyle, without having his feelings warmed by the celestial 
fire which animates and irradiates their immortal productions? Take as 
an example the following glowing criticism on Coleridge, and judge if it do 


not fitly set forth the poet’s varied excellencies. 


** Coleridge reminds us of one of those gigantic fossil forms, from which Geology 
has drawn her daring conclusions, in everything but their ugliness. Some of these 
compound in one strange structure the properties of sea, land, and air animals; so, 
to his universal genius, the populous earth, the ocean, and the air, are cqually 
familiar. The depths of the one his intellect loves to explore; the second seems 
to sound in the varied melodies of his verse; and of the air he is as much an 
emperor as the authors of Faust and the Hesperus themselves. H.s thought is 
shadowy as an evening battlement of clouds; yet, even as the mirror of ‘ cloud- 
land, gorgeous land,’ seems to reflect the forms of the mountains over which it 
rests, though exaggerated and enlarged, so Coleridge's ideas are never mere dreams, 
but bear a certain resemblance to earthly shapes. His language is even more sin- 
gular than his thought; his style is not a mongrel or Babylonish style, but his 
curious colloc:tions,—his unlooked-for endinge,—the incalculable turns which his 
sentences take,—their irregular length,—the lack of all but a dim and shadowy 
unity between the various paragraphs making up a chapter, and the various perious 
composing a paragraph, remind you of the letters upon the wall ia his own dream, 
— bright and yet obscure, which, taken separately, had a meaning, but of which the 
whole were ridd!es. 'Then—but who shall describe his versification, or untie the 
secret soul of its harmony? There is nothing in poetry so puzzles and astonishes 
us as the sweet, fitful, changing, aérial, spiritual, and truly magical charm of Cole- 
ridge’s verse. It combines the softness of the breeze,—the shriek of the rising gale, 
—the jull cf the wind, gathering itself up like a ‘ midnight flower,"—the dirge-like 
wail of the November blast,—the shi‘ting gusts of a veering storm,—the solemn 
sound of a great north wind, blowing for days with one unmitigated tone, added to 
& certain unearthly modulation, which an Holian harp may image. How many 
varieties of modulation has he attempted—to succeed in all! Iu his early poems, 
and in his ‘ Remorse,’ he his woven greater fire and passion with the melody of 
Otway ond Rowe. In his two priocipal odes, how great the pomp and swell 
cf sound! In his ‘ Sonnet to Schiller,’ the Jew’s-harp structure of the sonnet 
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‘becomes a trumpet.’ In his ‘ Lines on Mont Blanc,’ he dares to lift the lyre 
which was light only in Milton’s hand. In ‘ Kubla Khan’ his dreaming soul 
produces a solemn and sustained sweetness, which is not of this earth. In the 
* Rime of the Anciente Marinere’ he gives a specimen of every variety of rhythm, 
as well as of language—the homely, the harsh, the soft, the abrupt, and the 
dreamy. And in ‘Christabel’ harmony soft as the whispers of love, and sweet as 
the talk of Elysium, Ages may occur ere the combination of fancy, feeling, and 
ear, all moving to the tone of an etherial inspiration, produce such ‘soft and 
soul-like sounds’ again. It is as if pines, and waterfalls, and roses, and winds, 
and seas, and storms, and harps, and organs, had yielded up their deepest secrets of 
harmony to the soul and the song of Coleridge.” —P. 271. 


But we must bid adieu to this delightful volume, heartily thanking the 
eloquent author for the pleasure its perusal has afforded us. 





Lives or Enetisn Ports, From Jonnson To Kirke WHITE, DESIGNED 
as A Continuation oF Jounson’s Lives. By the late Rev. Henry 
Francis Cary, M.A., Translator of Dante. London: Henry G. Bohn, 
York street, Covent garden. 1846. 


Tre Earty Frencn Poets, a Series or Notices aND TRANSLATIONS. 
By the late Rev. Henry Francis Cary, M.A., Translator of Dante. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the History of French Poetry, By his 

a 


Son, the Rey. Henry Cary, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. me 
publisher. 


Tuese lives and notices, from the pen of the elegant translator of Dante, 
originally appeared in the ‘ London Magazine,’ Cesena the years 1821 
and 1825; a period when the pages of that periodical were enriched 
by contributions from Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincy, Allan Cunning- 
ham, Hood, Carlyle, and George Darley. The publication in a separate 
form, of the contributions of many of these writers, has induced the editor 
of these volumes to adopt the same course with his father’s papers on the 
early French poets, and on the English poets from Johnson to Kirke 
White: to the former he has prefixed an “Introductory Sketch of the 
Ilistory of French Poetry,” and a “ Chronological Table of French Poets,” 
from the 12th century down to the year 1628. The two volumes are a 
welcome addition to the biographical division of our libraries ; that on 
the French poets more pon since both the Introduction and the 


Notices furnish much curious and valuable information not generally acces- 
sible to English readers. 


Memorr or Joun Ausrey. By John Britton, F.S.A.  4to. Nichols and 
Son. 





EDUCATION. 


A New Universat Erymotocicat anp Pronouncina Dictionary oF THE 
Encttsh LANGUAGE, EMBRACING ALL THE TERMS USED IN Art, SCIENCE, 
ano Literature. London: J. Gilbert, 49 Paternoster row. Man- 
chester : Ainsworth. Dublin: Cumming. Edinburgh : Menzies. Glasgow: 
M‘Leod. Aberdeen: King. Parts I to III. 

A work of this description was much wanted. So many technical and 

exotic terms have of late years become naturalized with us, that even the 

‘knowing ones” are sometimes at a loss; no wonder, then, that the 

younger students of literature should frequently find themselves at sea 

without compass or rudder. We like the alen of. this new dictionary, and 
the execution is for the most part satisfactory. There are, however, a few 
points to which we would direct the attention of the conductors. In the 
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first place, in a glossary designed for general use, the orthography of all 
scientific and technical terms should be scrupulously accurate, and their 
application as scrupulously exact. We regret to say we have observed 
frequent instances of inattention to this most essential particular in the 
three parts before us. Thus, Abietinee is spelt Abientinez ; Malacoptergii 
is put for Malacopterygii; Euphorbacee for Euphorbiéacee ; Broregniart 
for Brongniart; Companulacee for Campanulacee ; Piléati for Pileati; 
bridal for bridle ; Mesthorax for Mesothorax ; puppus for pappus ; Rhamus 
for Rhamnus; Scopuli for Scopoli; Aphyle for Aphyl/e ; with many 
similar mistakes. It may be said in excuse that these are only literal errors. 
mistakes of the press, and so forth; granted: but even literal errors detract 
from the trustworthiness of a dictionary. We have, however, one or two 
graver errors to point out. Acaulis and acaulous are said to be “applied to 
lowers which have no pedicle orstalk.” Now here we have a three-fold error. 
Flowers which have no stalk are properly termed sessile ; acaults is a term 
applied to plants, the stem of which is so short as to appear altogether 
absent ; and peduncle is the proper term for a flowerestalk, except when it 
bears more than a single flower ; in that case, the partial stalk supporting 
each flower is sometimes termed a pedicle, more properly pedicel. The 
word pedicle is also misapplied under Ale, where it is spoken of a3 the 
leaf-stalk, the leaf-stalk being properly called a petiole. Then, again, the 
Fgeridex, a family of Lepidoptera, are called hornets ; whereas hornets 
are large wasps, and belong to the order Hymenoptera. Under the word 
Anther the pollen is spoken of as fertilizing the ovule ov seed-vessel ; the 
pollen does indeed fertilize the ovule, but the ovule is not the seed-vessel, 
it is the seed itself in its young state, and is contained in the seed-vessel, 
which is termed the ovarium. 

We could easily extend the list of errors were it advisable to do so, the 


above being only a selection from those noted during a casual inspection. 
We trust they will be sufficient to show the necessity of a rigid revision of 
the proof sheets by some competent person; for it is a pity that what 
might be made a really useful book should be in a measure spoiled by 
faults which could so easily be avoided. 


Encyctorépie pu Dix-neuvviéme Siécie, Reperrorre Universet pes Scri- 
ENCES, DES LETTRES, ET DES ARTS, AVEC LA Biocrarute DES Hommes 
Ceresres. Paris. 1845. 


An examination of the forty-second part of this admirable Encyclopedia 
fully confirms our favourable opinion of the earlier volumes. ‘The articles 
are written in a pleasing style, and the information they contain is full and 
exact. The ‘Encyclopédie’ should be in every library, especially where the 
younger members of a family are cultivating a knowledge of the French 
language ; since the consultation of its pages will form an admirable French 
lesson, and at the same time the student can scarcely fail to acquire a con- 
— amount of sound and useful information in other branches 
of study. 


—_—_—_—— 


Scnoot Epucatton 1n tHe Nineteentn Century. By Samuel Preston. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 1846, 
In the words of a clever writer, quoted by Mr Preston— 
“ Education in this country is, at present, completely a trade—a trade often in 
the grossest sense, with all the accompaniments of rivalry and competition, of 
underselling and overprofessing—of puffing and quackery. It is the most com- 
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pletely open trade in the community: it may be entered without apprenticeship or 
preparation, without ¢x mination or certificate of fitness.” 

This being the case, is it to be wondered at that education in practice should 
have made so little progress among us for many years past? The press 
has, indeed, teemed with theoretical treatises on education ; teachers adver- 
tise their “‘ academies,” their “establishments,” and their “ institutions ; ” 
they praise their own plans, proclaim their own abilities, and give refer- 
ences to respectable individuals innumerable: their pupils, perchance, ‘are 
“crammed’’ with a certain amount of showy acquirements, sufficient to 
mystify the elders; and yet, for all really useful purposes, education has 
scarcely progressed one step from the position it occupied fifty years ago. 

Mr Preston, as a teacher of twenty-eight years’ standing, may reasonably 
be thought to have acquired mach useful knowledge on the subject of edu- 
cation ; and the plans he here proposes are such as “ have stood the test 
of many years’ experience.” He insists on the necessity of a threefold 
division of general education, that is, into moral, intellectual, and physical ; 
To each and all of these particular attention should be given. Education, as 
distinguished from instruction, may be said to begin almost with the com- 
mencement of existence. In this early stage, as indeed in every other, 
love should be the governing agent of education. The author is of opinion 
that external rewards and punishments are injurious to the moral character 
of the pupils. He would substitute moral discipline, as tending to diminish 
crime, and as inducing the desire of progressing in the various branches of 
education. To this end a relationship of affection should be established 
between the teacher and pupil, “so that instead of the degrading motive 
of fear, or the not less unworthy motive of vanity or ambition, there 
should be substituted a love which never fails. 

There are many things worthy of attention in Mr Preston’s treatise ; 
though we do not profess to be capable of determining how far his sug- 
gestions for improving the present defective plans of education, and the 
details of his own proposed course of study, could be carried out in practice. 


That they might be advantageously adopted to a certain extent, we do not 
doubt. 


FICTION. 


Tue Fairy Rixc. A New Collection of Popular Tales. Translated from 
the German of J. and W. Grimm, by John Edward Taylor, with Twelve 
Illustrations by R. Doyle. Murray. 1846. 

Tere are few of our readers, we presume, who do not remember the 

‘German Popular Tales,’ which appeared some years ago, with Cruik- 

shank’s illustrations. Man and boy were equally amused with the mys- 

terious, unnameable Rumpelstiltshin; with the Cinderella-like Aschen- 
puttel; with the Elves and the Cobbler ; with the whole collection in fact. 

All who were thus amused will be not a little pleased to learn that Mr 

J. E. Taylor bas translated some new stories from the same source; and 

translated them with gusto and delicacy. We have some preferences in 

favour of the stories in the former collection; but if there be here no Rum- 
pelstiliskin to haunt the childish imagination, there are Snow-white and 

Rose-red—the Three Elves in the Wood—the Six Swans and Litile One 

Eyes, Little Two Eyes, and Little Three Eyes, which are truly exquisite ; 

and there is not one of the thirty six stories here collected which does not 

justify the pains bestowed by the translator. 
The getting-up is in accordance with the present rage for sumptuous 
drawing-room table books. It is beautifully printed and illustrated ; and 
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the binding is of that superb and dazzling blue (with silver ornaments) 
which makes the eye ache to look at it. To quarrel with this splendour 
may seem absurd; and had Mr Murray only intended it as a ‘ Gift Book’ 
he would have done wisely in thus getting it up. But this, we fancy, was 
not the translator’s object. He doubtless meant it as a book to be largely 

. given, but given as a bosom friend, to be hugged, and thumbed, and read, 
and read, and read; not to lie upon drawing-room tables, there to be 
approached with trembling hands, gloating eyes, and a horrid sense of the 
susceptibility of such delicate binding to the finger-marks and stains! The 
book must be rebound, and appear in plain work-day apparel, before the 
boy or man, who is to revel in its luxury of fiction, can enjoy it with 
undisturbed conscience, with unmisgiving love. 

The twelve illustrations are in R. Doyle’s best manner. They have all 
his grace and fancy, with less of his usual mannerism, The heads of his 
children are perhaps somewhat too large for their bodies; a fault into 
which his drolleries in ‘Punch’ has led him. But the animals are instinct 
with humour. The owl who sleeps with one eye open, and the fat, familiar, 
gentlemanly dragon sitting at table with his wizen, crafty grandmother, are 
gems. 


Margaret; or tar Gotp Ming. From the French of Elie Berthet. 
Lendon: R. Weir, 57 Harley street, Cavendish square. 1845. 


AN interesting tale, of a character widely different from that of the excit- 
ing productions of the French press, which have recently attracted so 
much notice both on the continent and in our own country. The scene is 
laid in a sequestered valley among the French Alps between Grenoble 
and Briancou. The principal man of the valley, Martin Simon, styled by 


the inhabitants King of Peloonx, without any ostensible source of wealth, 
has performed wonders in the valley, the whole of which is his own pro- 
perty. He has created the pretty village of Bout du Monde, let the 
surrounding lands to the villagers without receiving any rent, assisted in 
bringing the whole into the highest state of cultivation, and performed 
various other wonders indicative of an almost unlimited command of 
money. The rumour was raised that Martin Simon had discovered 
a gold mine in some of the almost inaccessible mountains surrounding the 
valley. ‘This rumour was partly confirmed by the babblings of a drunken 
itinerant knife-grinder, who had chanced to spend a night in Martin 
Simon’s house, and had there, by dint of prying, contrived to obtain a 
peep into his host’s laboratory. After a stormy meeting between this 
miserable wretch and Martin Simon, the knife-grinder is found dead at 
the foot of a precipice, at a time when there were assembled at the village 
the procureur of looms, the prior of the Lauteret, a young spendthrift 
—the Chevalier de Peyras—and a young lady with whom he had eloped 
from Lyons. Martin Simon had just declared himself to be the Baron de 
Peyras, the Chevalier’s cousin, and head of his house, and had, through the 
agency of Michelet the procureur, released the Chevalier’s estate from all 
encumbrauces, procured the consent of the Marquis de Blanchefort to his 
union with the daughter of the Marquis, with whom he had eloped, and 
otherwise loaded hiin with benefits. All the male actors in the drama are 
desirous of getting exclusive possession of Martin Simon’s gold mine. 
Simon secretly gives to each a promise that he will at a certain hour conduct 
him to it and give up possession. At the appointed hour all the parties meet 
at the rendezvous. Kach believing himseif to be exclusively the favoured 
party, is for getting rid of the others, and a regular fight almost ensues, 
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which is stopped by Simon’s proposing to conduct them to the gold mine, 
which is situated near the summit of a high peak, accessible only by a 
rude sort of stair formed of piled-up blocks of granite, and that only on 
one side. After gratifying their curiosity, he reminds them that night is 
coming on, and that they must immediately descend, which they are 
reluctantly compelled to do. When all are safe in a cavern, Simon fires 
a train of gunpowder, which, exploding, undermines the only approach to 
the gold-mine ; the rocks roll down into the valley with horrible din, and 
the gold-mine is for ever cut off from human access. 

The translation is well executed, and does great credit as a first attempt 
to the abilities of the fair translator. 





Tue Orv Bacnetor or tue O1p Scottish Vittace. By Thomas Aird. 
Edinburgh : Myles Macphail. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1845. 


We know not how to express our opinion of this little volume better than 
by confessing that having opened its pages at random, we could not again 
close them until we had read every tale therein contained, notwithstanding 
that our acquaintance with some of the pieces commenced on their first 
appearance in ‘Blackwood’ and other periodicals. Mr Aird is well known as 
a poet of no mean talent; and we can assure our readers that the prose 
contributions of ‘The Old Bachelor’ do no discredit to his previously 
acquired fame. ‘Autumn,’ and ‘The Close of the Year,’ are beautifully 
descriptive pictures of rural life, and of the rural appearances characteristic 
of those two seasons, ‘Buy a Broom” is a story full of poetry and of 
interest: nor must ‘The Mount of Communion’ be forgotten. But it is 
needless to particularize where all is good; and our advice to those who 
would enjoy an hour's delightful reading is, by all means buy ‘The Old 
Bachelor of the Old Scottish Village.” 





Tne Pryrncs or A Postman. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 
1846. 


We were rather disappointed in this book : the quaint title, and a few of 
the letters which we first read, led us to anticipate something different 
from the reality experienced on a regular perusal. The author has a 
strong perception of the humorous, but wants in great measure the power 
of realizing his conceptions: hence many of his epistles lack life and 
spirit, and read rather tamely. And yet there is something natural about 
most of them, which almost in spite of ourselves makes us coincide in the 
judgment of the little girl, mentioned by the Postman in his Postscript, 
who said, “Oh, mamma, I like some of this book you have given me so 
much! It doesn’t seem like reading a book, for I think I am actually 
looking at the letters themselves; it’s so easy and natural.” 

Ere we dismiss him, we must say a word explanatory of the mode in which 
our Postman became possessed of the materials for his volume of Pryings. 
Being “the Postman of Stockgate,” and acting on the example set him 
at head-quarters, he, by his own secret process, makes himself master of 
the contents of all the letters which pass through his hands before he 
delivers them to their rightful owners: but, unlike “the Powers that be,” 
he neither keeps to hiinself the knowledge of other people's affairs thus 
gained, nor secretly uses it to their injury; he thinks that what has 
interested himself may interest the public at large; the result has been 
the goodly volume before us, which, though not quite so good as it might 
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have been made, yet contains something to suit every taste, and will serve 
to wile away a leisure hour in a very agreeable manner, and thus the 
man has earned our thanks. 


Tue Trarrer’s Brive. A Tale of the Rocky Mountains. With Tue 
Rose or Ouisconsin. By Percy B. St John. Second Edition. London: 
Hayward and Adam, Paternoster row. 1845. 


Tue Encnanteo Rocx: a Comancue Lecenp. By Percy B. St John. 
Same publisher. 1846. 


Two neat little volumes, containing three of those spirited pictures of 
Indian life and manners, in the delineation of which Mr St John is so 
peculiarly happy. His rambles amidst the scenery he so graphically 
describes, and his acquaintance with the Indian tribes and the settlers, 
enable him to give his narratives that air of truth which forms the charm 
of all this writer’s productions. : 


FINE ARTS, 


Tue Priycietes oF Beauty rn Cotourrne Systematizev. By D. R. 
Hay, Decorative Painter to her Majesty, Edinburgh. Edinburgh and 
Loudon: Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 1845. 


Tue truly philosophical spirit animating the whole of Mr Hay’s previously 
ublished treatises, is nowhere more conspicuous than in the beautiful 
ook now before us, the object of which is to point out “the principles 

upon which the mind is gratified and refined through the organs of vision 

by an operation of the laws of nature,”’ with an attempt to systematize 
these principles ; and thus to elucidate one mode whereby mankind are 
zsthetically affected by external nature. 


“ Visible beauty ” says Mr Hay, “is of two kinds; the first arising from harmony 
of form, the second from harmony of colour. When combined in one object, these 
qualities enhance each other, and, indeed, ought always to be associated; for no 
colouring will ever render a deformed object beautiful, neither will the most perfect 
configuration ever render a discordant arrangement of colours pleasiag.” 


Mr Hay adduces the peculiar beauty of white marble statuary as an 
example of the manner in which the effects of the combination of harmony 
of colour and harmony of form may co-exist in the same object, and be 
fully appreciated by the observer, without his being aware that the beauty 
of such object is so constituted. He says— 


“That the principal constituent of beauty in such works ought to be 
harmony of form no one will deny, but this is not its only clement, as appears 
from the fact that a cast in plaster of Paris of a fine white marble s‘atuc, although 
identical in form, is far less beautiful than the original. Now, this is evidently in 
consequence of its being changed from a semi-translucent to an opaque substance, 
and being thus deprived of that exquisitely harmonious blending of the three 
primary colours to which the balance of the transmission and reflection of light 
gives rise. This balance acts reciprocally upon two opposite principles in colour, 
namely, warmth and cvolness, the one being the natural result of the partial 
transmission of light through any substance, which, being semi-opaque, like white 
Marble, reflects the other. Thus we have in the remains of Greek sculpture the 
Dearest approximation to the beau-ideal of beauty in form of which human intell)- 
gence is capable, accompanied by a series of natural chromatic harmony in the soft 
a of the light and shadow which their configuration necessarily p oduees,” 
ww lage 2. 
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This principle of contrast is further carried out to the explanation of 
the source of pleasure derivable from the contemplation of nature. 


Miscellaneous Notices. 


* All the beauty of nature’s colouring arises from contrast, or the operation of 
two opposite principles, amongst which those just noticed most distinguish colours ; 
and although the various modes in which they operate can only be distinguished by 
careful observation and study, yet the beau'y thus produced is fully appreciated by 
the generality of mankind, When we gaze upon a cloudless sky, we are struck 
with its beauty, yet here there is no form—no configuratioa—ind apparently only 
one colour. Now, as we know that there can be no more beauty conveyed to the 
mind, through the eye, in viewing one individual colour, than through the ear in 
listening ‘o one single continued note, we are apt at first to imagine that the organ 
of vision has in some measure conveyed a false impression to the mind. But this 
is not the case. What I have endeavoured to explain in regard to the effects of 
light in its action upon and through white marb'e, io reflecting coolness and 
transmittiog warmth, applies «equally to the common atmosphere in which we 
move. Who that which lies behind it is dark, it reflects light to the eye in those 
cool tones of blue, gray, and purple, which seem to clothe the distant mountains ; 
but when it transmits the clear light of the horizon, it docs so in numerous warm 
tints, the extremes of which produce the gorgeous effects which so ofien accompany 
the setting sun. We bave, therefore, in the upper pert of a clear sky, where the 
atmosphere may be said to be illuminated principaily by reflection from the su: face 
of the earth, a comparatively cool tone of blue, which gradually blends into the 
warm tints transmitted threugh the atmosphere from the accumuiated light at the 
horizon, Such a composition of harmonious colouring is to the eye what the 
voice of the soft breath of summer amongst the trees, the hum of insects in a 
sultry day, or the simple barmony of the Molian harp, is to the car.”— Page 3. 


We would ask, is Mr Hay quite correct in saying “ that there is no 
form” in a cloudless sky to impress us with a perception of the beautiful, 
and that this perception arises solely from colour? Tangible form 
certainly there is none ; but is not the glorious azure dome above us as 
much the product of a circle—one of Mr Hay’s primaries in his ‘ Harmony 
of Form ’—as if it were formed of marble or any other tangible substance ? 
To us, at least, a perception of beauty seems to emanate as much from 
the apparent form as from the colour of a cloudless sky. 

Mr Hay, in his ‘Treatise on Colour,’ confined his observations “on 
the Analogy of the Harmony of Colour” to “an attempt to point out 
the analogy that exists between the harmony of colour, and that of sound.” 
In the present work this analogy is still further worked out, as well as 
that of colour with form. He says :— 


“The analogy is likewise perfect as to the number of primary and secondary 
elements of which their respective scales are composed. In music the notes are 
seven, and are named, do, re, mi, fa, sol, |», si, of which the tonic do, the mediant 
mi, and the dominant sol, may be reckoned the primaries. In form the character- 
istic plane figures are seven—the circle, the oblong, the triangle, the rbomb, the 
rectangle, the ellipse, and the polygon, of which the circle, the rectangle, and 
triangie, are the primaries. In colour, also, the scale is made up of seven 
parts—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, and grey, of which, as 
already stated, red, yellow, and blue are the primaries, Out of these elements arise 
all the physical beauty which the underst:nding is capable of appreciating through 
the eye and the ear ; and the degree and nature of this beauty will always depend 
upon the mode in which the harmonic ratios operate, either in the combination, 
motion, or affin tics of matter."—Puge 14. 


We cannot follow Mr Hay through the chapters ‘On the Nature and 
Relation of Colours,’ ‘On the Contrast or Opposition of Colours,’ and 
‘On the Development of a new system of Chromatic Harmony,’ since 
a constant reference to the examples and diagrams is necessary for their 
elucidation ; a few extracts from the chapter ‘On the Modes in which 
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the Principles of Beauty are developed in Colour,’ will appropriately 
close this notice. 


“Every proper arrangement of colour must have a key or tonic, and this key 
must be one of the primary or secondary colours introduced into the composition, 
and whether presented in a positive state of intensity, or merely as a neutralized 
hue, it must be assigned, and must be permitted to retain, an ascendancy over all 
the other colours with which it is associated. This ascendancy is given to the tcnic 
colour by the maintaining of a due subordination to it in every hue, tint, and shade 
with which it may be accompanied; while these accompaniments ought also to be 
subordina‘ed relatively to each other, with equal attention to the laws of harmony. 
In the skill with which a balance of this ascendancy and subordination is maintained 
in every part of a composition, and in that with which the ruling tonic is repeated 
and modulated into other keys of harmony, consists the art of giving beauty and 
expression to colours.”—. Page 52. 


Mr Hay exhibits the effects of the application of the general principles 
of harmony in colouring, by “ fourteen examples of colorific harmony, in each 
of which one of the positive colours will form a key.” These examples 
are drawn from the contrasts of red and green, yellow and purple, and 
blue and orange. He continues :— 


* The first two of these harmonies are those arising from the contrasts of red 
and green, which may be reckoned the most perfect, as well as the most 
pleasing species of harmony, being that in which nature most deligh’s. It is 
the various modes of this harmony, developed in the stems, leaves, buds, and 
blossoms of trees, shrubs, and plants, that gives to spring and summer their 
coloritic freshness and beauty, two familiar instances of which may be referred 
to. The first is the mellow contrast between the subducd red of the tender 
shoot of the hawthorn, and the fresh vernal green of its leaves; the other is the 
lively harmony that exists between the tint of delicately tempered green which 
distinguishes the leaves of many varieties of the rese bush, and the equally deli- 
cate, but more positive, tints of red, peculiar to the petals of their flowers. But 
examples are so numerous that it is needless to particularise, for throughout all 
nafure a systematic harmony of red and green developes itself during these seasons 
of her joy and gaiety.—Page 54. 

The harmony of yellow and purple is thus illustrated :— 

“ When the luxuriant green of summer gives place to the golden yellow of the 
ripened grain, and when the autumnal winds are slowly moving over the scene 
the massive, surcharged clouds of this particular season, how often do the 
alternations of light and shade thus produced between the brilliantly illuminated 
fields, and the deep purple shade of the distant mountain, present this mode of 
contrast to the eye ! "—Page 56. 

“ Blue and orange, though ‘a harsh contrast, contributes in no small degree 
to the beauteous colouring of nature. Its effects are ‘ often seen in autumn, when 
the foliage of the woods has attained its richest tints,’ and in the ‘ gorgeous com- 
binations with which the day so often closes, while not only in the sky, but over 
all the face of nature, the red golden lights of the setting sun are harmoniously 
contrasted with the tempered blue of the shadows.”—Page 57. 


From the oe remarks and extracts we trust it will be evident 
that this, though the last in order, is not the least valuable of Mr Hay’s 
works, and we would cordially recommend it to the attention, not only of 
the artist and all who are professionally interested in understanding the 
principles of beauty in colouring, but also to those who, having an eye for 
the beauties of nature, think it not beneath them to inquire into the 
causes by which her inimitable effects are produced. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our approbation of the ad- 
mirable contrivance for exhibiting two pages of letter-press and one of 
the illustrations at one view : this is effected by the expedient of uniting 
two separate books in one cover, the one containing the text, the other 
the coloured examples, fourteen in number, 
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HISTORY. 


History or Civitization. By William Alexander Mackinnon, F.R.S., M.P. 
In two volumes. London: Longman. 1845. 


Tus extended view of the progress of eivilization seems to have arisen 
from the favourable reception of the two editions of the work on ‘ Public 
Opinion,’ by the same author. The theory, as propounded in these pages, 
seems to be that although “ civilization and public opinion do not coincide 
exactly in an equal proportion,’”’ yet that the latter “depends so much on 
the former, that the history of one includes, in some degree, that of the 
other.” In developing this theory, by tracing the progress of civilization 
from the earliest period to our own times, the author has first considered 
the state of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, to each of which a chapter 
is devoted. Then, commencing with the Conquest, he traces the progress 
of civilization in England down to the end of the reign of George II]. The 
first volume concludes with some chapters devoted to a general consideéra- 
tion of the present state of civilization in Britain, of the monarchical power, 
the lords and commons, and of the influence of civilization on the lower 
classes. The second volume is devoted in like manner to the history of 
civilization in the continental states of Europe, in Asia, and America ; 
and concludes with some chapters on the influence of civilization on the 
moral and social condition of the various classes of the community. 


In speaking of public opinion as coeexistent with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, the author is careful to distinguish it from popular clamour. 


“ Public opinion is powerful in a community where the requisites for its forma- 
tion are spread g the people; that is, where moral principle, information, 
wealth, and facility of communication exist, and where the middie class is extensive. 
On the contrary, popular clamour is influential in proportion as the lower class is 
numerous, ignorant, poor, and fanatical. Popular clamour is an excitement created 
by, and exercising influence on, the passions of the multitude, who usually form 
rash resolves, and act without reflection, judgment, or regard for consequences. 
In proportion as reason exercises its influence on a people, sudden bursts of fecling 
will be less common, but public opinion will be more powerful. Popular clamour 
has probably less influence in this country than in any other, owing to the strength 
of public opinion. If the former occasionally appears, it arises from freedom of 
speech and action possessed by the people, and the mildness of our authoritice,’ 
not from any strength in itself. In nations of the continent popular clamour may 
be held under restraint; but should the pressure be taken off, its effect would be 
more influential than in this island, because here it is thoroughly subdued by 
public opinion. Wherever civilization and a middle class are spread over a com- 
munity, public opinion will be all-powerful, and popular clamour impotent. It 
may happen that on some particular question these may be united ; but generally 
the influence of the one is in an inverse ratio to that of the other.”—P. 5. 





With regard to the high state of civilization supposed to have been at- 
tained in ancient Egypt, as evinced by the remains of former magnificence, 
the author argues, and with every appearance of reason, that these ver 
remains of former magnificence, so far from being any evidence of a hig 
state of civilization, only serve to prove the abject state of the population 
by whom they were executed. He well observes :— 


‘Generally, however, the stupendous designs of the Egyptian monarchs were 
accomplished, from their great command of human labour; but this forced labour 
shows rather a low than a high state of civilization in the community. If the 
caprice of a monarch could force an eatire population, either as slaves, as a con- 
quered people, or as subjects, to toil during successive generations in erecting such 
useless works as the Pyramids, instead of building comfortable habitations for 
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themselves, it cannot be imagined the people could be in any manner civilized.” 


And this view is supported by the recorded opinions of ancient authors. 
It is pretty certain that in ancient Egypt there was no: state of things at 
all answering to our author’s definition of civilization, a state “ which can 
alone exalt the destiny of nations, give comfort to nearly every class, and 
make each man feel that, in his degree, he has a stake in the country to 
which he belongs.” 

We cannot attempt to follow the author through the arguments de- 
rived from numerous historical illustrations of the progress of civilization ; 
to be understood and appreciated the book must be read, and its various 
positions, by comparison, will be found to mutually interpret and illustrate 
each other. We will, however, give from various parts of the work a few 
extracts illustrative of the author’s views of the progress of civilization. 


“In the introduction to this work allusion was made to the several stages of 
civilization, as they passed through every part of the globe, from the savage state 
to that’ which is now spreading itself in every direction. It will be remembered 
that these stages were the savage, the pastoral, the partially agricultural, the feudal, 

the despotic, and the fifth and last, in which security of person and property is 
firmly established by a just and complete administration of good laws, and where 
public opinion has the greatest influence.”—P. 325. 

“In the middle ages, each nation, each country, each town, and even each f. udal 
castellated mansion, was enclosed and concentrated, and kept apart from its sur- 
rounding equals, either by fear, jealousy, dislike, or prejudice. In the present day, 
on the contrary, the same parties have all a téndency to amalgamation. Informa- 
tion and facility of communication cement the nations at a distance fiom each 
other, and each takes an interest in the events, in the adversity or prosperity of the 
other. There is less difference at present in language, in sentiment, and in cha- 
racter, between nations separated by the Atlantic, than there existed iu the middle 
ages between two cities separated only by a river.”—P. 37]. 

“ A bright prospect opens to our view. The energies of the human race appear 
in the main to have taken the right direction; a sense of justice pervades the 
community ; the minds of men are opened ; information is continually increased ; 
and the superior extent of talent displayed by the journalists of our time, when 
cqmpared with former days, is manifested. Numbers now can obtain information 
and enjoy literature to whom the new mechanical powcrs, now brought into gene- 
ral use, afford sufficient means and leisure to acquire knowledge.’’"—P. 373. 

“ With the elements of civilization, improvements in the condition of the people 
have increased in a similar manner. What a change in the moral and physical 
condition of this country have eight centuries achieved! Man in the savage or 
barbarous state is little elevated above the brute creation ; yet the moral principle, 
though do: mant, is inherent in his nature. In such a state, the phys‘cal world 
of matter lies quieseent and unsought for, although within his reach. The former 
are brapght out and expanded by the true principles of revealed religion, the 
pure. source whence all morality flows; and the physical combinations of mecha- 
nical power by which the latter are moulded in his hands for his use and benefit, 
follow almost as a natural consequence. It appears, therefore, that man, under the 
influence of a pure religious sentiment, with the aid of his mental and physical 
powers, brought into exertion, and well applied, rises (even in this world) into a 
superior state of existence.”—P. 375. ‘ 


One more quotation, on the importance of attention to the moral educa- 
tion of the lower classes, and we conclude. 

“ Let us, however, not be unmindful of those whose lot may compel them to 
remain in that class where labour is requireé, and where the means of subsistence 
are precarious. , 

“* Care must be taken that the increase of wealth in all the civilized nations of 
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the globe, end particularly in our island, may lead us in an especial mabner to 
attend to tte education, morals, and welfare of those persons whose means are 
deficient for that purpose. Not only is this our bounden duty to them as fellow- 
creatures, but it is the interest of all who have any property to lose. As remarked 
at the commencement of these pages, there is little to apprehend from popular 
tumults at the present time. The great extension and influence of property may 
counteract them; but the means of organization are now so easy, the facility of 
communicating and of combining and holding intercourse from the Lund’s End to 
John of Groat’s House is such, that it behoves every man of education and of 
reflection well to consider the importance of instilling a proper moral education in 
the inferior portion of the lower class. Some sort of information will, in the pre- 
sent day, be acquired by this class; and if not of a meral description, it may take 
an opposite direction. The condition of these who have no means of support but 
their own labour, when they see around them so much luxury and wealth, must be 

idered. The tant and severe toil to which a labourer is subjected, and 
the exposure to climate in sickness or delicate health, render him, if equally tem- 
perate and virtuous as his more wealthy neighbour, deserving of the greatest praise, 
as being liable to greater temptations, either from intemperance, or from the little 
attention that his conduct, if he keeps within the pale of the law, will excite. The 
poor man, after his toil, has not the enjoyment of imagination, or of literature: in 
the other classes, whatever may be the cares or anxieties, the means of occupying 
leisure hours in improving the mind, augmenting iaformation, or perfectiog moral 
attributes, are great. Under all these circumstances, the man who earns his daily 
bread must be considered with great indulgence, and ought by all possible means 
to be assisted by those whose energy, activity, or good fortune, have placed them 
in affluence."—P. 362. 





History or tae Captivity oF Napo.eon at Saint Hetena. By Count 
Montholon. Vols. I.and II, Colburn. 


History or THE REFORMATION IN THE SixteENTH Century. By J. M. 
enn: Vol. IV. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: Simp- 
and Co. 


MUSIC. 


A Brier Exposition oF THE SequenTiIaL System or Musicat Nora- 
tion. By Henry C. Lunn, Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, 
London. With a Specimen Plate. London: Addison and Hodson, 
210, Regent street, 1845. 


Like Phonography with relation to written language, the aim of the 
Sequential System of Musical Notation is a thorough and radical reform 
in the mode of writing music. ‘The invention of the system is, we believe, 
due to Mr Wallbridge, who in 1843 published a small pamphlet explanatory 
of his views. A second and enlarged edition appeared in 1844; and in 
July and August 1845 Mr Wallbridge further explained his method in a 
series of lectures at Blagrove’s rooms. Mr Lunn, the author of the 
— before us, having examined the new system of Notation, and 

ecome assured of its utility, has in his ‘ Brief Exposition’ given an outline 
of “Sequentialism” in its present form. He has prefixed a specimen 
plate of the system in its two methods of * Musicogra f ,»"—a stenographic 

lan of writing musical ideas in composition, and ‘ Musicotypy'—the same 
ideas worked out and ready for use in performance. We recommend this 
Exposition as an use‘ul introduction to Mr Wallbridge’s larger works on 
the Sequential System. 
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A Descriptive Essay on THE Patent Cravic AttacuMent. By Henry 
Lunn, Associate .of the Royal Academy of Music. London: Addi- 
son and Hodson, Regent street, 1845. 


Tue Clavic Attachment “is a key-board, to be fixed over the strings 
of the instrument, the keys of which are fitted to the precise spots for 
—— all the required notes.” Jt is thus in fact a mechanical con- 
trivance for stopping, to be substituted for the mere fingers; and may be 
attached to the violin, viola, violoncello, contra-basso, and guitar. Its 
advantages are stated to be the securing a correct intonation from the 
commencement of the pupil’s study of his instrument, and consequently 
a considerable saving of time in overcoming the difficulties of learning to 
stop in tune; and “from the extreme accuracy with which the keys are 
fitted, the hand of the perfermer will, in a very short time, be so used to 
the exact places for producing the notes, that his fingers will fall mechani- 
cally on the right spot, even should the attachment be removed. Here, 
then, is a double ahicunans for, whilst the advanced professor, whose 
hand has been formed by the present system, can, in a very short time, 
accommodate himself to the use of the Clavic Attachment, the performer, 
who has studied solely by the aid of the Attachment, should he ever feel 
so inclined, can remove the apparatus and play upon the present method 
with scarcely any additional trouble.” 


PAMPHLETS. 
AMERICA AND HER Stave System. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 


Co. 


An indignant denunciation of the burning plague-spot of the American 
constitution, but one to which we fear Brother Jonathan will be but little 
disposed to listen, This “ peculiar domestic institution” of the southern 
States seems to be clung to with so tenacious a grasp, that we believe 
“ compensation’’ even would fail to extricate the slaves from their 
degraded position, in a land whose inhabitants pride themselves on 
their superlatively free institutions, and despise all other nations as 
being the strong-holds of despotism. The author says :— 


‘With all the bitterness of sarcastic invective, I have, in the following brief 
satire, hurled contempt and obloquy on the pro-slavery citizens of a populous, 
enlightened, and powerful nation, that prides itsel/—and in some respects justily— 
on its young history and on its ‘ uncompromising ’ (so it says !) attachment to the 
great principles of liberty, as set forth in its ‘ Declaration of Independence ;’ a 
nation which, with unblushing assurance, challenges universal and unqualified 
admiration of its laws, its manners, and its institutions, and which, through the 
medium of the press, expresses no very measured indignation against all who 
presume to question its title to this unqualified admiration.”—P. 6. 

And certainly the Americans are not spared either in the author's 
prose or his poetry ; but as the book is not a large one (though a dear 
one, by the bye) we would recommend those who feel for the wrongs of 

0 


the coloured part of the American population, to peruse it and judge for 
themselves. 


Tue Cuemistry or VeGETABLE aND ANIMAL Paysiotocy. By Dr 
G. J. Mulder. Blackwood. 


A Worp on tHe Currency. By George Udney. Pelham Richardson. 
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CurRENCY AND RAILWAYS; BEING SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REMEDY oF 
THE PRESENT Ratnway Emparrassments. By Charles Rowecroft. 
London: Smith and Elder, 65 Cornhill. 1846. 


Mr Rowcrorr suggests the establishment of a paper currency, in the 
shape of Railway Exchequer Bills, payable and receivable, under certain 
regulations, as money, like Government Exchequer Bills ; but, unlike 
them, based on and representing “ bona-fide property, substantial bricks 
and mortar, land, houses, and other things intrinsically valuable.” We 
quote the author’s own remarks on the mode of working this plan :— 


« Although it is not necessary to go into all the details of a system, the working 
of which will be obvious to those accustomed to consider such matters, it may 
briefly be suggested that a railway company has it in its power to divide the 
amount of its shares into as many receipts as it may consider serviceable for iis 
views ; that isto say, a share of one hundred pounds may be divided into a hundred 
receipts, or into a larger number, which possibly might be desirable. These receipts, 
by a system of mutual agreement between all the projected railway companies, to 
which those finished might, advantageously to themselves, be added, wou!d be re- 
ceivable—those of each company by all the rest—to an amount to be fixed by 
common consent, and exchangeable at a central bank in London or elsewhere, 
which would exercise functions analogous to those in operation at the bankers’ 
clearing-house in Lombard street.”—P. 19. 


For further details of Mr Rowcroft’s suggested plan, we must refer to 
his pamphlet. 





Lorp ABERDEEN AND THE Ameer oF Boxwara: 1N ReEpLy To THE 
Epinsurcu Review. By Captain Grover, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 1846. 

Tue circumstances which elicited this reply are too well known to need 
repetition here ; and the sale of five editions of the pamphlet in less than 
three months is a striking proof of the interest excited by the discussion 
of the question. We cannot help suspecting that Capt. Grover has been 
very scurvily treated at the Foreign Office and elsewhere : at all events, 
his noble and disinterested exertions in behalf of the unfortunate Bokhara 
victims deserved a far different return to the paltry insinuation about 
“his desire to be made a martyr to the extent of £400,” and the num- 
berless insults of other descriptions which have been heaped upon him: 
at the same time we have no doubt that the consciousness of having acted 
an upright and honourable part, in every stage of this business, coupled 
with the approbation won by his conduct from all whose good opinion is 
= is considered by Captain Grover as his best and highest 
reward. 


Tue Potato DisEase; its Origin, Nature, and Prevention, with a Che- 
mical and Microscopical Analysis of the Sound and Diseased Tubers. 
By G. Phillips, of the Excise, and-member of the London Chemical 
Society. London: Highley, 32 Fleet street, 1845. 

PuitosoPHeERs and naturalists, great and small, ought really to be exceed- 

ingly thankful that such an event as the potato disease has occurred, since 

it has afforded an excellent opportunity for the display of their abilities 
in the endeavour to determine the cause of the calamity, as well as an 
ample field for the statement of their various views on the subject. 

Various indeed are those views, and discordant the opinions which have 

been offered ; each investigator claiming the merit of being the discoverer 
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of the cause of the disease, and dogmatically proclaiming the only means 
of curing it, or preventing its further progress. Notwithstanding the 
confident tone of the title, we confess we did not expect to glean much 
new information from this pamphlet ; nor have we been disappointed. We 
have no doubt the author has satisfied his own mind by his researches ; 
this, he tells us, was the object for which the inquiry was commenced. 
There seems little room for doubt that the exciting cause of the disease 
was the wet season: the healthy functions of the tubers being thereby 
disturbed, decomposition took place, and they became fit nidi for the 
development of fungi ; for that fungi have been detected in the substance 
of diseased potatoes we have not a doubt, but then they were the attendant 
symptoms of the disease; neither its cause nor effect. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tne Docrrines oF Mopern Purenotocy REVIEWED, EXAMINED, AND 
Rerutep. Ina Course of Eight Lectures. By Samuel Read, author 
of ‘A Crust for the Phrenologists, &c.’ Dumfries: Printed by J. 
M’Diarmid and Son. 1845. 


A vicorous and determined attack on the doctrines propounded by the 
phrenologists. Mr Read is for no half-measures, but lays about him right 
and left in a style that does infinite credit to his honesty of purpose, and 
may perhaps give some little trouble to his opponents, should they, from 
their “ pride of place,” condescend to notice his onslaught. 

' We give an extract in which Mr Read briefly states the grounds on 
which he founds his opposition to phrenology. 


“That the brain is the organ of the mind, the seat of thought, and the centre of 
feeling and percept‘on; and that understanding, capacity, or power of mind 
depends upon quantity and quality, and probably to some extent upon form of 
brain, are doctrines which I do not mean to question or dispute. But this is not 
Phrenology, or any new or modern discovery. The essential doctrine of this new 
science, as it was propounded by Dr Gall, and as it has been taught by his fa!low- 
ers, is, that the brain is a congeries of separate and distinct organs; that it 
contains a separate and distinct organ for every mental faculty; and that 
each faculty occupies a particular locality within the sku'l, and shows itself 
by development, bump, or protuberance on its outer surface. This is the 
peculiar and distinctive doctrine of modern Phrenology ; and this is the doc- 
trine, or alleged fact, which I think is not established upon a sufficiently extensive 
or well-ascertained induction of particulars. But if this doctrine, or fact, were 
ascertained, and proved to the utmost extent that is pretended, still I am prepar. d 
to maintain, and to show, that the phrenological or metaphysical structure which 
has been raised upon it is fallacious, deceptive, and unsound.” — Page 2. 


As we do not pretend to be able to reconcile the wide differences between 
the pro and anti-phrenologists, we must for the present take leave of Mr 
Read’s examination, with a recommendation of the work to both parties. 


Tar Forcet-me-not: A Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-day Present 
for 1846. Edited by Frederic Shoberl. London: Ackermann and Co. 


Tue oldest, and almost the only survivor of that rare union of art and 
literature which in bygone times reminded us that Christmas was coming 
and that a new year was nigh at hand. Well do we remember how 
impatiently we used to look forward to the day, and think it long in 
arriving, when, in congenial society, we might once more luxuriate in the 
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beauties of the Keepsakes, the Forget-me-nots, and the whole gay parterre 
of Annuals, which, despising the ardent wooings of a summer’s sun, chose 
rather to offer their varied charms to the %! hand of winter. Those days, 
alas! are fled, and the age of Annuals has passed away. The very 
‘ Forget-me-not’ itself, though still beautiful, seems shorn of half its charms. 
We ask ourselves, “Is this change really in the things of the material 
world, or has it its seat only in our mind?” We suspect that both the 
material and the mental are affected by the lapse of years. J empora 
mutantur ; et nos mutamur cum illis. 

Whether from something like a feeling of vexation excited by recollec- 
tions of the past, or from some other cause, we were about to pen a 
criticism on one or two of the embellishments, and perhaps on some 

ortion of the literary matter of the ‘ Forget-me-not’ for the present year ; 
ut, casting our eye on the title-page, we were at once disarmed by the 
tender pleading of the motto, and candidly acknowledge ourselves fairly 
vanquished by the force of its 


“ Appealing, by the magic of its name, 
To gentle feelings and affections kept 
Within the heart, like gold.” 





Lirerary F.iorets, Poetic anp Prosatc, MiscELLANEOUSLY ENTWINED. 
By Thomas Cromwell, Ph. D., F.S.A., author of ‘ Cromwell and his 
Times,’ &c. &e. London: Chapman, Newgate street. 1845. 


A nice little volume of light reading of a very miscellaneous character, 
the most striking of which is the ‘ Parallel of Coincidences and Contrasts 
between the Characters, Actions, and Fortunes of Cromwell, Protector of 


England, and Bonaparte, Emperor of France,’ a paper well deserving 
attention. 





OBSERVATIONS AND Statistics oF Insanity. By J. Thurnam. Simpkin. 





Tue Science or Parenotocy, By J.C. Lyon. Aylott and Jones. 





SravistTics AND CALCULATIONS ESSENTIALLY NECESSARY TO PERsoNS CON- 
NECTED wiTH Rariways or Canats, containing a variety of Infor- 
mation not to be found elsewhere. Calculated and arranged by Samuel 
Salt. Manchester: Bradshaw and Blacklock, 27 Brown street; and 
59 Fleet street, London, 1845. 

A nook that should be in the counting-house of every commercial man in 

the kingdom, whether connected with railways and canals or not, for we 

have no hesitation in saying that so great an amount of matter, really useful, 
well arranged, and readily accessible, was never before collected in so small 

a space. It contains calculations of freight and toll for grain, flour, 

timber, &c., the statistics of almost every article of commerce, as well as 

of railways, canals, bridges, rivers, mines and minerals, exports, imports, 
excise, the navy, &c., &c., and an appendix containing a summary of the 
evidence on railways given before Parliament in 1845. An excellent 
index of eight pages at once points out the locale of every item in this 
multifarious mass of tables and calculations: and we are able to speak to 


the ae accuracy and minuteness of reference of the Index from 
personal examination. 
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POETRY. 


Tue Fuicut or Armipa: A Poem in One Thousand Prospective Cantos, 
by one of the surviving whims of Ludovico Ariosto. Canto the first. 
Recently discovered by an Archzoloyist in an Urn supposed to contain 
several important relics. London: John Chapman, 121 Newgate 
street. 1845. 


WE confess ourselves to be somewhat puzzled with this poetical effusion ; 

‘nor does the editor's prefixed ‘ Letter to the Public’ help us out much, 
notwithstanding its being therein stated that ‘‘with regard to the main 
plot or scheme of the piece” no explanation appears necessary, “as the 
design is sufficiently marked in the title.’’ Be this as it may, we are 
bound to say that there is more real poetry in the pages of this little 
book, than in many a so-called poem, ushered into the world with all the 
prestige of high-sounding names paraded in the title-page, whether. as 
parents or sponsors. And though, in our present state of blissful ignorance 
of the writer’s end and aim, we may, presumptuously perhaps, be of 
opinion that some of the stanzas might advantageously be pruned away ; 
there are others which poets of high standing might be proud to have 
written. 


Lays OF THE Sea, AND oTHER Poems. _By Personne. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 1846. 


A uiTTLE volume of poems, chiefly of a religious and devotional cast, evi- 
dently the effusions of a chastened mind, to which sorrow and sadness have 
been no infrequent visitors. 


PatestRinA: A Metricat Romance. By Robert M. Heron, Esq. 
London: Longman and Co. 1846. 


A HANDSOME octavo volume, beautifully printed, on capital paper, and 
elegantly bound; but somehow or other, whilst perusing the romance, or 
Poem, as it is styled in the preface, an uncomfortable recollection of 
Fadladeen’s critique on ‘ Paradise and the Peri’ would obtrude itself, in 
spite of all our endeavours to get rid of it: and on reaching the last page 
of ‘ Palestrina,’ we caught ourselves repeating aloud, in the words of the 
illustrious great chamberlain :— 


“« And this is poetry! This flimsy manufacture of the brain,which, in comparison 
with the lofty and durab!e monuments of genius, is as the gold filligree work of 
Z mara beside the eternal architecture of Egypt!” 


We need not continue the quotation : tne application is obvious. One 
word, however, on some curious rhymes, frequently used by the author; 
one would almost think that he must have studied a jeu-d'esprit called 
‘Rhymes for the Eye,’ which we have somewhere met with, otherwise, 
surely, he would scarcely have “tagged” such words as the following :— 
glow and bough ; blood and brood; blood and feud; glow'd and loved; 
brook and brush—the latter very ingenious, though hardly legitimate— 
any more than the following :— 


“ That he might find himself beyond 
The groan of death, which told the wound 
Such hatred had his besom found /” 
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But enough of these bouts rimés. We give an extract or two as specimens 
of the Poem :— 


“ And now in rapid pace they pass’d 
Baiz's still shore—the Lucrine lake ; 
And as they paused, short breath to take, 
Sounds given behind, borne on the blast, 
Struck terror to the maiden’s soul— 
A weakness past the knight’s control ; 
He quickly turn’d him round to mect 
A serf, who, sent on steed as fleet 
As wing of bird—a lance would bear 
Against that chief who stole the fair ; 
His aged lord behind him rode, 
And now appear'd beyond the wood ; 
But ere the knight would waste the ash 
Upon a slave in contest rash, 
He spoke, revealing in his ire 
The glance that flashes the soul’s fire, 
ea to thy master, low-born slave ; 
* If thou my angry mood dost brave, 
. Thy bones dalaive on the wave.’ 
Such fierceness both his bright orbs lit, 
Their light the threat doth half commit, 
And backward rush’d the serf in haste, 
Nor sought one hurried look to cast.” 
And again :— 

“ He rose and quickly left the bower; 
And as he hurried from the tower, 
Those notes again rung gaily round 
As if he had not felt the wound 
His tale had given to those who heard 
How sad Francesca’s love had fared ; 
And some had tears which brought relief ; 
But all concurred to think that chief 
Should wear destruction in his eye, 
That every maid that look'd should die, 
If love were what she would descry ! ! 


Poor maids! “And this is poetry !” 


Porms anv Pictures: a collection of Ballads, Songs, and other Poems. 
With one hundred Illustrations on Wood by English Artists. London: 
James Burns, 17 Portman street, 1840. 


As a work of art, in its own department, this truly beautiful book can 
scarcely ever have been equalled, surpassed it certainly never has been. 
The abilities of all parties connected with its production have evidently 
been exerted to the utmost to carry out the intentions of the spirited 
proprietor; and right well have they succeeded. The poems selected are 
of the highest character, and include many novelties ; the designs for the 
most part are exquisitely beautiful; the illustrations so highly finished 
that in some cases, at first sight, we were somewhat sceptical as to their 
being really wood engravings ; the soft tone of the paper brings out the 
embellishments with the best effect ; and last, though not least, the printer 
has done his part in a style of first-rate excellence, equal care having been 
taken with both letter-press and illustrations. We — to jot down our 
favorites among the “ Pictures,” but gave up the task on finding the list 
increase to an inconvenient length. There is but one that we could well 
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have dispensed with, and that is “ The Ship in a Storm :” why was not this 
omitted, and, if the number were absolutely limited to one hundred, why 
was not its place supplied by Chantrey’s beautiful monument in Lichfield 
Cathedral, as an accompaniment to the equally beautiful verses on that 
monument? But we will not be too critical ; and therefore conclude our 


notice, as we commenced it, by praising a book which is indeed worthy 
of all praise. 


WHISTLE-BINKIE; A CoLLEcTION or Soncs ror THE SocraL Circe. 
Glasgow: D. Robertson. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: 


Longman and Co., and Simpkin and Co, Dublin: Currie and Co. 
1846. 


TueERE is something mirth-provoking in the very Sapeea of this book, 
let alone the name. It reminds us of Burns's friend, that 
“ fine, fat, fodgel wight, 
O' stature short but genius bright,” 


Captain Grose ; or of George Coleman’s 
“ Two stout single gentlemen roll’d into one.” 


Only that we have here five well-proportioned “ Whistle-binkies” “ rolled 
into one,” with “ Nursery Songs” superadded, making altogether such a 
droll-looking little “ Dot” of a book, almost as thick as it is long, as is 
but seldom met with. Then on the-back is the real ‘‘ Whistle-binkie” 
himself—the veritable “ Piper of the Party,”—and as an appropriate 
frontispiece, we have the portrait of the editor, and a paukie-looking chiel 
he is too! with a merry twinkle of the eye that does one’s heart good to 
look at. Nor does the inward feast belie the outward promise ; for among 
the almost innumerable songs which are here collected, are many very 
Burns-like in character, and nearly all are redolent of that dry quiet 
humour so peculiarly Scottish, that finds its way to the heart, and thence 
to the laughing countenance of the reader. 

But for the Benefit of the uninitiated, we must just say that a “ Whistle- 
binkie” is just one who attends a social or convivial party for the purpose 
of contributing to its amusement by the exercise of his vocal talents : 
the collection of songs bearing the name is offered as a substitute when a 
real flesh-and-blood ‘“ Whistle-binkie” is not forthcoming, so that every 


party may possess the means of providing ‘ Whistle-binkies” from its 
own circle. 


POLITICS. 


Die Naturcemasse VoLKSWIRTHSCHAFT, GEGENUBER DEM MONOPOLIENGEISTE 
UND DEM CoMMUNISMUS, MIT EINEM RrcKBLICKE AUF RIE EINSCHLAGENDE 
Literatur. Von Karl Arndt, Hanau, bei Friedrich Kénig. 1845. 


Tuts volume appears to contain an able summary of arguments for and 

against the operation of monopolies, concluding with a retrospect of the 

literature bearing on the subject, from the pens of some of the most emi- 

ene economists, including Adam Smith, Say, Ricardo, Mirabeau, 
ce. &e. 


Finance anv Corontgs. By Publius. Smith, Elder, and Co.; and 
Ollivier. 
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Journat pes Economistes, Revue Mensverte v’Economie PowitiquveE ET 
pes Questions Acricotes, Manuracturieres ET CommerciaLes. No, 49. 
Dec, 1845. Paris: Guillaumin, Rue Richelieu. G. Luxford, 1 White- 
friars’ street, London. 


WE took occasion to direct the attention of our readers to this journal on 
the completion of the first annual volume, and we have elsewhere 
adverted to it; and now, at the commencement of the fifth year of 
its honourable career, we gladly bear testimony to the admirable manner 
in which its conductors have throughout performed their several parts 
in the undertaking. They are the strenuous opponents of that narrow- 
minded policy which, in their own words, endeavours “a separer les 
intéréts, & parquer chaque nation dans son coin de terre, a faire enfin 
de ces grandes questions du bien-étre de l’humanité, de basses et viles 
questions de rapine, de cupidité, et d’exploitations!” The number before 
us contains the conclusion of an important article on the cundition of the 
working classes, by M. Théodore Fix, in which the author discusses at 
considerable length the subject of associations or combinations between 
masters and workmen, and between the workmen themselves, for the pur- 
pose of assuring to the latter a higher scale of remuneration for their labour. 
The respective interests of the two classes are throughout recognised ; and 
while the truth of the axiom, that ‘‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire,” is 
fully admitted, the equal right of the employer to a proper return for the 
employment of his capital and experience is not lost sight of. In conclu- 
sion he says :— 


“ Nous sentons trés-bien que nous ne résolvons pas le probléme a la fagon des 
socialistes et des philantbropes. Nous respectons les institutions et la liber'é, et 
nous ne rancgonnons pas une portion de la société au profit de l'autre. Nous main- 
tenons ensuite l’ouvrier dans sa condition; nous lui conservons sa tache péaible et 
laborieuse, et nous ne visons pas aux moyens qui le dispenseraient de la fatigue et 
du travail pour le placer dans l'oisiveté et l’abondance. La nature humaine est 
organisée du maniére a rendre le travail indispensable. Nous dépendons du monde 
extérieur; nous avons a lutter avec la faim et la soif, avec le froid et les éléments, 
et aucun de nos besoins ne peut étre satis‘ait sans un pénible labour. Et que 
serait le monde, que serait les socié'és, que deviendrait la dignité de ’homme, 
quelle serait notre destinée enfin, si le travail n’était pas une nécessité impérieuse 
et si notre existence n’é:ait dans la eréation qu'un épisode inerte, un phénomeéne 
passif, od le corps et l'eaprit resteraient dans un perpétuel engourdissement ? Telle 
ne saurait étre notre condition: nous sommes nés pour |’action et le travail, et con- 
damrés a subir les fatigues et méme les privations. Mais Dieu nous a aussi donné 
Vintelligence, la raison et les forces pour soutenir la lutte, et c'est dans ces facultés, 
uppuyées par le sentiment religieux et moral, que nous trouverons les moyens les 
plus sars pour accomplir notre existence terrestre.”"—P. 50. 





Over Porutation anp 1ts Remevy. By Wm. Thomas Thornton. 
Longmans. 





Tue Puitosorny or Trave. By Patrick James Stirling. Simpkin & Co. 


RELIGION. 
Cuartes Etwoop, or tHe Inrrpet Convertep. By O. A. Brownson. 
London : Chapman, Brothers, Newgate street. 1845. 
We will venture to predict that no two readers of this book will form the 
same opinion on the religious doctrines propounded in its pages : and yet 
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we at the same time have no hesitation in saying, that the manner in 
which the various questions are discussed, and the important character of 
the inquiry itself, can hardly fail to induce reflection upon a subject in 
which every one is deeply concerned. The book professes to be a relation 
of the experience of an inquirer after truth, during his progress from infi- 
delity to a thorough belief in Christianity. His inward struggles, his 
treatment by professing Christians, lay and clerical, the desertion of 
friends, the kindness of strangers, and his ultimate conversion, are related 
in language at once plain and vigorous, and frequently warming into elo- 
uence. 

. The events recorded are supposed to occur in America. Mr Howard, 
a man of property, has just returned from Europe ; he is relating to 
Charles Elwood his impressions of the state of society in the old world. 
He says : 


‘IT have just returned from the old world. I have seen its mos‘ favoured 
countries, have spent considerable time in examining the rich monuments of i's 
genius, arts, and industry ; but everywhere, amidst the much which I have heartily 
approved, and wished to see my countrymen studying to imitate, I have been 
pained to witaess the distressed condition of the great mass of the people. The 
favoured few may be enlightened, cultivated, refined; but the many are almost 
nniformly ignorant, ha!f brutish, and shut out from nearly all the advantages society 
was instituted by the Creator to secure to its members. 

“ The splendid palaces rise side by side with the wretched hovels of the poor. 
They may be filled with every lusury for every sense, wrung from the toil and sweat 
of the mass; but their occupants, notwithstanding their intelligence, refinement, 
and hospitality, seem never te have dreamed that the many were not made for the 
express purpose of ministering to their pleasure; and on their benighted minds 
dawns never the great doctrine of the common brotherhood of the race. ©“ * * 

“ | have now returned home, and here, I am sorry to say, I find the germs of 
the same order, the same principles and tendencies at work, and if resulting as yet 
in evils of less magnitude, it is owing to certain accidental causes, every day be- 
coming less and less active. The lines of distinction between the great mass of 
the people and the favoured few, are every day becoming broader and more 
indelible, Labour is held in less esteem than it was, and is not so well rewarded. 
Wages, perhaps, are nominally higher, the labouring man may consume more and 
richer articles of food and clothing; but if Iam not greatly mistaken, he finds it more 
than proportionally more difficult to maintain his former relative standing. Poverty 
keeps pace with wealth, and not unfrequently outruns it. Poor men may indecd 
become rich, and rich men poor ; but the rich and the poor still remain; the per- 
petual shifting of individuals leaves the classes as they were, neither lessening their 
numbers nor diminishing their evil consequences. The evil does not consist in 
the fact that these individuals, rather than those, constitute the rich or the poor, 
but in the fact that there are both rich and poor. 

“TF should pay little regard to this incquali'y in wealth, were the results con- 
fined to the mere physical well-being or suffering of the members of society. | am 
mainly affected by its moral results, and those are disastrous. On the one hand 
the rich become vain, arrogant, forgetful of their responsibilities and dutie?, 
and, of course, immoral. For he, in the strongest sense of the word, is immoral, 
who neglects his duties to socicty, or fails to vindicate, to the full extent of bis 
ability, the rights and the well-being of the many, however amiable he may be in 
his private relations, polished in his manners, or respectable in the eyes of the world. 
On the other hand the poor become discontented, uneasy, and discouraged, lose all 
self-respecf, all self-confidence, moulder earthward, and live and die but a single 
step above the brute.”— Page 75. 


With these extracts, expressive of wide-spread and deplorable evils, we 
must take leave of Charles Elwood, referring our readers to the book itself 
for the subsequent discussion on these and other topics more legitimately 
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related to the professed subject-matter of the volume—the conversion of 
the hero from Infidelity. 





Tur Cuurcues or tue Unittep Kinepom. Edited by Alexander Leighton. 
Vol. I, The Scottish Church. Edinburgh: William Tait, Princes street. 
1845, 


Aw extract or two from the advertisement prefixed to this volume will 
explain the author's aim in undertaking a work which, if carried out with 
the same care and in the same spirit as the commencement, cannot fail to 
be useful to every one seeking to know the distinctive characteristics of the 
principal religious establishments of our land. 


“The object of the series of volumes, of which this is the first, is to lay before 
the reader a plain account of the history, doctrines, and ceremonies of the great 
churches of this kingdom, divested of the spirit of sectarianism ; and disposed, for 
the sake of examination and contrast, into parallel chapters.”—-P. 9. 

“The object is not to convert from one church to another, but to state and 
explain fairly the doctrines of each, and the more important arguments by which 
these are supported. There is no pledge given either for the logical accuracy of 
the reasoning, or the truth of the application and interpretation of Scripture pas- 
sages; all that is intended being to give the means of judging what is true, 
without exhibiting the bias of the author's opinions.”—P. 12. 


We offer no opinion as to the fairness with which the peculiar doctrines 
of the Scottish Church are represented; but we must not withhold our 
meed of praise for the admirable manner in which the author has fur- 
nished his readers with the means of forming their own judgment. We look 
forward with interest to the appearance of the second volume of this series, 
which is to be devoted to the English or Episcopalian Church, and will be 


uniform in plan and design with the present, which treats on the Scottish 
or Presbyterian. 





Tue Destination or Man. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from 


the German, by Mrs Percy Sinnett. London: Chapman, Brothers, 
Newgate street. 1846, 


Tuts admirable work is not the least valuable of those which the Messrs 
Chapman have published under the denomination of their “Catholic Series ;” 
nor is it one of the least significant signs of the times that such a work 
should have been translated by a lady. To the labours of our fair country- 
women we owe the introduction of many a charming gem of German lite- 
rature to our own stores of light reading ; but it must have required no 
small share of courage to enditabe the task of rendering into English a 
a 5 a treatise of the profoundly philosophic Fichte; and right well 
as Mrs Sinnett performed her task. 

Under the three divisions of Doubt, Knowledge, and Faith, Fichte repre- 
sents the progress of an intellectual being. In Doubt, the spirit strives to 
know its own nature, whence it emanated, and whither it is destined to 
proceed ; but with all its efforts and all its apparent attainments, there are 
still wants unsatisfied—wishes unfulfilled. Knowledge, in its highest degree 
of excellence, attained by the spirit’s own researches, is still unsatisfactory, 
and a still higher state of excellence is desired. This is at length attained 
by Faith, which alone can show man his proper destination, and point out 
the only true path which leads to it. Such is a meagre outline of this 
admirable treatise, which should be read by every one caring to bestow a 
thought on subjects which, though far above the ordinary pursuits of every- 
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day life, are yet capable of exercising over them a powerful purifying 
influence, which to be appreciated must be experienced. 


A Rerrospect oF THE Reticious Lire of ENGLAND; or, THE CuURcH, 
PurttanisM, AND Free Inquiry. By John James Taylor, B.A. 
London : J. Chapman, Newgate street. 1845. 

We heartily thank Mr Taylor for this addition to our religious literature ; 

and cannot refrain from expressing our admiration at the calm and tem- 

perate tone in which he has expressed his views on a subject which but 
too often gives rise to the exhibition of some of the worst passions of 
human nature. In his researches into the religious history of England, 

Mr Taylor's aim has evidently been to elicit truth ; he comes to the task 

well prepared by extensive reading and the power of reasoning just] 

upon the historical facts presented in the course of his studies, and hough 

a Dissenter, Mr Taylor is actuated by no sectarian bias—no desire to exalt 

the views of his own party by depreciating those of others different from 

his own, but has given us an honest and faithful statement of the rise and 
rogress of the three great religious divisions of England,—the Church, 
uritanism, and Free Inquiry, with a statement of their distinguishing 
characteristics. But we wall Tet Mr Taylor speak for himself; and first on 
the narrow-mindedness of sectarianism. 


“Nothing has more contributed to keep up a narrow party-feeling than the 
limited field of vision on which the mental gaze has been usually fixed. The 
relations of different religious bodies to each other—the controversies between 
them—the peculiarities of doctrine and practice distinguishing them, acquire an 
undue and absorbing importance, that excluded the light of true wisdom, from their 
being looked upon as distinctions founded in the unchangeable nature of things, 
rather than as historical results—not without a relative value for the individual, 
and fit subjects for conscientious reflection and comparison, but of which the real 
nature and significance are only to be understood by reference to the circumstances 
in which they originated. The revival of a more historical view of the mutual 
relationship of different churches, seasoned with a spirit of philosophical general- 
ization—offers*the fairest prospect of extricating our national mind from that abyss 
of hopeless Sectarianism, in which our religion and our litera‘ure seem at times to 
be in danger of being for ever engulphed.”— Preface, viii. 


How different from this exclusive spirit are the motives actuating the 
author of this work ! 


“ The idea which possessed my mind, when I first sketched out the plan of this 
volume, was the desirableness of embracing, in a common point of view, the phe- 
nomena of the different religious parties, whose unintermitted strife and sharp 
contrasts of manners and opinions have given such a deep and varied interest tu the 
spiritual history of England, especially during the three centuries which have elapsed 
since the Reformation. In pursu‘ng this idea, I have tried to discover the govern- 
ing principle and understand tne characteristic working of each party—to appre- 
hend their mutual relation, to show how they have occasionally passed off into each 
other—and out of their joint operation, to trace the evolution of a more compre- 
hensive principle, which looks above the narrowness of their respective views, and 
allying itse!f with the essential elements of the Christian faith, may in time, 
perhaps, devise some method of reconciling an unlimited freedom and variety of 
the religious life with the friendliness and mutual recognition of universal brother- 
hood.” —Preface, iv. 


Who can gainsay the truths expressed in the following extract ? 

“The Church of England displays the kind of pride which belongs to an ancient 
lineage, and has many sympathies with the recollection of feudalism. She claims a 
high descent and the prescription of a long-established title ; and, while exulting 
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in the very spirit of the old baronial independence, at the thought of having cast 
off a foreign yoke, and purged herself free from the grosser corruptions of Popery, 
she holds herself aloof with an air of conscious superiority from the sects of more 
recent origin that havé rapidly shot up into consequence at her side. She takes 
her stand on the principle of authority; for, although in the fundamental charter 
of her reformed constitution she appea's to Scripture for her right, she nevertheless 
authoritatively defines the sense of Scripture, and ia her practice forbids any one to 
dispute it.”"—Page 86. : 


We quote the chief characteristics of the three principal manifestations 
of religious life in England, as stated by Mr Taylor: and first of the 
Anglican Church:— 


“* We have in our national hierarchy the principle of Tradition, modifying the 
conception and outward expression of the primitive religious elements imparted by 
Scripture. In the Angiican Church Tradition has acquired an undue force; it 
has stifled the power of inward growth, and closed up the religious life in a mass 
of fixed and rigid form. Instead of casting out what is withered and dead, and, by 
the absorption of fresh influences from contemporaneous ideas and interests, 
lengthening out a continuous identity from generation to generation, it clings 
superstitiously to the decisions of a particular period, and drags after it the cum- 
brous adhesions of ages less instructed and enlightencd.”— Page 469. 


The value of Tradition, however, as a bond of union, is fully recognised 
by the author. He thus defines Puritanism:— 


“ The fundamental idea of Puritanism, in all its forms and ramifications, is the 
supreme authority of Scripture, acting directly on the individual conscience—as 
opposed to a reliance on the priesthood and the outward ordinances of the Church. 
To realise the standard of f:ith, worship, and conduct, recorded in Scripture, has 
ever been the object of Puritanism; and to attain that object, in defiance of a 
hierarchy, requires no small degree of self-reliance and decision of purpose. 
But with Puritanism the range of inquiry is shut up withia the limits of the 
written word; it does not venture to sally forth beyond them, and survey the 
Scriptare under a broader aspect, from some point of view external to it,”— 
Page 131. 


And Rationalism, or Free Inquiry, is thus spoken of :— 


* A third element of spiritual progress has been furnished by rationalism, or 
free inquiry—the exercise of a s,eculative intellect; but this again has been 
cult'vated in the same partial aud exclusive spirit as the former two, as if re- 
lizion were wholly the product of reason, instead of being simply measured and 
estimated by it, There must be something given and positive, for reason to set 
out from ; independent of such data, it loses i:self in vague theories, and wanders 
on without ing to a lusi Proofs of this are furnished by every 
civilized community. And yet, if reason be not invested with the fullest right of 
free examination, tradition will infallibly degenerate into a dead formalism, and 
Scripture only engender fanaticism.”— Page 47]. 





_ The author’s views seem to tend to the idea of a church which shall 
include and incorporate in its constitution the three principles of tradition, 
private judgment, and free inquiry. 


“ These three principles, then, seem intended to check and balance each othe: ; 
and that they have each been so powerfully developed in our own country at 
once attests the vigour and activity of the national mind, aud may be taken as 
an omen of some future result of good, to be worked out under their joint 
influence. Itis no mere accident, that they have stood out so prominently in the 
history of England, for they are deeply inwoven into the religious constitution of 
christendom ; and as ear'y as the third century, while th- idea of Catholicism was 
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advancing towards its realization, we find them distinctly expressed in the three 
great centres of patriarchial autbority—the traditional principle upheld with coa- 
servative stiffness at Rome, Scripture studied with a critical fidelity at Antioch, 
and speculation flourishing among the followers of Clement and Origen, at 
Alexandria,”—Page 472. 


With one more extract, full oftruth, we must take leave of Mr Taylor, 
again thanking him for a book from the perusal of which we have derived 
much pleasure and information. 


“ A retrospect of the history of the Anglican Church demonstrates the utter 
inutility of Creeds, Articles, and a settled form of Prayer, to preserve agreement 
in belief, or even harmony in feeling, g its bers. Three parties exist, 
and long have existed, within it—devoid of all sympathy with each other, but 
each sustaining a most intimate relation to certain bodies that are external to it. 
It is eocircled by Catholics, by Evangelica’, and by what are called Rational 
Dissenters. Within it we recognise the same three elements, the Catholic, the 
Evangelical, and the Liberal. We have traced the filiation of the Catholic element 
from Andrews and Laud through the non-jurors to the Oxford Tractarianr. The 
Evangelicals find their counterpart in the doctrinal Puritans of the seventeen'h 
century. Hales, Whichcot, Wilkins, and Tillotson are the predecessors and 
spiritual progenitors of a most respectable, but now, it is to be feared, the smallest 
and feeblest party in the church—the moderate and rational party attached to truth, 
and science, and social progress ; friendly to Dissenters, not confounding an esta- 
blishment with the vital principles of Christianity, but regarding it as a human 
instrument for their support. With differences resulting from the complexion of 
their minds or the state of the times—we may assign to this class, in the last and 
preceding generation, Jortin, Law, Newcome, Shipley, Paley, and Parr—and in the 
present, Maltby, Whately, and Arnold. Such men would liberalise the church if 
it weré possible. They bave no superstitious reverence for episcopacy, as such ; 
they regard it simply as a discipline and an instrumentality for the accomplishment 
of a great social object. They would gladly make the establishment express and 
cherish the religion of the nation, aod cease to be an instrument of insult and 
annoyance in the hands of selfish and ambitious men. But what can we think of 
the unity of a church in which men so opposite in their views as Dr Arnold, Mr 
Newman, aud Mr Baptist Noel, are equally recognised as ministers, and required 
to use the same formularies and to siga the same articles? After the debates of 
centuries, it is still a matter of dispute, which of the three is the truest son of the 
Church of England. I: is strange, that the controversies of the first Reformers 
should still be left unsolved ; and that one-half of the church should deem the other 
heretical for preferring the Catholic or Calvinistic elements which may be found in 
its prayer-books, its articles, and its Homilies.” —Page 129, 





Tue Sin or Enguanp, ano THE Duty oF Britisu CuristiANs; or, TWELVE 
Letters on THe Maynooru Bu. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, Rector of 
Kelshall, Herts. London: H. Dalton, Charing cross. 1845. 


A reprint of a series of letters which originally appeared in the ‘Record’ 
newspaper, and now re-published as a small pamphlet, by the Protestant 
Association. ‘The Sin of England,’ according to the reverend author, is, 
of course, the additional grant to Maynooth; and, singularly enough, he 
seems to consider the failure of the potato-crop in Ireland as one of the 
marks of Divine displeasure with England for the commission of this sin. 
In all national calamities the innocent necessarily suffer with the guilty ; 
but if England have been guilty of a crying sin in this matter, it seems to 
us a rather strange doctrine that the punishment should fall most heavily 
on Ireland, which, according to the author, has repudiated the sin and its 
application to herself. But it is quite unnecessary here to renew the dis- 
cussion on a measure that has already been agitated with a fierceness which 
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amply proves the present existence of the same feelings whereby the san- 
guinary religious wars of former ages were prompted and sustained. These 
feelings slumber, indeed, but they are only dormant; they wait but the 
breath of fanaticism to be again roused into a flame as desolating as ever 
left ruin and devastation in its progress through the scenes of so-called 
Holy warfare. 


_ 


Tue Turee Granp Exauipitions or Man’s Enmity to Gop. By 
David Thom. Simpkin and Co. 





ULTRAMONTANISM, OR THE Roman Cuurcu anp Mopern Soctety. By 
E. Quinet, of the College of France. Translated from the French, 
Third edition, with the Author’s approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. 
London : John Chapman, Newgate street. 1845. 

Tue design of M. Quinet’s book is to expose the tyranny of the Romish 
church in its various relations to the state, to religion, to science, and to 
philosophy. His language is bold and fearless, but oftentimes rather 
obscure ; the work throughout bears evidence of being the production of 
an earnest mind—of a mind not to be diverted from its purpose by the 
apprehension of any temporal consequences, however ruinous. In the 
preface to this, the third edition, the author says :— 


‘* My adversaries have cheated themselves into the belief, that this book is the 
work of. chance, a mere polemical treatise. I say, ‘ The Genius of Religion,’ *‘ The 
Jesuits,’ ‘ Ultramontanism,’ and ‘ Christianity and the French Revolution,’ form 
an ensemble of principles independent of every circumstance.” 


And in the address to his auditors he further remarks, that— 

“In a reeent publication we were contented to refute the past ; to-day we go 
much further. The scepticism of hell is that which denies itself. Jesuitism bas 
compromised Catholicism ; beware lest Catholicism, thus engaged, do not compro- 
mise Christianity.” 

The author’s grand object is to release pure Catholic Christianity from 
the trammels of Romanism ; his aim is thus somewhat analogous to that 
of J. Ronge, in Germany. Strange, that whilst the so-called Catholic 
nations of the Continent should thus be striving to release themselves 
from the Romish yoke, there should exist in Protestant England a party 
desirous of returning to that house of spiritual bondage ! 


TRAVELS AND COLONIZATION. 


EnrerprisE 1n Tropican Austratia. By G. Winpsor Eart. 
Madden and Malcolm. 





Tue Orecon Question Examinep, iN respect to Facts anp THE Law oF 
Nations. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of Oxford, and Advocate in Doctors’ Commons. 
London; Longman and Co. 1846, 


In this impartial examination of a most important question, Dr Twiss has 
industriously collected from every available source a vast amount of 
information bearing on the respective claims of Great Britain and the 
United States to an exclusive right to the Oregon territory. In the course 
of his inquiries he was led to investigate “ the records of ancient discoveries 
and other matters of history connected with tbe north-west coast of 
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America,” commencing with the expedition of Ulloa in 1539. We must 
confine our notice to a few particulars connected with the subject of the 
original exploration of the river Oregon or Columbia, since all the matters 
in dispute seem to hinge on that question. 

The existence of a “ Great River of the West” appears to have been 
pretty generally credited on the evidence of the Spanish navigator Heceta, 
who, in 1775, discovered a locality which he believed to be “ the mouth of 
some great river, or of some passage into another sea.”” Heceta’s evidence 
is vague enough ; but since the truth of his supposition has been fully con- 
firmed by subsequent investigations, so far as a right can be conferred by 
mere priority of discovery, the right to the Oregon undoubtedly belongs 
to Spain. But this is not the question at issue. 

The next notice of this supposed river occurs in an account of Meares’s 
voyage, made in 1788. Mr Meares, a lieutenant in our navy, “ entered 
the bay of the Columbia (Oregon), to the north headland of which he 
gave the name of Cape Disappointment, a name which it bears to this 
day;" the bay itself he named Deception Bay, and by this name it is still 
known. 

On the 27th of April, 1792, Vancouver passed through Deception Bay, 
which he characterizes as having “ the appearance of an inlet or small 
river, the land behind not indicating it to be of any great extent.” He 
noticed the breakers and “ the river-coloured water” of the bay ; but did 
not then make any attempt to enter the river. On the 29th of April 
Vaucouver fell in with the ‘Columbia,’ an American merchant ship, com- 
manded by Captain Gray. Captain Gray informed him that he had “ been 
off the mouth of the river in the latitude of 46 deg. 10 min., where the out- 
set, or reflux, was so strong as to prevent his entering it for nine days.” 
This was rightly considered by Vancouver to be the same inlet as he had 
observed on the 27th. 


On the 11th of May, Captain Gray, in the ‘Columbia,’ passed the bar; 
and on the 14th, he sailed up the river N. by E., upwards of twelve or 
fifteen miles, when his further progress was stayed by the shallowness of 
the water. He dropped down the river with the tide, and crossed the bar 
on the 20th. On this part of the historical evidence Dr Twiss makes the 
following observations : 


“ This log-book [Captain Gray's], the authenticity of which is vouched for by 
Mr Bulfinch, of Boston, one of the owners of the ‘ Columbia,’ affords the best 
evidence that Cuptain Gray’s claim is limited to the discovery of the mouth of the 
Columbia, a discovery different, indeed, in degree, from Heceta’s or Vancouver’s, 
and entitled to higher consideration, but not differ: nt in kind. It must be remem- 
bered that the problem to be solved was the discovery of the Great River of the 
West, but this problem was surely not solved by Gray, who expressly states that 
the channel which he explored was not navigable any further up than twelve or 
fifteen miles from the entrance ; ‘so, of course,’ he adds, ‘we must have taken the 
wrong channel.’ But such a description would hardly have convinced the world that 
Gray had succeeded in discovering the Great River, unless Lieut. Broughton had 
subsequently succeeded in entering the right channel, and had explored its course 
for the distance of more than one hundred miles from the sea. But the reputation 
of this enterprizing man needs no fictitious laurels. He was decidedly the first to 
ee ~ difficult question of there being a passage, such as it is, over the bar of the river.” 

36. 


_ The Americans seem to found their claim to the Oregon on the suppo- 
sition that Captain Gray was the first to enter this river, which he named 
the Columbia; and Dr Twiss, in the lines we have marked with ttalics, 
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expresses the same opinion ; but we think it may be shown that Captain 
Gray was not the first to cross the bar of the river. 

In the same year (1792) Vancouver, in the * Discovery,’ accompanied by 
the ‘Chatham,’ Lieut. Broughton, returned to Cape Disappointment. The 
* Chatham’ led through the channel and anchored inside the Cape; while 
the ‘ Discovery’ was driven out to sea by a strong ebb tide, and could not 
regain the river. On rounding the inner point of Cape Disappointment 
the people of the ‘ Chatham’ 


“ Were surprised to hear a gun fired from a vessel, which hoisted English colours, 
and proved to be the ‘ Jenny,’ a small schooner of Bristol, commanded by Mr James 
Baker, which had sailed from Nootka Sound direct to England before Vancouver 
started. This cove or bay inside Cape Disappointment was in consequnce named 
by Licut. Broughton, Baker’s Bay, which name it retains; and it appeared from 
Captain Buker’s account that this was not the first occasion of his entering this river, 
but that he had been there in the earlier part of the year.””—P. 140. 


Here, then, we have an Englishman, commanding a British ship, anti- 
cipating Captain Gray, by some months at least, in the solution of the 
question of there being a passage over the bar of the river; for Captain 
Baker was there in the earlier part of the year 1792, and Captain Gray did 
not enter until May of that year ; and that the ‘ Jenny’ was actually within 
the bar is evident from the fact of Captain Baker, sixteen days after, lead- 
ing the way through the channel, after his vessel and the ‘ Chatham’ had 
been detained four days by the violence of the breakers. 

To return to the ‘Chatham.’ After finding the ‘ Jenny,’ Mr Broughton 
— up the river, and ultimately anchored his ship a litule below Gray’s 

ay, about fifteen miles from Cape Disappointment: here he left the 
‘ Chatham,’ and further examined the channel in the cutter and the launch. 


At the end of seven days he was compelled to return from want of pro- 
visions— 


“ Having reached a point which he concluded to be about 100 miles distant from 
the ‘ Chatham’s’ anchorage, and nearly 120 miles from the sea. . .. . Previously, 
however, to his departure, he formally ‘to: k possession of the river and the coun- 
try in its vicinity in his Britannic Maj: sty’s name, having ev ry reason to believe 
that the subjects of no otter civilised nation or sta e bad ever entered the river 
before.’ ”—P, 14]. 


Thus, on the two strong grounds of prior discovery and prior possession, 
the claim of Great Britain to the river Columbia we hold to be clearly 
established ; and we are only surprised that the fact of Captain Baker's 
having crossed the bar and entered the river in the early part of 1792, 
some months previous to Captain Gray’s entry, has not been more pro- 
minently brought forward to support our claim. For, since the Americans 
insist on a strict adherence to the rule, “ that a nation discovering a country 
by entering the mouth of its principal river at the sea coast, must neces 
sarily be allowed toclaim and hold as great an extent of the interior country 
as was described by the course of such principal river, and its tributary 
streams,” the benefit of the same rule ought in justice to be allowed to 
Great Britain, if she can prove beyond a doubt that the first entry into the 
river Oregon or Columbia was effected by a British commander. 

We particularly admire Dr Twiss’s volume for the lucid manner in which 
he has arranged the quantity of materials he has collected, and for the im- 
partial mode in which he has conducted the inquiry. The soundness of 
his conclusions will probably be granted or denied according as the reader 
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may feel disposed towards one or the other of the contending parties; but 
we think no unprejudiced person can fail to be in some measure con- 
vinced by them of the justice of the claims of Great Britain. 


Ramses In THE Unitep States ant CANADA DURING THE YEAR 1845, wiTH 
A sHORT AccouNT oF OrEGon. By Rubio. London: Samuel Clarke, 13 
Pall Mall East. 1845. 


Wuoever may be the writer rejoicing in the nom-de-guerre of Rusio, he 
has given us a very lively and interesting narrative of his Rambles in “ The 
Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave;”* he, however, nowhere 
explains, and perhaps we have no right to inquire, why he should have 
quitted “ the sweet shady side of Pall Mall,” where he more than once gives 
us to understand he is quite “at home,’”’ to sojourn among the “ vulgar, 
ignorant, bragging, melancholy, sickly’’ Americans, as he calls our trans- 
atlantic brethren. Whatever may have induced our author to hazarda 
trip across the Atlantic, the experience thereby gained will doubtless be 
beneficial; for it is not good that a man should go on smoothly from his 
cradle to his grave, seeing only the bright side of things, and encountering 
no greater hardships than the occasional delay of a dinner. Rubio’s en- 
joyment of the delicacies forming his morning repasts at home, will 
assuredly be enhanced by the recollection of the half-cooked rump-steak, 
swimming in fat, the salt-as-brine Halifax salmon, mush, tough chicken 
fixings, and “ most execrable coffee,” served up by way of breakfast, at six 
o’clock, a.m.: and the “thoroughly and irredeemably bad’’ American 
climate, “ the very worst in the world—that is within the temperate zone,” 
would surely reconcile the most fastidious on the score of weather, to all 
the little inconveniences arising from the much-abused variableness of our 
English climate. 

From the preceding remarks it may be inferred that this rambler viewed 
the American people and American manners with a somewhat prejudiced 
eye; his abuse is indeed hearty, and amusing from its very heartiness. If, 
as Kubio says, Dickens would stand a good chance of being tarred and 
feathered should he again be caught on the Broadway, we very much doubt 
whether Rubio himself would stand a better chance were he to show his 
face a second time among the Americans, But we must be candid. Our 
rambler professes to have imbibed all his distaste for America and the 
Americans from actual experience. He tells us that 


“ Notwithstanding this first disappointment of the low, sandy, swampy, and 
unhealthy coast, I was d-termioed to be pleased with everything, and to become, 
in short, an American in feeling; and as I had long been familiar with all her 
popular institutions, and model of cheap and effective government, it was not im- 
possible but I might purchase a emall property in the country, and so become a 
naturaliz-d citiz-n of the great republic. I really was enamoured, before landing, 
with everything American, from universal suffrage down to her rocking-chairs, and 
used to think that we were centuries behind her in the sci:nce of legislation and 
cheap government,”—P. 14. 


Our author’s predilections were in some measure cooled down by his 
first ramble in New York in search of lodgings. But amidst all his dis- 
appointment at the partial dissipation of his day -dreams, he can afford to 
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be just, and to bestow praise where pzaise is due. Witness the following 
passages : 

“My walk had led me through some of the dirtiest streets I had ever seen in 
my life. Seven years’ Augean collection of all sorts of nastiness seemed to be here 
ripening for the first summer’s sun, to regale the noses of the New Yorkers, and 
yet there is no lack of street inspectors; I was told there are upwards of a dozen ; 
but they, like all other employées, appear to make their offices nothing more than 
a great school of politics. But the first glance at the port of New York stamps 
it at once as the greatest seat of commerce in the world, London alone excepted. 
Bristol ani Liverpool, Hamburg, Havre, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, Lisbon and 
Cadiz, Calcutta and Bombay, Bahia or Rio de Janeiro, are all contemptible in 
comparison of New York asa sea-port, which seems to be formed by nature as 
the chief emporium of shipping of the civilized world. The city is also well laid 
out, the streets long and straight, though, beiag built on a low, swampy, narrow 
island, it is all length and no breadth, and the price of building-land must there- 
fore go on continually advancing in the neighbourbood of the Park, Astor-House, 
and other favourite localities for business.”—P. 17. 

“ Nobody of the slightest observation can rest easy in New York until he has 
seen and visited the splendid steamers for which she is so justly celebrated. And 
it gives the writer infinite pleasure, to so much censure to be able to throw in even 
an ounce of praise. But the New York steamers are beyond all praise. To go on 
board the ‘ Troy,’ the ‘Empire,’ the *‘ Massachusetts,’ the ‘ Rhode Island,’ the 
*‘ Naraganset,’ and the hundreds of others, many even superior to these, is quite a 
treat, and well worth crossing the Atlantic to see.”—P. 23. 


“ Fifteen steam-boats make a mile,” says our author, “a new rule of 


arithmetic, only found out in America,” and mentioned “because it is 
much more easy than to remember that they are three hundred and fifty 
feet long each.” In addition to the praise bestowed on the steamers, the 
cheap rate of travelling by them is also eulogized, and in connexion there- 


with, American temperance babits come in for their share of commendation, 
The author paid two shillings for a trip of one hundred and fifty miles in 
one of “these moving palaces,” and might have gone for one shilling in 
an inferior boat: “only think, to Margate and back for one shilling !’’ 
Two hundred passengers sat down to an excellent dinner, at which every 
body drank water. 

** Now here is a fact as truly astounding as the vast proportions and magnificent 
fittings of the steamer, and I thought to myself, who can stop the progress of a 
nation that to an uali@ited extent of fertile lind adds these two grané auxiliaries of 
steam and temperance? Steam has done wonders for America, and is only in its 
infancy; and yet, omnipotent as it is for developing the power and wealth of the 
growing states, yet the unive:sal diffusion of t»mpcrance is calculated to secure 
the greatest amount of individual happiness.”— P. 25. 


The leaders of the temperance movement in America were the clergy ; 
they “were the first to sign their names for ever abandoning the use of 
all intoxicating drinks, and then their hearers and congregations immedi- 
ately followed.”” The moral effects of the temperance movement in the 
United States are more than once treated on. 

Though the Americans beat us in their river boats, yet, says Rubio, “it 
is quite the reverse in ocean steamers; there Great Britain beats the 
world.” American ship-building is also deservedly highly spoken of; but 
our rambler cannot get over this subject without a hit at brother Jonathan's 
love of boasting. He met with an American who had been in England, and 
gone on board the ‘ Victory '—Nelson’s ship. 


« He looked on the ‘ Victory’ as a very small vessel, and stated that, alongside 
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of their ‘ Ohio,’ 74, she would only have appeared like a frigate! This is not only 
a specimen of American boasting but American ignorance, two qualities always 
found together. But it is the same all day long, from morn to dewy eve, nothing 
but the same tune—American bragging; all their flies are elephan's ; just as the 
village of Jersey is cailed a city, and the little grass-plot round the City Hall, in 
New York, is called ‘the Park,’ an enclosure about the size of Leicester square, 
in Londoa. In like manner, the numerous little boys’ schools scattered over the 
country, where the dirty-nosed urchius are whipped, or ought to be, once a week, 
are all designated colleges.” —P. 66. 


It is to this inbred habit of boasting, heightened by the necessity of 
“laying it on thick,” that our author attributes the magniloquent and 
thundering announcements about Texas, the Oregon, &c. &c., which fill 
President Poik’s inauguration speech—a speech penned by the orator 
without “ reference to any other readers than his own countrymen, and, in 
justice to Polk, this ought to be known, that his roaring means nothing.” 
The following remarks on these speeches are good and just :— 


“Still, these silly speeches, electionee:‘ng though they be, do harm; they con- 
firm and strengthen those savage sentiments of the democrats about war with 
Great Britain and the invincible character of the Americans, already so ridicu- 
Jously puffed up, which it ought to be the great aim of a good President to subdue ; 
but I found, go where I would, that the same universal feeling in America prevails ia 
every state, that they would lick us, as they elegantly call it, in about a fortnight ; 
but if Great Britain cou'd stand out a month or two, that would certainly be the 
extent, when she would fall down on her knees before the glorious republic, crying 
* Peccavi !’ and yield everything—Texas, Oregon, to 54 degrees 48 minutes, an- 
nexation of Canada, and pay by instalments the expenses of the war, during the 
payment of which she would hold Halifax and Bermuda! This is the feeling all 
through America.”—P. 47. 


In another place, speaking of the Oregon, the author has some judicious 
observations on the madness of America’s going to war at all, and espe- 
cially with England : nor are his remarks on the true policy of England,— 
namely, her non-interference in other one an quarrels, and the abolition 
of the corn laws, less judicious ; they are thus summed up :— 


“The entire removal of the duty on bread corn, imported in British ships, 
leaving the manufactured articles of flour, biscuit, &=., as they stand, or at a fixed 
duty, would be better than going to war respecting Oregon, and filling up the 
channel of the great river between the Belize and St Felippe, and would induce 
the American Government to lower their duties on some staple articles of British 
manufacture.”—P. 170. 


We must now take leave of these amusing rambles, with the Remark 
that they ought to be read by every one who would “ see both sides of the 
question ” before he makes up his mind as to whether England or America 
be the better country for an Englishman to live in, 
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